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THE DEFENCE OF THE NICENE SYMBOL 

§ I. The Pofit-Nicene period, 325-381. 
Reaction after the CoonciL 
Diflferent stages of the struggle. 

(1) Eusebian reaction, 325-344 ; the different parties in 
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and Seleucia, 359. 

(3) To the Council of Constantinople, 381. 

The Council of Alexandria, 362; questions of 
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§ I. Thb Post-Nicknb Pbwod, 325-381 

The period intervening between the Council of Nicsea 
and that of Constantinople was one of doctrinal re- 
action, and consequent confusion. The minute study of 
historical details is unnecessary for our present purposa 
Our task will be the more simple one of revievnng in 
general outline the different currents of thought and 
opinion which were set in motion by the momentous 
decision of Nicsea. 

That decision, it may at once be stated, had been 
arriyed at with a rapidity which took a large portion of 
the Church by surprise. The fact is that the celebrated 
watchword of cathoUc beUef , the Hamootman^ had been 
very reluctantly accepted by many members of the 
Coimcil, to whom the use of an unscriptural term 
appeared to be at best an unwelcome necessity. The 
term not merely excited the hostility of declared Arians, 
who at this time formed a comparatively insigniiScant 
group, but also offended the conservative instincts of 
theologians trained in the school of Origen, such as 
Eusebius of Csesarea. These men still clung to the 
subordinatianist teaching of their master, and were 
deeply concerned for the interests of his theological 
system. The defenders of the Nicene formula thus 
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found various reactionary forces ranged against them: 
the conseryative theologians who deprecated any em- 
ployment of non-scriptural terms; prelates of strong 
personal ambition like Eusebius of Nicomedia ; declared 
Arians; besides the great body of indifferentist or 
unlearned bishops, who had been induced to accept the 
Homoousion^ but still dreaded the spectre of Sabellianism. 
To these must be added the Meletian schismatics of 
Egypt, with whom the reactionary party eagerly made 
common cause, and the multitude of heathens and Jews 
who instinctively favoured the Arian, i.e. the semi-pagan 
conception of God.^ Finally, the Emperor Constantino 
himself after a short interval threw the weight of his 
influence into the anti-Nicene scale, perhaps suspecting 
that the symbol adopted by the Council did not 
represent the general sense of Eastern theologians, and 
being anxious accordingly to interpret the Homoousum 
in such a way as covertly to reintroduce, or at least 
make room for, the vague ideas of Christ's person which 
the symbol had displaced. That a liberal interpretation 
of the Nicene formula was admissible is made clear by 
the letter to the Church of Caesarea in which Eusebius 
defends his subscription. He states that he had accepted 
the ffomoousion in a qualified sense as declaring merely 
the truth that the Son was derived from the Father (iic 
rov 7rarpo9 elvai rov vlov). The term, he says, implies 
that the Son of God ''bears no resemblance to the 
creatures which have been made, but is in every way 
assimilated to the Father alone who begat Him,^ and is 
not of any other subsistence or substance, but from the 
Father." Finally, he explains the rejection of the Arian 
tenet irpo rov yewffOrjvcu oxfic 9fv as intended merely to 

^ Harnack, Dogmengetch, ii. p. 280. 

' Ep, Enseb. ap, Ath. de deer, Nic, fi6w<p dk rf Tarpl r j» yryewrifKifn 
Kord wdrra rp&wov dipvfJMU^0ai, 
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assert the doctrine of the Son's pre-existence before the 
Incarnation. 

Thus the real controversy as to the Deity of the Son 
can only be said to have begun with the Nicene Council 
For nearly sixty years the wearisome strife was pro- 
longed; a strife ennobled indeed by instances of steadfast 
faith and endurance, but abounding also in miserable 
lapses and scandals, and specially disgraced by the 
relentless use of persecution, (hie figure alone can 
be said to stand out in heroic proportions, — that of 
the great Athanasius, who on succeeding to the epis- 
copal throne of Alexandria (326) rose at once to 
the position of leadership, with the significant result 
that the anti-Nicene movement became during a con- 
siderable period mainly a personal crusade against 
Athanasius. 

The actual struggle seems to fall naturally into three 
main divisions or stages: — (1) the period from 325 to 
the Council of Sardica, 343 ; (2) from 344 to the death 
of Constantius, 361 ; (3) from 361 to the Council of 
Constantinople, 381. 

L The first' stage of the conflict may be described 
briefly as a period of Eusebian reaction and ascendency. 
By dexterous use of their influence at Constantino's court, 
the Arianising party succeeded in accomplishing to a 
large extent the objects they had in view, which were 
mainly two : the removal of the leading catholic prelates, 
especially their most formidable and powerful opponent, 
Athanasius, and the withdrawal of the Hamoatmon} 
Under the astute guidance of the unscrupulous Eusebius 
of Nicomedia they managed, partly by violence, but 
mainly by intrigue, to secure for themselves the leading 

^ Ath. de Synod, zzxii. rb Sk wK^ot rStp aw68<aPf koX ii Sia^topiL tQp 
yfM^pJptofP delKwvai rods iw aAnut avwtKBhrrat fiaxopdwovs fih wpbt Hiw iv 
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sees of the East ; and the deposition of Eustathius, bishop 
of Antioch, in 33 1, was followed after a prolonged struggle 
by the condemnation of Athanasius at the Council of 
Tyre (335), and his banishment to Treves (336). In 
the same year (336) Arius suddenly died on the very eve 
of his enforced readmission to communion, and a few 
months later (May 337) Constantine himself passed 
from the scene, with the result that Eusebius of 
Nicomedia became the acknowledged leader of the 
anti-Nicene party. His promotion to the see of 
Constantinople (339), and that of Acacius to Csesarea 
(340), were events which displayed the bias of the new 
emperor, Constantius. 

We thus find two parties confronting each other 
during this first period. (1) The Catholics, or Nicenes, 
under the leadership of Athanasius, were intent on 
guarding the symbol of the Council The main strong* 
hold of the catholic cause was in the West, one effect of 
Athanasius* banishment having been the formation of 
dose ties between himself and some of the Western 
bishops, notably Julius of Bome. Indeed, Bome became 
from this time forward the stronghold of orthodoxy — 
a point which proved to be of special importance when 
the attacks on Athanasius were renewed (338-340). 
(2) The '' Eusebians," or '' Acacians," while professing to 
condemn the developed tenets of Arius, clung tenaciously 
to the subordinatianist theology which they had inherited 
from Origen, and aimed at the total exclusion from the 
creed of non-scriptural terms. The party included men 
of different types, some of them more in earnest than 
others, but those who came to the front were mere 
political intriguers, contending for religion without 
possessing it, — men like Eusebius himself, Acacius " the 
chameleon," George of Laodicea, Leontius of Antioch, 
and at a later time Eudoxius, and the Western bishops 
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Yalens and Ursadus. The great number and variety of 
the creeds which they put forth, between 340 and 361, 
testifies to their consciousness of the fact that they 
must confront the catholic Homoausian with something 
more substantial than mere negations, while they must 
satisfy the orthodoxy of the West by a decided condemna* 
tion of Arianism. This is the dogmatic importance of 
the creeds of Antioch and Sirmium, of which Athanasius 
gives an account in his work de Sj/nodis, Before examin- 
ing these, however, it is necessary to return to 
the Nicene party in order to describe briefly some 
circumstances which added impetus to the reactionary 
movement 

We have noticed that one consideration which caused 
the Homoonsion to be accepted with great reluctance was 
the fact that it had been condemned at Antioch (269), 
as a phrase capable of Sabellian connotation. The fear 
of Sabellianism was very prevalent in the East, and 
unfortunately it was not long before the Eusebians could 
point triimiphantly to the appearance of the very 
doctrinal tendencies which they had (to some extent, no 
doubt, sincerely) deprecated. 

MareeUus, bishop of Ancyra, was a friend of Athanasius, 
and a zealous supporter of the Nicene symbol In 
controversy, however, with the Arian Asterius, he 
unguardedly pressed the doctrine of the Homoousion in a 
Sabellian direction. His aim probably was to be true to 
the monotheistic language of Scripture, and to expose 
the tendency to polytheism which he, like Athanasius, 
discerned in the Arian belief. Marcellus was led '^ in 
the way of argument," we are told, to describe the Logos 
as an impersonal attribute of the Godhead, origintdly 
quiescent or potential, but in due time forthcoming and 
operative as ipipyeia ipaarucq. He held that for the 
purposes of creation, redemption, and sanctification, the 
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Divine Monad, without any loss of its essential unity, 
** expanded itself " into a triad (irXarvverai eh TpidSa) ; 
but that ultimately, when the Logos and the Spirit should 
have fulfilled their respective functions, it would again 
" contract itself " (atHrreWerai rplasi). Marcellus also 
rejected the catholic doctrine of the Divine generation ; 
Scripture, he maintained, nowhere mentions any " genera- 
tion " of the Logos. He would accordingly confine the 
expressions. Son, Irruige, Firstborn, to the incarnate Christ, 
thus practically ignoring or denying the pre-existent 
personality of the Word, who, he held, was manifested 
in personal distinctness from the Father only at the 
Incarnation. In the historic Christ the Logos became 
personal, became the " Son of God."^ In fact, according 
to Marcellus, the Incarnation was only a temporary 
economy; the Logos, having completed His redemptive 
work, laid aside the manhood which He had assumed, 
surrendered the kingdom to the Father, and was again 
merged in the Deity, becoming what He was before the 
Incarnation.' Marcellus indeed appears to have displayed 
the same Pantheistic tendency which had marked tha 
system of Sabellius. He attempts, but fails in the 
attempt, to co-ordinate the idea of a coetemal Logos 
with that of filiation ; and his solution of the problem 
involved abandonment of that very mystery of the eternal 
Sonship, the discernment and formulation of which 
had been the result of the doctrinal struggles of the 
third century.' 

^ Ath. Oral, e. Arian. iv. 22, rby A6yop iv dfsxv M^'^ ^^^'^ A.iyw AwXQs, 
lire di iP7iP0p<&Trfa'e, r&re CsvofuiaBai vlhv, 

' Basil, Ep, Ixix. 2 (writing to AthanaBius), mentions this as the gist of 
M.*8 heresy, 6i A6yo» fUv elpf^Bai, rhw fjLwoyep^ SlScoffi, xark xp^^ f"*^ ^^ 
KMpod TpoeXBSirra, rdXcy H eh rhv 6$ev i^XBey ^avwrrpiyfftuna oihe Tp6 r^s 
4^6dov eliKu oih-€ fieriL t^w ^dyoSow if^ordvai. What became of the actual 
human body of Christ Marcellus does not appear to explain. 

' On MarceUus, see Ath. Apol, e. Arian, zxxii., xlviL ; Orat. e. Ariain, 
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Fhatinm, bishop of Sirmium, the pupil of Marcellus, 
developed his master's teaching in an Ebionitic direction. 
In his view, Christ wasa mere man supematuraUy bom 
of a virgin, and exalted to Divine dignity. The Logos 
indwelling Christ was an impersonal attribute of Grod, 
whom Photinus described as Acyoirdrcop^ i.e, both Father 
and Logos. This type of error approximated to the 
views of Paul the Samosatene, while the system of 
Marcellus was akin to Sabellianism.^ It is obvious what 
a heavy discouragement the lapse of Marcellus and 
Photinus must have been to the catholic cause. The 
Eusebians were not slow to use their advantage, and in 
more than one of the Antiochene and Sirmion creeds 
they expressly condenmed the errors of both teachers. 
Athanasius seems to have dealt very tenderly with 
Marcellus, and was for a long while inclined to defend 
him ; at Some his somewhat evasive confession of faith 
was apparently accepted as orthodox by Julius in a 
Synod held in 341;' but Athanasius eventually felt 
himself bound to abandon the defence of one whose ; 

teaching had been so dangerously developed by Photinus." 

Turning now to the various creeds put forth by the 
Eusebians, the dates of which range over the period 
between 341 (Council of the ''Dedication " at Antioch) 
and 359, when the " dated " creed (third Sirmian) was 
forced upon the Western bishops assembled at Ariminum, 
we may notice some features which indicate the general 
position of the opponents of the Nicene symbol. 

iv. ; Epiph. Hoer, Ixzii. Also Harnack, Dogm. ii. p. 285 note ; Dorner, 
Ptnm of Chrid, dir. L vol. iL 273>288 ; Qwatkin, Studies qfArianiam^ 
ppb 76-89 ; Zalm, MareeUus wm Aneyra^ cited by Loofe, LeUfadm zum 
JShtd. dw DogmengeachiehU, § 88. 

^ Doraer, div. i yoL ii note 58. Gp. Epiph. Hcer, IzxL 

' See the letter of Jnlina in Ath. Apd, e, Arian, c. zxxii. 

' Marcellus was deposed by a (Eiisebian) Synod at Constantinople in 
886 ; Photinus at Sirmium in 851. 
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(a) The general type of Christology exhibited by 
these documents is Origenistic. They contain strong 
assertions of the favourite Arian thesis that there can be 
only one " unoriginate " (h ro ayewrrrov), and that con- 
sequently the Son is subordinate as being yemnjro^, 
" having as His origin (apxv^) the Father who generated 
Him, for the Head of Christ is God." ^ The denial that 
the Son was begotten by an act of the Father's will 
(deX^a-fi or fiovX^ei) is condenmed : " those who irrever- 
ently say that the Son was generated not by choice or 
will, thus encompassing Qod with a necessity which 
excludes choice and purpose, so that He b^at the Son 
unwillingly, we account as most impious and alien to the 
ChurcL" ' But in general there is an evident anxiety 
on the part of the framers of the creeds to approach as 
closely as possible to the Athanasian standpoint: a 
marked deference to the statements of Scripture, and a 
characteristic tendency to heap up terms expressive of 
the Son's dignity by way of compensation for the omission 
of the ffomoausion. Thus the second Antiochene symbol 
styles the Son, Oebv itc Oeov^ iXop i^ SKov, ftovap ex 
fAovoVf riXeiov itc reXeiov, fiaaOsAa iic 0atrCkiit»^^ /cupiov 
awh fcvpiov, \6yov ^Avra, tro^lav {anrai^, ^£9 aKqdivov^ 
6B0V, dkrideiav, avdaraavv^ iroiyAva^ 0vpav, arpetrrdv t€ 
KoX avcCKKouoroir r^ Beorffro^^ ovcta^ re /eaX fiovXSj^ koI 
Bvpdfiea>^ Kol Bo^t)^ rod nrarpo^ airapdWcucrov elteopa, 
TOP trpoyroroicov irdtrtf^ KrUrem^, k.t.'K^ Again, in the 
third creed of Antioch,^ the Son is declared to be 
''perfect God of perfect God, b^otten of the Father 
before the worlds." But throughout the symbols there 

^The *<Macro8tich" in Ath. de Synod, zxyi. 8 ; bo the "Pint 
Sirmian " [851], zriii. 06 ydp (rwrda'ao/aw utdr r^ xarpl, dXX' inrvrtrwyfLhw 
ry xarpL 

3 " Maorostich/' vhi sup. 8. 

* Ath. ds Synod, zziu. « Ihid. zxiv. 
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is a steady avoidance of the one crucial test of orthodox 
catholic belief. 

(h) It is to be further observed that in some of these 
creeds there is an express condemnation of Arian state- 
ments, intended doubtless to conciliate the GathoUcs; 
but a comparison of the anathemas of the ** Macrostich " 
for example, with those affixed to the creed of Nicaea, 
illustrates the tendency of the Eusebians to shelter them- 
selves behind evasive phraseology. In the ** Macrostich," 
it is declared " unsafe " to assert that the Son is i^ oix 
Svrmv^ or i^ frepo? roff^ inroardaeof^ ircLph rov varipa, 
or that " there was a time when He was not " ; but the 
only reason all^;ed is that these phrases are not 
found in Smpture, — an assertion which leaves open the 
question of their truth or falsity. It is significant also 
that the epithet tcricrov which Anus applied to the Son, 
and which was anathematised by the Nicene Fathers, is 
omitted from the list of expressions condemned by the 
<< Macrostich," nor is there any repudiation of the Arian 
assertion ovk f^ irpXv yevptfOfivai} 

(e) Again, several of the creeds contain a very decided 
condemnation of the teaching of Marcellus, which is not 
improbably aimed at Athanasius. Thus it is declared 
that Christ ''abides as King and God for evermore"; 
that "His kingdom continues indissoluble to endless 
ages";' while in the '^Macrostich" the disciples of 
Marcellus and ''Scotinus" (Photinus) are expressly 
anathematised for rejecting Christ's pre-existence, deity, 
and unending kingdom, ''upon pretence of supporting 
the Monarchia.** * It is clear that while the Nicene 
symbol was avoided as unscriptural, and Sabellian in 
tendency, the aberration of Marcellus and his adherents 
was welcomed by the Eusebians as a kind of object- 

' Bnt see the dose of the seoond Antioohene symbol : de Synod, zziii. 
* de Synod, zzii., zzy., zzri. ' Ibid, zzri. 6. 
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lesson, effectivelj illustrating the consequences of the 
Athanasian position.^ 

Enough has been said to give a fair idea of the 
attitude assumed by the Eusebians. The mere number 
and variety of the symbols produced by them sufficiently 
proves the weak and undecided character of their belief, 
and its inability to offer serious resistance to the pressure 
of hostile dialectic. Tet the position of this party 
seemed to be justifiable so long as the Nicenes oould 
plausibly be represented as inclining to Sabellianism. 
In the next stage of the struggle the anti-Nioene 
coalition was to some extent dissolved; the more 
religious-minded members of the party, after holding 
for a long while to the Origenist Christology, came to 
the point of declaring at the Synod of Ancyra (358) 
that the Son was not a creature, and that He was 
begotten of the Father's substance {itc 1% ovaia^). 
When once they were convinced that the Nicene symbol 
was not intended to shelter Sabellianism, they gradually 
drew nearer to the Catholics, and finally coalesced with 
them. The doctrine of such men as Basil of Ancyra, or 
Cyril of Jerusalem, was practically, if not verbally, that 
of Nicsea. 

The importance of the proceedings at the Council of 
Sardioa (343-344) is rather historical than dogmatic. 
The withdrawal of the Eusebians to Philippopolis served 
to exhibit very clearly the cleavage of opinion between 
East and West. The seceding party, besides deposing 
various Western prelates and reaffirming the former 
sentences against Athanasius, finally adopted a creed 
which was practically identical with the fourth Antiochene 
symbol.' The Westerns, under Hosius, contented them- 

^ See a list of the moet important creeds in Hagenbach, Hist, of 
DoOHnes, % 91 [yoI. i. p. 858]. 
' See Hilar, de Synod, xxxiv. ; op. Harnack, Dogmengesch, it 289. 
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selves with reaiBrming the symbol of Nicsea,^ and went so 
far as to acquit Marcellus of the charges brought against 
him by the Eusebians. 

11. After 344 there was a rapid development of the 
situation, and it was not long before the adherents of 
the Nicene symbol found that they had to reckon with 
three divergent types of belief. 

1. The Eusebians, after prolonged efforts to find a 
satisfactory formula, eventually adopted as their watch- 
word the phrase ifu>iov Korh wavrct.* Their aim was to 
exclude any nonnscriptural phrase, and accordingly they 
were only consistent in dropping any reference to the 
Divine substance (ov<rla). The vagueness of the phrase 
SfM>iov perfectly suited the purposes of the irreligious 
and indifferent members of the party. The expression 
seems to appear publicly for the first time in the so- 
called " dated " creed, or third Sirmian (369), in which 
the Son is confessed to be i^ioio^ r^ yanfi]<ravTi ainrov 
irarpl icarh t^9 ypa^^.^ An explanation is appended 
as follows : — ** Whereas the term * substance ' (ovo-ia) has 
been adopted by the Fathers in simplicity, and gives 
offence as unintelligible to the people, and not contained 
in the Scriptures, it has seemed good that it be removed, 
and that it be never in any case applied to God again, 
because the Divine Scriptures nowhere mention the 
owrla of Father and Son. But we say that the Son is 
like the Father in all things {o^jmiov r& irarpl Karh 
nravTa\ as all the Holy Scriptures declare and teach." 

^ Ath. torn, ad ArUioch, 6. 

* In the second Sirmian creed ("the blasphemy" : see Ath. d$ Synod, 
zzTiii.)f the Arian leaders, Valens, Ursacins, and others, make a new 
departure. They represent the mystery of the Divine generation as an 
ezcnse for ignoring the /acL The nse of oMa is prohibited, on the 
ground that the Father alone knows how He b^gat the Son. This, 
as Gwatkin remarks, was a new policy {Studies qfArioMitm, p. 157). 

* See Athan. de Synod, Tiii. ; cp. xzz. 
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This document was probably drafted by the semi-Arian 
prelate, Mark of Arethusa,^ and is evidently the result 
of a compromise, the more strict symbol of the semi- 
Arians (Sfunownov) being omitted. Virtually it erpresses 
the views of the Acadan or neo-Eusebian party, and the 
ifioiov is the positive symbol which at the close of this 
period, by aid of intrigue and persecution, ultimately 
triumphed. For it was a recension of this "" dated " creed 
that was eventually forced on the Western bishops at 
Ariminum (359), a document which indeed was of an 
even lower type than the original, inasmuch as the bare 
phrase Sfunov was craftily substituted for ofiotop tcark 
vdvra, while the use not only of ova-^a but also of 
vrroarao't^ in relation to the Divine Persons was pro- 
scribed.' Not only was the West compelled to accept 
this document ; it was also adopted a few months later 
by an Acacian Council at Constantinople (360). Thus 
in 360 ''the whole world groaned and marvelled to find 
itself Arian." » 

The real objection to the phrase Sfioiov is not its 
incorrectness, but its obviously evasive character. By 
semi- Arians like Basil of Ancyra, it could be employed 
in a virtually catholic sense, as including the idea of 
likeness " in will, in subsistence, in existence, in being," 
likeness such as a son bears to a father.^ So Cyril of 
Jerusalem speaks freely of the Son as ofjboto^ Karh wavra, 
ip nraa-iv ofjtou^, and seems to regard this confession as 

^ A clear aoooont of the droumstancee xb given by Dr. Bright, Hiatorieal 
JFriiinffa <tf8. Aihafuuiut, Introd. p. Ixzzi. ff. 

' See the creed in Ath. de Synod, xxx., which should be compared with 
the " dated " creed in c yiii. 

' Jerom. cuiv, Lueif. viL The most prominent Ensebian of this period 
was the unscrupnlous Valens, bishop of Morsa in Pannonia. 

*See Basil's declaration, ap. Epiph. Hber, IxziiL 22, card Tim de 
od iiAifw Kwrk T^ip fioffKtiffWf dXXd Kvrb. r^v ^darao'iWf koX card r^iw Ihrap^uf, 
KoX jcord rb clyot, x.r.X. 
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the ''rojal road" of orthodox belief.^ Nor does even 
Athanasius hesitate to repeatedly employ the expression.' 
But as used by Arianising theologians the ofioiov was 
ambigaons : it might connote mere likeness in will, or 
character, or operation, and indeed, as we shall presently 
see, it was liable to be employed as the Ic^cal premiss 
from which was deduced the blasphemous formula 

2. This period (344—361) also witnesses the rise of the 
so-called '* semi-Anan," or as it might be more correctly 
called, the '' semi-Nicene " school, consisting of those 
who in perfect sincerity and on religious and doctrinal 
grounds, objected to the ffomoatmcn as Sabellian in 
tendency, and preferred to adhere to the Caesarean 
creed presented at the Council by Eusebiua There were 
earnest and even devoted men among them, such as 
Mark of Arethusa, Cyril of Jerusalem, and the learned 
and blameless Basil of Ancyra. It should be added that 
Constantius himself — wavering, restless, despotic, and 
passionate as he was — more decidedly inclined to this 
party than to their Hbmoean or Acadan rivals.' These 
theologians were deeply imbued with the subordinatianist 
teaching of the pre-Nicene period, but they were 
desirous to side with Athanasius, and were more and 
more alarmed and repelled by the growing secularity and 
profanity of the Acacian party. Nor did they share in 
the strong aversion to non-scriptural phraseolc^ which 
was supposed to be the chief objection to the symbol 
of Nicsea. 

In 368 the views of this middle party took shape at 
the Synod of Ancyra held under the presidency of Basil.^ 

' See CaUch, !▼. 7 ; zi. 4 ; zi. 17. 

* See pasmges in Newman, Ath, TreaHtes, vol. ii. pp. 482 f. 

' Newman, Arians, p. 297. 

' See Epiph. ffcer, Ixxiii. 2-11. Gp. Loofe, op, cU. % 84. 
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The synodal letter of this Council shows that pure 
Arianism at anyrate was not the creed of the East, for 
it definitely repudiates the strictly Arian tenets, e.g. the 
avofioiov and the creatureliness of the Logo& It insists 
that in essence the Son is like the Father (ofjLoio^ Kar' 
oxHriav)}- but at the same time the Himaouaion is 
condemned.' 

The proceedings of this Council are interesting for 
more than one reason. It was a clear gain that there 
should be some dedsive protest against positive Arian- 
ism;^ but the distinctive features of the Ancyrene 
statement are — (1) its insistance on our Lord's Sonship 
as implying ofioUTij^, Our Lord bids us be baptized in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, ** in order that • . . hearing the title Son we may 
conceive of the Son as like the Father whose Son He is," 
The revelation of the Divine Fatherhood is in fact a clue 
to the theological problem. '' In the phrase 076^17x09," 
says Basil, '* there lb no indication of the Fathen^s power." 
. . . ''Even if we mention the name Father, we find 
suggested in the very title the notion of the Son. For 
a father is so caUed as being the father of a boxl'*^ 
(2) The scriptural defence of the ofiotovtrtov. (3) The 
repudiation of the ofioownov as virtually equivalent to 
ravroovirtov, used in a Sabellian sense.^ Evidently the 
Synod was anxious to mediate between the Sabellian and 
Arian views of Christ's person. The texts quoted in 
support of the SfjbOLovaiov were such as S. John v. 19 
(o/iOia>9 iroieT) and 26, Bom. viii 3, PhiL iL 7, and 

^ Epiph. ffcBT, Ixziii. 6. ' Ibid. 11. 

' Tlie Synod condemned the Arian manifesto of Sirminm ("second 
Sirmian," caUed the "blasphemy"). See Ath. de Synod. zxrilL 

* Epiph. IzziiL §§ 8, 14, 19. Cp. Teiy similar language in BasQ of 
Gesarea, Ep. zzzviii. 4 ; Greg. Kas. Orat. tll. 20. 

' Other points are noticed in a long note of Hamack, Doffmengeseh, ii. 
p. 249. 
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special stress was laid on the expression Image of God 

as implying likeness, but not identity of substance. In 

fact, with the declaration of likeness the semi-Arians 

were satisfied. Athanasius speaks of them with uniform 

respect and consideration. " Those," he says, ^ who 

accept everything else that was settled at Nicsea, and 

dispute only about the Homoousion, are not to be 

regarded as enemies ; nor do we attack them as Arians, 

or as opponents of the Fathers; but we discuss the 

matter with them as brethren with brethren, who have 

the same meaning as ourselves, and differ only about the 

word. For when they acknowledge that the Son is itc 

TTJq ovala^ rov warpo^ xal fiif i^ iripa^ inroardaeio^, and 

that He is not a creature or a product, but genuine and 

natural offspring (yvii<riop seal ^vcei yivptffAa), and that 

He is eternally wiUi the Father as being His Word and 

Wisdom, they are not far from accepting even the 

Hornootisum,*' ^ It would seem that the influence of 

Hilary did much towards gradually drawing over the 

semi-Arians to the catholic view. His treatise de 

Synodis^ which was written apparently in 368, was 

designed to bring about an understanding between the 

Gallican Church and the semi-Ariana Hilary frankly 

recognises the difficulties which hindered the latter from 

accepting the ffomootLsion, but exhorts them earnestly no 

longer to repudiate a formula which alone could secure 

the doctrine which he and they prized — the true Sonship 

of our Lord. ** Hombiision intelligo ex Deo Deum, non 

dinftJTniliM essentia, non divisum sed natum, et ex 

innascibilis Dei substantia congenitam in Filio, secundum 

similitudinem, unigenitam nativitatem. Quid fidem 

meam in JuymoUsion damnas, quam per JunnoeUsii 

professionem non potes non probare?" Finally, he 

adds, " Date veniam, fratres, quam frequenter poposcL 

^ de Synod* xli. 
VQIi, II.— 2 
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AriftTii non estis; cor negando HorM^iUion censemini 
Ariani?"! 

3. Meanwhile the doctrine of strict or logical AriaTiiflm 
was developed in the hands of Aetius and Eunomius in 
a direction which Arius himself seems to have suggested.* 
Of these two leaders little needs to be said. Aetios 
appears to have been in succession a vine-dresser, a gold- 
smith, and a medical practitioner. Both he and his 
pupil Eunomius had practised disputation, and both dis- 
played the familiar Arian characteristics. But with some 
faculty of disputation, and skill in Aristotelian methods 
of dialectic, they combined a disdain of dissimulation 
which was comparatively creditable, and which soon 
brought upon them the resentment of Constantius. 
After 360 the Aruymcean Arians ceased to be formidable ; 
indeed it is evident that the formulation of their tenets 
produced a reaction, as is proved by their condemnation 
at Ancyra. The general line of their reasoning was as 
follows. Starting from the conception of God as o 
arfivpfiTo^^ they argued that between the a/fiwqro^ and 
yevvrjro^ there could be no esaenticU resemblance (tear 
owrlav), but at most a iTiorai resemblance.^ As the 
Unbegotten, God is an absolutely simple being ; an act of 
generation would involve a contradiction of His essence 

^ Hilar, de Synod, ten de J!de OrienUUium, Izzzviii. (written probably 
at the end of 868). By ''congenitam in Filio . . . nativitatem," H. 
seems to mean, "a simultaneous, unique generation involving perfect 
likeness." This is an assertion apparently of the fact that the Son is 
eowal with the Father, only-hegcUen, and, as a consequence, the exaei 
image of the Father's substance. 

* In the Thalia, ap. Ath. OraL e. Arian. i. 6, d \6yot dXX6r/xot fnh Koi 
dy6/MK0$ jcar& irdrra Tijs roOvarp^ oMat ml ldi6T7ir6t imp, Jc.r.X. 

' Ehinom. J3aq>os. fid. 2, 0/MKor rt} yewtn/ja-am fiMvw kot ^alpenr 
6ftoi6r7fTa . . . aCdi Cm dyhwrprop dycptrffrtfi* Op. Apol, xiv., xzviii., ap. 
Fabricius, Bibl. Orceca, vol. viiL c. 23. Epiph. ffcor. Izzvi. gives the 
ffwrayfiiTiop of Aetius. Cp. Greg. Naz. Oral. xziz. 10, od rairr^P, ^^9 
rb iuyivvj^rw JccU rd ykvwjfrw tl d^ ro&ro, o6di 6 Udf r ji trarpl roAr^, 
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by introducing duality into the Grodhead. The Unbe- 
gotten cannot possibly resemble in essence that which 
is batten. The formulse arrived at by this kind of 
reasoning were ereporrf^ icar' ovclap, apofioio^ koX Korh 
irdvra icaX kot^ ouciav, etc. The Acadans did not 
venture openly to favour the Anomosans, and actually 
anathematised them at Seleucia in 359/ but as Newman 
points out» in its practical effect the Sfioiov was really 
equivalent to the apofioiou, ''mere similarity always 
implying difference."* 

It is not necessary to enter at length into the historical 
relations between the different parties whose divergent 
beliefs we have been reviewing. It is enough to point 
out that the exclusion of other formulse seemed to pave 
the way for the victory of the Sfioiov. 

The logical Arians fearlessly concluded that Christ was 
not God ; the semi-Anans, who differed from the Arians 
not only in their more religious tone of mind, but also in 
their sense of the mystery of the Divine Being and 
relationships, could not satisfactorily clear themselves of 
the charge of ditheism;' the Emperor and the court 
party (Acadans) soon perceived that if peace was to be 
restored, it could only be by dropping the Htmuxmsum 
and carrying a neutnral formula, such as ofioiop Karh 
rrdpra C09 ai r^pa^l XSyovciv. It was a deadlock, and a 
colourless and iadefinite symbol seemed to be the only 
mode of escape. Consequently the " third Sirmian " 
creed was drawn up as a provisional formula (May 369), 
but that which was eventually carried at the divided 
Council of Ariminum and Seleucia contcdned, as we have 

1 Ath. de Synod, zxiz. ' Ariaru^ p. 806. 

' The ezpoeitioii of fiuth at Anoyra sajrs of S. Paul's preaching at 
Corinth, rf d^vSXoyl^Ttf r^f dwdfum i/ubfioyt rj^r co^aif tQp cv>^^l^€ff0iu 
BwofUrttp (Epiph. Ixxiu. 6). See Kewman, Ath, Treatises, 2. 284; 
Barpack, Do^mengesck, iL 244. 
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noticed, a bare assertion of the S/jloiov, Valens audaciously 
omitting the qualifying words KariL irdvra. This im- 
perial creed, as it may fairly be called, was forced upon 
the Western bishops in exchange for the condemnation 
of pure ArianisnL^ 

Thus the work of Nicaea was undone. In 360 in a 
Council held at Constantinople the Acadans completed 
their triumph. Probably in deference to the suspicions 
of Constantius, Aetius was banished, while some leading 
semi-Arians, Basil, Macedonius, Cyril, and others, were 
deposed and exiled as troublers of the Church's peace. 
Hilary, after making a desperate effort to reopen the 
discussion of the faith before the Emperor and Council,* 
shared the same fate. The prospects of the Church 
at the time of Constantius' death were indeed as gloomy 
as could well be conceived, — the Latins committed 
to an Arian creed, the Soman bishop Liberius a 
renegade, Hosius dead, Athanasius a wanderer in the 
deserts, Arian prelates in most of the sees of 
Eastern Christendom, perplexity and dismay m the 
hearts of the faithful laity who still adhered to the 
Nicene faitL' 

III. The years 361-381 witnessed the doctrinal 
break-up of Arianism, and the decline and close of its 
ascendency. The return of Athanasius to Alexandria 
took place on Julian's accession; in the following 
summer (362) a Synod was held at Alexandria to dis- 
cuss several points of pressing importance, especially the 
treatment of bishops who had arianised. As to these 
it was decided that those who had communicated with 

1 See Harntck, Dogmengeaeh, iL 246, 247. Op. Ath. da S^nod, vm, 
Ath. points out in d$ Synod, iii. and iy. that the creed ib dated, and its 
novelty confesaed by the yery fact. 

* In his ad Ccnd. Aug, Ub. iL 

' See Newman's ArianSf App. Note V. 
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Arians compulsoiily, through surprise or weakness, should 
contmue to hold their sees on signing the Homo(m8ion. 
All, in fact, were to be welcomed into Christian fellow- 
ship who would now accept the Nicene formula and 
condemn ArianisnL 

The other main question raised at the Council was 
one of phraseology. Confusion had arisen from the fact 
that the Westerns used hypostasis as synonymous with 
substantia {owrla)^ and accordingly spoke of una hypostasis, 
while the usual Eastern phrases were rpw inrooTdaei^ 
and fiia ovala. The difficulty was specially acute in 
relation to the schism at Antioch, where the Meletians 
adhered to the phrase rpeU inro<rrda€i^, while the 
schismatic party of Paulinus (Nicenes) preferred rpla 
vpoawna. The Council of Alexandria incidentally 
endeavoured to heal the trouble at Antioch, but its 
efforts were frustrated by the self-wiQed action of 
Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari. Its main concern, however, 
was to regulate and adjust the theological terminology 
which had occasioned confusion. After mutual explana- 
tions had been offered, it was decided that both phrases 
(una hypostasis and rpeU vnoardaeiv) were to be depre- 
cated Neither ova-ia nor vir6<TracL^, it was maintained, 
were strictly applicable to the Godhead, owria being 
nowhere used in the Scriptures with any reference to 
the Divine Being, and xnroara^i^ being employed by the 
apostle only ''through a dogmatic necessity" (r^ r&v 
BcjfMTwv avajKr)). The use of these terms, therefore, 
though acknowledged to be allowable in any other con- 
nection (scoff irepop Xoyov) was practically discouraged, 
and the Nicene creed was unanimously adopted as a 
standard not only of belief, but of phraseology.^ Besides 
declaring the divinity of the Holy Spirit against Mace- 

^ See Atb. torn, ad Aniioeh. 6, 6 ; Socr. H.JS, iii. 7. Cp. Kewman, 
Ariantf c. v. { 1. 
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donios, the Council also asserted the verity of our Lord's 
reasonable human souL In the following year (363) a 
synod held at Antioch, under the presidency of Meletius, 
accepted the Honuxmsion in the somewhat evasiye sense, 
&n itc tQ9 ovaia^ rev warpi^ 6 vio^ e^ewrfifi teal irt 
Sfioio^ lear^ ohciav r^ irarpL^ The explanation is 
significant ; while it covered the ambiguous confession of 
men like Acadus, it served also to mark the amal- 
gamation of religious-minded semi-Arians with the 
Nicenes. 

During the interval between this Council and the 
synod of Constantinople (381) several prominent figures 
passed from the scena The death of liberius (366) 
was followed by that of Hilary (368). Athanasins 
himself, after once again suffering exile during the 
persecution of Yalens, passed away in 373 ; and Basil of 
Csesarea in 379. The accession of Theodosius in 379 
restored the hopes of the orthodox. Eight years after 
the death of Athanasius the second ecumenical Council 
was summoned to meet at Constantinopla No Western 
bishops were present, but 160 Eastern prelates attended. 
The first president, Meletius of Antioch, died during the 
session of the Council, and was succeeded by Gr^ory, 
and he, on his resignation, by Nectarius. Among those 
present at the sittings were Gregory of Nyssa and Cyril 
of Jerusalem. According to the prevailing view, the 
result of the Council was the adoption of the Nicene 
creed, with certain additions, — a clause directed against 
the tenets of Marcellus, and an expansion of the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, in view of the Macedonian develop- 
ment of Arianism. But historical investigation points 
to a different origin of the formula supposed to have 
been adopted at Constantinople. There is good reason 
for doubting whether the so-called Niceno-Constantino- 

1 Socr. ff,K iii. 25. 
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politan creed was the one really subscribed by the CounciL 
It seems probable that the Synod of 381 put forth 
no new symbol, but contented itself with acknowledging 
the Nicene creed.^ The creed which we usually call 
''Nicene" (Niceno-Constantinopolitan) was probably a 
recension of an older creed, possibly the traditional 
baptismal creed of Jerusalem,* enlarged by Cyril soon 
after his transition from semi-Arianism to the JTomo- 
ausum (about 362). It was only at a later time, when 
the Council of 381 was generally recognised as ecumenical, 
that the creed was ascribed to it *' It was to all appear- 
ance reserved for a later time than the age of Chalcedon 
to confuse the 'creed of the 160' with the enlarged 
Nicene creed, and thus to complete the fictitious history 
which was begun when the 150 Fathers of Constantinople 
were first reputed to be the authors of the creed, of 
which we may well believe that they had expressed 
approval"' Thus, in fact, it would seem that the 
Nicene symbol ** in its turn gave place to a creed of yet 
more venerable ancestry, the worthiest of those that 
were called forth after a longer experience by the wants 
of a more auspicious tima'' There is nothing to show 
why the creed in its present form was attributed to the 
Council of 381. It should be observed in regard to this 
symbol that (1) as compared with the Nicene creed, it 
omits the explanatory clause, iic rt;? ovaia^ rov warpo^, 
and the anathemas ; (2) as compared with later defini- 
tions, there is no assertion of the consubstantiality 
{ffamoausion) of the Holy Spirit/ 

^ So Sozoxn. ff.E. yU. 9. See the arguments of Hainack, Dogmsnffeseh, 
it 265 note, and Seebei>g, L^irfmeh der Dogmenffeach, i 192 note. Cp. 
Hort, Two di9$eriiUion$ (1876) ; L00&, Doipnengetch. § 84, 4 note. 

* See Cyril, CaUeh. t. 12. 

' Hort, Ihoo disaaiaUoni, p. 115. 

^The attempt to reconcile the Macedonians, of whom ihirty-six 
attended the GoancU, completely &iled. See Socr. If,S, t. 8. 
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§ IL The Theologt of Athanasius 

Athanasius was bom about 296. He was brought up 
at Alexandria and trained in the catechetical school In 
325 he took a prominent part in the Council of Nicaea ; 
succeeded Alexander as bishop in 326 ; and died in 
373. The most elaborate dogmatic work of his later 
years is his series of Oratums against the Arians. His 
historical writings, especially the treatises On the decrees 
of the Nicene Synods and on the Synods of Ariminum and 
Sdeiida, are important as a chief source of information 
respecting the course of the Arian controversy between 
325 and 361. But already at an early age (about the 
year 318) he wrote a work consisting of two essays, 
Against the Heaihen and On the Incarnation of the 
Ward — both of them remarkable for their philosophic 
mode of treatment and their strong grasp of the central 
fact of Christianity. The work contra Gentes (X0709' 
Kara ^EXKiivwv) is a polemic against heathenism, the 
main purpose of which is to assert the distinct per- 
sonality and transcendence of God; from this mono- 
theistic position Athanasius argues to the existence of a 
Divine Word or Son. The de Incwmatione {vepl r^ 
ivavOpcoirtja-eox: rov Aoyov) takes as its starting-point the 
intimate relation that exists between the universe and 
the Logos, regarded as its creator, and as the essential 
revealer of God. 

Before giving any detailed account of this treatise we 
may briefly describe the subsequent literary history of 
the author. To the years between 350-365 belong 
Athanasius' Apology against the Arians ; his letter to a 
friend On the decrees of the Nicene Synods defending the 
use of the non-scriptural term HomxHmsion\ his d^ 
sententia Dianysii — designed to refute the pretension of 
Arius and his followers that the doctrine of Dionysius of 
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Alexandria accorded with their own. The Oraiions were 
written apparently daring the third exile, when Athan- 
amxm was in hiding in the Nitrian desert The letter 
to Epictetnu beloi^ to 371, and is significant as marking 
the point of transition from controversies on the Trinity 
to those which concerned the Incarnation. In this 
letter Athanasius states the faith against positions 
which, in germ at least, are those of ApoUinaris and of 
Nestorius respectively — viz. the assertion that Christ's 
body was not truly human but formed out of the essence 
of the Gkxlhead, and the view that the Virgin-bom and 
crucified Jesus was a human individual distinct from the 
Word or Son.^ Athanasius sees in these ideas a retro- 
gression to Docetism, and insists on the necessity of a 
real assumption by God of the human nature which 
needed redemption. 

We may now return to the two earliest treatises — the 
contra Oentee and the de Inoamatiam — in order to form 
some idea of the point of view from which Athanasius 
regards the Incarnation. It may bd said at once that 
he is the first Greek Father who seems explicitly to raise 
and to answer the question Cur Deus homo 1 His start- 
ing-point is the existence and Deity of the Logos. 
The existence of the Word was acknowledged by the 
highest philosophy of the day ; His Divine subsistence 
was an element in the immemorial tradition of the 
Church. Athanasius aims at exhibiting the continuous 
operation of the Logos in creation, in the preservation of 
the universe, and in the restoration or salvation of man- 
kind. 

In the contra Oentes Athanasius paves the way for his 
doctrine of the Incarnation by insisting on two com- 

* See ad Sjpict. tIL (against docetio tendenciea), and xi. (against 
Nestorian tendencies). Cp. ohap. ii. and Dorner, diy. i. yol. ii. p. 864 L 
Bright, 8, Aih,9 Orations against the Avians, introd. p. xcyii. 
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plementary truths — (1) the transcendence and self* 
sufficiency of Grod as the immaterial and invisible cause 
of all that exists ; ^ (2) His immanence as the principle of 
order, hannony, and rationality that pervades the oniverae.' 
The principle whereby Grod is present in the nniverse 
can be no other than the Logos, not the mere " sporadic ** 
Logos of the Stoics, but the very Word {airroKoyosi) of 
God Himself, living and operative, "a person distinct 
from the creation . . . who ordered the universe and 
enlightens it by His providence," ar^€t0ov warper aya0o^ 
X0709 vwapx^P'^ At this point Athanasius gives to his 
description of the Godhead that ethical turn which 
colours his whole theory of the Incarnation, and is 
specially characteristic of the catholic conception of 
God which he represents. The goodness of God — 
that is his keynote. ''The Qod of the universe is by 
nature good and glorious (inrip/eakos) ; whence also He is 
kind to man. For a good being is incapable of envy; 
He grudges to none his existence; nay. He wills the 
existence of all that He may be able to show His loving- 
kindness to man." ^ 

At this point the transition is made to the considera- 
tion of the Incarnation. God is the fountain of good ; 
He accordingly imparts to His rational creatures the 
light of the Logos, — ^makes them XoyiKoi, and possessors, 
as it were, of "shadows of the Logos." ^ He protects 
them beforehand from failure to attain their true end by 
the gift of a law, and of grace to fulfil it Why then 
was the Incarnation necessary ? 

1. First, answers Athanasius, because sin appeared, 
and by depriving man of the Logos, deprived him of the 
principle of life. Sin thwarted the purpose of God, and 

^ c. OenL xxviiL, xxix. * Ibid, zxzYi.-xL ' Ibid, zl. ; op. zliL 
« Ibid, zli. The thought is Plato's : see Tim, 29 s. Cp. de Inoarr^, iiL 
^ de Ineam, iii. 
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de&ced His image in man; but its main consequence 
was death. Man who by continued subjection to, and 
union with, the Logos might have been immortal, became 
by sin subject to the law of natural corruption (i^opd). 
Hie ethical view of the Incarnation is at once suggested. 
''It was our state that was the cause of the great 
descent ; our transgression that evoked the loving-kind- 
ness (i^CKavBpmrlav) of the Logos." ^ What was God to do ? 
To have acquiesced in the ruin of His handiwork would 
have been weakness, or want of love; it would have 
been unworthy of His goodness.* Thus Athanasius 
boldly insists that the necessity of redemption lies in the 
perfection of the Divine character. " But," it might be 
asked, *' ii God is good, why was not repentance on man's 
part sufficient?" Athanasius replies that repentance 
might have been a sufficient remedy for sin viewed 
merely as an act of the will ; but repentance was power- 
lees to undo the physical effects which ain had wrought. 
Men were overwhelmed in their natural corruption, and 
besides there was a just claim of the Creator to be 
satisfied (viL). Nothing would suffice in such a crisis 
but the very presence of the creative Logos Himself. 
He who had been the creator must needs be the author 
of a new creation ; He alone could share the thoughts, 
and sympathise with the purpose of the Father, could 
recognise the unseemliness of the ruin, the pitifulness of 
the misery in which man was involved (vii, viii). So He 
assumed a body akin to ours, a body capable of death, 
capable also of being an instrument of restoration. This 
sacred body He constituted His organ,^ and by His entire 
appropriation of our nature became our perfect repre- 
sentative before God (ix.). This surely was a work 

* de Incam, iy. * lUd, tL «. fin, 

UunroUtroi roOro 6t9T€p SpyopoPf k,t,\. 
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" peculiarly siiited to God's goodness " ; it was a woithy 
exhibition of love seeking the recovery of the lost. So 
at least does the New Testament describe it (2 Cor. v. 14 ; 
Heb. ii 9, etc.).^ 

2. Athanasius proceeds (xL-xvi) to give a second 
reason for the Incarnation. It was necessary not only 
for man's restoration, but for the revelation of Grod. 
Man was made for the knowledge of God, and to this 
end was endowed with a share of the Logos, but by sin he 
lost the principle of Divine reason, and in spite of Gkxl's 
witness to Himself in creation and in the law, he 
gradually sank to lower depths of d^radation (xL, ziL). 
It was thus necessary that the Logos Himself should 
assume a body, that man might be again renewed after 
His image. If the effaced image was to be restored it 
must be renewed by the Son of God Himself, as being 
the very image of the Father ; if the lost knowledge of 
God was to be recovered, the Word of God must come 
down to man's level and present Himself by means of 
a human body in the sphere of sense {ip y€V€a'€& teal roi^ 
ala-OijToh) in order that through Him man might re- 
cognise the Father (xiiL— xv.). And this the Word 
actually accomplished in the Incarnation. "For men's 
minds having finally fallen to things of sense, the Word 
disguised Himself by appearing in a body, that He might 
as Man transfer men to Himself and centre their senses 
on Himself, and . . . persuade them by the works 
which He wrought that He is not Man only, but also 
God " (xvl). 

So far Athanasius has stated the two main functions 
of the incarnate Logos. (1) As the Life He destroys 
the principle of corruption which held man captive ; He 
restores to man what he had lost by sin, the boon of 
immortality {a^0ap<rCa), (2) As the Word of God He 

^ de Ineam, x. 
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restoree the true knowledge of the Father ^ — this point 
being expanded in chap& xvii-xix., with special reference 
to the death of Christ. 

In the following chapters (xx.-xxxii) the Divine 
method of salvation is dealt with in detail, in order to 
exhibit more distinctly the real consequences of Christ's 
death and resurrection. The central thought of this 
section is that the Logos is in two respects the Head 
and Bepresentative of our race ; first, in paying the debt 
due for sin, on behalf of all ; second, in imparting to the 
human race the fruits of His victory over death, — ^life 
and incorruption (cu^apcla), Christ assumes the body 
of man in order to pay the debt which all owed (to 
o^CKoijyeuov irapk iravnov). For " smce it was necessary 
that the debt owing from all should be paid again . . . 
to this end, after giving the proofs of His Grodhead from 
His works, He next offered up His sacrifice also on 
behalf of all, yielding His temple to death in the stead 
of all, in order, first, to make men quit and free of their 
old trespass,* and, secondly, to show Himself more 
powerful even than death, displaying His own body 
incorruptible as firstfruits of all ** (xx.). Two results in 
&ct followed from the death, and were attested by the 
resurrection: (1) 'Hhe death of all was accompUshed 
(hrXvipouro) in the Lord's body "; (2) ^ death and corrup- 
tion were wholly done away by reason of the Word that 
was united with it " (xx.). 

This chapter summarises Athanasius' teaching as to 
the purpose of the Incarnation ; the thought of redemp* 
tion is the keynote of his theolc^. His central idea is 

> Hmack remurlu (Do^pMngesch, ii. 159) that thiB is a reprodaction of 
the favourite thought of the apologifts, hut while they insisted chiefly 
on the UaMng of Christ, Athanadns regards the penon of Christ as the 
real rerelation of the Godhead. What nature was powerless to teach man, 
he learned from the actual life and activity of the incarnate Word. 

' See also chaps, vii., iz., x., where the same thought is developed. 
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that by the Incarnation the Divine Being Himself 
entered into the world of humanity, in order to fulfil ite 
obligations, and to lift it into the life of feUowship with 
(Jod — in a word, to ** deify " human natural It is in 
this respect that Athanasius seems to advance beyond 
some of the ante-Nicene apologists. They r^arded the 
Logos philosophically as the creative and life-giving 
principle of the universe. Athanasius looks upon the 
Logos as essentially the Redeemer and Saviour; the 
philosophical standpoint gives way to the religiouB and 
ethical interest' Athanasius in fact anticipates the 
Thomist view that the Incarnation was needed only for 
man's restoration, and was a supreme manifestation of 
Divine pity and love. ** His becoming man," he says in 
another work, ** would never have taken place, had not 
man's need been present as the cause." ' And here he is 
true to the traditions of the Greek school of apologists, 
especially Justin and the writer to Diognctus, although 
his estimate of revekUion as the means of redemption 
appears qualified and subdued when compared with theirs. 

^ Chap. liy. aMt -yAp ^r^/xdnyo'ey &a ^A^ct Ot9woafi(aiuw, This is on the 
whole tiie most chancteristic idea of Athanasius. Cp. esp. OnU, e, 
Arian, i. 88, 89. a^6f vlowoiiiff€P ii/xaf t^ trarpil, ical 4$€orohfff€ roi)t 
Ap0p(brwt, ytphfuvot a^6f AwOpiairot. *Ovk Apa Ar^/xinrof 6p, Ikrrepoif y4yaif€ 
^e6t* dXXd Btbs &p, Hartpop yiyopev Ap0pwwotf &a fi&XXor i^/t&f tfeoroii^. 
6eoiroli^(f is for Athanasius a heightening of human life, a renewal of 
man after the Divine likeness, not a pantheistic absorption of the human 
in the divine. (See Harnack, l,e. ii. p. 162 note ; cp. Newman, Ath, 
Treatiaes, ii. p. 88, 8.y. ''Deification.") 

* Obeenre in this oonnection the importance of the doctrine of creation 
in chaps. i.-iii., in which the act of creation is ascribed not to the Logos 
but directly to God. To the elder apologists, as to Philo, the characteris- 
tic work of the Logos was that of creation— an idea which tended towards 
dualism, by over-insLstance on the thought of mediation between God uid 
the creature. Characteristic of Athanasius is the idea expressed in OraL 
c Arian, iii. 6, rb yiip tSiop r^t roO vwrpbs o^lat iTrhf 6 uI6f, iw $ i^ Krim% 
Tpbt rhuf Btbp KwniKKdffffeTo, [Harnack, iL 206 note.] 

' OrtU. c. Arian, ii, 56. 
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The second sectaoii of the de ImarMxiwM is in large 
measure apol(^etac ; the third section (xxxiii-lv.), even 
polemical. The main interest of both parts, however, is 
that, apart from details, they answer some great Sb friori 
objections to the actual fact of the Incarnation, and the 
mode of its occurrence. Thus (1) Athanasius deals with 
the somewhat modem difficulty that the Incarnation is 
incompatible with the idea of the Divine infinity (xli, 
xliL; op. xvi, xvii). His reply is that though the Logos 
dwelt in the body, He was not pent up in it. He did 
not cease to be in the entire creation, as the source of its 
life, and movement, and order. There is nothing absurd 
in the idea that the Word should manifest Himself, as 
in the whole universe, so specially in a part "For 
humanity too is a part of a whole " (xliL). And this is 
justified by analogy : for the human mind '' though per- 
vading man throughout, is interpreted by a particular 
part of the body, the tongue." Similarly the Word, 
though pervading the universe, may well use the human 
body as an instrument (2) Again, it is asked, ^ Why did 
the Word not manifest Himself through some nobler part 
of the creation than man ? " as if it were unworthy of Him 
to dwell in a mere human body. Athanasius answers that 
the Word came " not to make a display, but to heal and 
instruct the su£Fering." It was man alone that had gone 
astray ; " neither sun nor moon nor heaven nor the stars 
nor water nor air had swerved from their order; but 
knowing their artificer and sovereign, the Word, they 
remain ever as they were " (zliii). The Word became 
man in order to aid him, thus condescending to his 
weakness, and coming as it were to the rescue of the 
storm-tossed universe, by taking His seat at the helm 
and correcting its calamities.^ Here again it is notice- 
able that Athanasius finds the true answer to a specula- 

> Ath. refoTS to a passage of Plato, Fot,iL 278 D. 
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tive difficulty in the character of Grod (3) Again, 
** Why did not GtoA aid man by mere fiat (veifMn fiov^} ? 
Why was the Word compelled to assume a body — ^He 
who had called the creatures into being ? " Athanasius 
replies that the question now was not of creating a 
world — calling it out of non-existence, but of restoring 
that which was already existent. ''It was not things 
non-existent that needed salvation, so that a bare ficU 
should suffice, but man, already existent, was going to 
corruption and ruin" (xliv.). Further, the corruption 
had made its seat uriihin the body, '* death was engen- 
dered within," and it was necessary that life also should 
be, as it were, '' wedded " (av^irKatetjvM) to the body, if 
the inherent corruption was to be vanquished and ex- 
pelled. For the life of the Logos is, as it were, the 
asbestos robe protecting the body from the ravages of 
death; it was with good reason, therefore, that the 
Saviour clad Himself with a body, in order that man's 
mortality might be svxxUowed up of life} 

The whole book concludes (xlv. ff.) with a valuable 
summary of the facts of Christian experience as attesting 
the present and victorious energy of the risen Christ ; 
the decay of paganism and its accompanying evils, the 
expulsion of demons, the spiritual triumphs of the faith 
in nations, in society, in the individual character (lii.).' 
'* In a word," says Athanasius, ** the achievements of the 
Saviour, resulting from His becoming man, are of such 
kind and number, that if one should wish to enumerate 
them, he may be compared to men who gaze at the 
expanse of the sea and wish to count its waves." 

So far we have been concerned with Athanasius' theory 

^ The question raised by Athanasius is discussed more ftdly elsewhers 
(p. 826) ; cp. Greg. Nyss. Or<U, eat mag, zyii. 

* EspeciaUy noteworthy is the martyrs' contempt of death (IIL). Cp. 
the great passage in chap. ili\,\ and Cyprian, ad JUonai, 
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of redemption.^ Domer makes one criticism which may 
be repeated here, namely, that though the arguments of 
Athanasius imply the completeness of Christ's human 
nature, he yet makes express mention only of the body, 
without any reference to the human soul of Christ. He 
rq^ards our Lord rather as the Logos veiled in human 
fl^, than as the man passing through the different 
stages of human probation and development. In this 
respect he seems to fall short of his own conception of 
the Incarnation — that it was no mere theophany, but 
an actual participation in the lot and sufferings of man.' 
It is, in fact, characteristic of Athanasius that he 
habitually looks upon the Logos as the sole motive, 
** hegemonic," personal principle in the God-man. To him 
Christ is the indivisible God-man, the Divine Saviour 
and Enlightener, essentially one with the Grod whom He 
manifesta Here is a point of contrast between Athana- 
sius and the Antiochene school (Arius and afterwards 
Nestorius). To the latter, salvation seemed to consist 
not so much in essential fellowship with Deity, as in the 
knowledge of Grod coming to the aid of human freedom ; 
and Christ was accordingly regarded less as the Logos in- 
carnate than as the perfect, inspired man, communicating 
a revelation of Divine truth to men. The interest of 
Athanasius, in a word, was ethical and religious ; that of his 
opponents in the Arian struggle was mainly intellectuaL' 
From Athanasius' doctrine of the Incarnation we pass 
to his an ti- Arian polemic and his conception of the Trinity. 

^ Substantially the same soteriology is fonnd in Orai, e. Arian, i. 40-48, 
ii 67-70. 

* Dorner, Penon qf Ohriai^ div. i. vol. ii p. 260. But Hamack {Dog- 
mengetth. iL 213 note) points ont that in Oral, iii. 80, ffdf^ is expressly 
explained as meaning *' human nature" iD its totality. The verity of 
Christ's human soul was asserted by the Ck>uncil of Alexandria (362), the 
doctrine being further developed by Hilary. 

> Hamaok, u. 161 f. 

VOL. II. — 3 
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His method of dealing with Arianism oonsists in a 
clear development of its consequences. Thus, for ex- 
ample — (1), if Arius be right, the doctrine of an etemcd 
Trinity is false: there was a time when the Gkxlhead 
was, as it were, incomplete (iXXenni^), and the sacred 
Triad only attains completeness by the inclusion within 
itself of a created being — once non-existent, now deified 
and worshipped. An alien substance ((ivfj fcai oKKorpla 
if^vct^) is introduced into the sphere of Deity ; a pagan 
addition is made to the fulness of the Godhead.^ (2) 
Again, the Fatherhood of God cannot have been an 
eternal fact. There was a time when He as yet did not 
possess His Logos and Badiance (^p irore 0X0709, koX^ 
^019 &v^ d^&ffri^ fjv),^ (3) Further, the worship of an 
Arian Christ is in principle merely polytheistic. It is 
the worship of two Gods, one increate, the other created.' 
On the other hand, if Arius be right the worship of the 
Church is heathenish. (4) Finally, if the Logos be 
merely a creature, and therefore alterable in character 
(rpeiTTo^), he can neither reveal the Father nor unite 
man to God.^ It is this last consideration on which 
Athanasius lays the greatest stress. His strong soterio- 
logical interest prompts him to grasp, and forcibly point 
out, the real issue at stake, namely, the question whether 
the Son be a creature or not. ''Divine Sonship and 
creatureliness," he says in e£fect, " are ideas incompatible 
with each other." ^ The essential meaning of '' Son " in 
relation to Deity must imply consubstantiality of essence. 
The Arian insistance on posteriorUtf to the Father 
assumed a condition, namely, time, which could not exist in 
the case of God. If Christ, in fact, be literally a Son, 

* Oral. e. Arian. i. 17, 18. * Ibid. 24, 25. 

' OrtU. iii. 16. This is a fayonrite anti- Arian thesis. Cp., B.g., Bas. 
Gees. Ep. cczliiL 4, iroXv^eta KeKpdnjKe* /tdyas $€^ rap' a^oit xal fuicpSt, 

* Sec Oral. i. 86, and iL 67, 70. » Cp. Oral. ii. 2, 20, 78, 
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He must be what the Father i& No creature could 
mediate between God and man; could unite the 
creature to the Creator; could bestow the grace of 
adoption — adoptive sonship implying a real, essential 
sonship.^ 

Athanasius' general method of explaining expressions 
which implied the creatureliness of the Son, and which 
accordingly were pressed by the Arians, was to refer them 
to His manhood. As man, Christ is '* exalted " for us ; 
as man He "receives"; as man He is "anointed"; as 
man He was "created the beginning of the ways of 
God'';' as man He is called "firstborn of creation."' 
In short, all such expressions as iroteh, yipecdtu, terl^eip, 
K.T.X.j are to be referred to "the ministry and the 
economy " of the Word.^ In the third Oration various 
New Testament statements are examined, especially such 
as imply human limitations in the incarnate Word.^ 
These (such is Athanasius' usual line of interpretation) 
are to be looked at ethically as instances of condescen- 
sion to man's weakness and ignorance,^ not as implying 
any failure of power or knowledge in the Word. 

In Athanasius' positive doctrine of the Trinity the 
following points are important : — 

(1) We notice his tenacious hold on the doctrine of 
the monarMcL His starting-point is the statement fua 

> OnO. iL 24, 84, 85, 66-69. Cp. Newman, Ath. Tnalises, ii. 35. 

* OraL i 41 (Phil. ii. 9), 46 (Ps. xlv. 7 f.), 68 ff. (Prov. viii 22 ; Heb. 
i. 4 and iii 1). The discassion of Prov. yiii. 22 LXX. icdpiot ixrwiw fu 
dfx^ 88ttp airoO Wf ^pya adroO, takes up a large part of OrtU, ii, see 
eep. ii. 50. 

> Ool. i. 15 ; see OraL ii. 62. < OraL i. 62. 

* See esp. iii 27 for a list of Arian "stock " passages. 

'iii 87 ff. deals with the sabject of Christ's supposed ignorance (S. Mk. 
ziii. 82). On this point (see below, p. 299) Ath. speaks uncertainly. In 
liL 48 he simply says, uif fth X^^yM yoftb^Kti, vt M &w0pvrof dywoei' 
AwOptbrov 7&P (Scor t6 dyroetw. But see other suggestions in 48. In iiu 58 
Ath. allows the idea of vpoKotrlj in Christ. 
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ofy)^ OeoTfiTo^} Yet within this unity there are inrocra- 
^€i^, *' Persons " really snbsistent (ovauoSei^),^ not divided, 
or of different nature, but inter-related and inter- 
dependent, the Son being related to the Father as 
stream to fountain or radiance to light. Athanasius, 
indeed, approaches the Sabellian position when he says 
that S. Jo. X. 30, 1 and the Father are one, demonstrates 
the identity (ravrorffra) of the Godhead, while S. Ja 
xiv. 10, / am in the Father and the Father in Me, proves 
the unity of the substance (hforfira rf,^ ovalasi). But 
this passage ((hut. iii 3) is followed by one expressly 
repudiating the Sabellian view.* 

(2) The Son is irepoowno^ r&v yeinfr&p, and ofioovaia^ 
fcal iK rffi ovcla^ rov varpo^. He shares the unchange- 
ableness (ri Arpeirrov icaX avahXoLomov) of the Divine 
substance. It is noticeable that in the Oratione Athana- 
sius avoids the term Sfioovaiov. He was concerned 
with facts rather than with names, and he adheres 
closely to Scripture both in argument and statement 
He frequently uses the phrases ifjLoio^ lear ovclav, ofioieK 
oifcia^ (e.g. Orai. L 20, 21, ii 42), perhaps with a view 
of conciliating the semi-Arians; and even adopts the 
term SfAoio^ {Orat. i 9, ii 17); or airapdKKoucTo^ eUdv 
(i 26); even S/iou>9 Kark irama (il 18, 22). The £act 
is that he is penetrated by the Platonistic idea of the 
immeasurable gulf that separates the Creator from the 
creature ; if the Son be ranged on the side of the Father, 
He is thereby set over against the creature (ii. 20). 

^ See esp. Orai, iv. 1 ; op. iii. 15, and ii. 10. 

' Ath. has no word for "persons." He uses 9(^ or rpU, as tlie case 
requires. See the important passage OraL iy. 1. 

' Cp. iSijws. JUL i., where he r^ects the notion of a vioirdrwp. The Son 
is iK r^ oibalas rod Tarpfn^ tiSiow rjji o^las yiynifUL, The Son has one and 
the self-same substance with the Father. Cp. Orai, L 22, Hxuv ^« rw 
xarpbt Tijy Tairrfmjfra, and Orai, iii. 86, 4 ^^^ ^^ 0€&nis rw rarpdf tfe^njc 
iffrly. 
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(3) As to the Divine yhnnfci^, human analogies are 
expressly excluded (i 14). The Divine generation — 
here we have an Origenistic thought — ^is an eternal and 
necessary process in the Godhead : &<nrep ayaOi^ del fcai 
T§ ifnHrei, oirn»9 ael yeinnfruci^ t^ il>v(r€i 6 irarrip (OrcU, 
iil 66 ; cp. iv. 4). But the process is not ''necessary" 
in any mechanical sense. The term fiovki^ei is, indeed, 
disallowed (iii 63), but only because ''the Logos is 
Himself the living Will (CAo-a fiwX^ of the Father, by 
which all things were mada" The "nature" of God 
transcends the cat^^ories proper to human nature: 
(iii 62, &rf> oiv rw /cricfAaro^ 6 vw inripiceiTai, tocovt^ 
iMd 7^9 fiovkqc&o^ rh Karh ^wrof. 63, 6 fi^ iie fiovK^ 
aem^ {nrdp)((av 0ei^ ov ffovK^aei, dXXh ^cei rby tBunf Syei 
Xojop).^ While, however, Athanasius passes beyond the 
ante-Nicene subordinatianism, the element of inrorayii 
involved in the Son's derivcUum from the Father is recog- 
nised in OrcU. i. 68, where S. John xiv. 28 is explained : 
the Father is "greater" than the Son, not in dignity 
nor in priority of time, but only Si^ ri^v ef aurov rov 
varpo^ yepinjatP. In general, Athanasius employs the 
somewhat concrete language of his predecessors when it 
suits his purpose ; thus he speaks of the Son as ^vo-e^ 
yhfvfffjM (iii 67).' But his aim seems to be to insist 
on the actual objective subsistence of the Logos, who is 
a living person ; not like a human word, unsubstantial 
{dwiroararo^), but X0709 ^&v and ipovau^ ao^ia? 

* See the whole diMmenon iu. 62-^6. In 66 we have a new mode of 
statement. The Son is not d^Aifrof r*} Tarpl, but ^eX^ftcydf icrtw vapd 
roO TLarp^, He is derived from the Father *' with the Father's pleasure." 

' So Orat, ii. 24, and Expo9, fid. 3, y4ppfUM icar4 ^6ffitf rActor. 

* de SynotL xli. Op. Greg. Kyss. OnxL ccU, mag, L The eagxm. fid, i. 
gives a clear summary of Ath.'s doctrine as follows : We believe in God 
the Father, koI tit ha funrcytpii X^yor, o-o^oy, vlby Ik toO Uarp^ d9dpx»9 
gal Mtiiin yryeivii/u^or, \6yoif di od Tpo^opLKh»^ o6k MuiOerWy o^ dTSfi^ota^ 
ToO reXeiov, aO Tf/tfffftF rifi dra$ovs ^6a€<aSf dh-e TpopoXii^, dXX' \Ai» adrorcX^, 
^Orrd T€ KoX iP€pyo(hrra, t^iv dXif^tr^r tUdwa to9 xarp^, Iffdrifiw koL lff69o^oy 
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(4) There are various important statements touching 
the person and work of the incarnate Christ, especially 
in the Orations. In brief, Athanasius teaches that the 
Logos hecairve man, — did not merely visit a man {Orai. 
iii. 30, ivdpcDiro^ yeyove, teal ovk ^h avOpoairov ffkBev). 
In His person two natures were united without confu- 
sion ; He was not turned into flesh {ad Epid. viiL), but 
appeared in flesh, and made His flesh the instrument of 
His wonder-working power. In virtue of the unity of 
His person, all the acts and sufferings of the manhood 
are to be attributed to the Logos. One Divine person 
acts both delicm ical avdpwirlvw; {Orat, iii 35). Even 
the manhood is an object of worship, because it belongs 
inalienably to the uncreated Logos (c. ApoU. i. 6). In the 
Incarnation there was a real union of our manhood with 
Deity, whereby sin was destroyed, and humanity set free 
from its corruption, and made immortal. His death was 
the death of all — a ransom {Xvrpov) for us (Orat. i 45). 
His victorious life also is ours, in virtue of our incorporation 
into Him (Qrat. ii 61, ^fieU c^ avcatoiioi, Tvyj(avopr€^ 
tear' itceivo troD^ofieOa). Christ is in virtue of His Incarna- 
tion the source to man of Divine knowledge, the pattern of 
holiness, the bestower of forgiveness and of the Holy Spirit 
(Orat, L 12, 16, 51; iL 65; iii 23-25). In all this 
line of thought Athanasius closely adheres to what has 
been called the "Johannine" type of theology, — that 
which appears in Ignatius, the writer to Diognetus, and 
Irenffiu&^ The Logos has really entered into abidii^ 



(S. Jo. y. 28) . . . Bibf iXjjBtw^ itc $€o9 iKitdi^pG (1 S. Jo. ▼. 20) . . . 
TOKpdropa iK TorroKpdropor irdrfwy ydp &¥ A/>xci 6 irar^p koL Kparet, ^^c^ 
kqX Kparti koX 6 vi^ S\ot 9^ SKov, Sfioios r^ rarpl Ctv, Cn ^^If 6 Ktiyxot 
(S. Jo. ziy. 9) . . . iy€Pr/j$ri d^ &w€K^pdffT<at koI dtrepiyofJ^rtn, k,t,X, Oba. 
to Ath. the words Be&np, oicta, ^6ffTtms, Idi&nffrilt odcias, r.r.X., aie, in re- 
lation to the Godhead, practioally synonymooB. Op. eep. torn, ad AnHoeh, vi, 

^ The work ascribed to Athanasius e. Ap(M, i. 8, illustnttes the 

pneumatic " tendency of A.'s Ghristology. 
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oommunion with men ; He is veiy God, and therefore, 
through our union with Him, effectually restores our 
nature and lifts it into the state of salvation, by uniting 
it to God, or, to use Athanasius' own word, by " deifying " 
it {Orai. il 66, 67, 69, 70 ; cp. iii 34; od EpiU. viiV 

It only remains briefly to notice some general char- 
acteristics of the theology and mental habit of this 
great teacher. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of his \mtings is 
the ethical conception of Gkxl which marks them. Arius 
spoke of Th atfimnirov as if it was an adequate synonym 
for 060X179. Athanasius insists that the phrase is not 
scripturaL We are rather taught to pray to ''Our 
Father." Nor ought we simply to ask what Grod might 
conceivably have done ; for He is not bare power.' Nor 
is He subject in any mechanical sense to necessity.* He 
is essentially loving and good, merciful, and full of care 
for men.^ The difference between Athanasius and the 
Arians lay in this profoundly different conception of God. 
They, from the metaphysical standpoint denied the 
possibility of a Divine Sonship; but to Athanasius 
" omnipotence is not the synonym of God conceived as 
Godhead. The terms in whidi He is construed are 
ethical, and the ethical Deity can never live out of 
relations or secluded from those who need Him." ^ The 
Arian struggle did indeed constitute a veiy critical stage 

^ See generally Hamack, DogiMnge$ch, iL 20S-214. Harnaok has nrnch 
severe critioism of AthanaauB' doctrine of the Trinity — ^its *' abenrdities," 
"contradiction8,"etc — ^whioh could not be profitably diecuflsed in this 
place. See Dognwngekk, ii. 218-221. 

' Orai. ii. 68, o-roireiy dei rb rott i^piSncfM Xvo-creXoCr koX /*^ ^ Toai rh 
9war^ roO $€od XoylfeffOai. 

' OraL iii. 62, &Tor6y 4<m Xiyeiw H-l 0eoO d^dymiiv, 

* Orai, i. 68 ; ii. 65, 77 ; cp. iii. 8, d7a^6f &p koX Krid6fU¥ot rQw 
&p$pt!nriaif. 

' Fairbaim, CfhrUt in Modem Tkeol, p. 421. See a magnificent passage 
in Greg. Nyss. OnU. eat, mag, zx. 
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in the development of the Christian doctrine of Ctod, and 
it is difficult to exaggerate the influence and importance 
of Athanasius' conception of God, — a conception which, 
as we have noticed, was a heritage from the earliest 
Greek school of apologists. 

It is noticeable too that Athanasius starts from Church 
tradition as a basis : facts, he says, are more important 
than statements ; ovaiai are prior to X^^e^?.^ He com- 
plains that Arians fail to understand the terms & and 
Sfioiov in the sense proclaimed by the Church.* He 
refers to the regular catechetical instruction of the 
Church as the main element in the formation of Christian 
faith ; ^ to the " apostolic tradition " ; to the ecdesiastiGal 
rule (Kavmv) or definition (ckoito^) which is, as it were, 
'' an anchor of the faith." ^ He maintains that at Nicsea 
the assembled prelates did but ** publish the sound and 
ecclesiastical faith." " For what the Fathers have of old 
delivered — that is truly doctrine ; and this certainly is 
the token of [true] teachers, to confess the same thing 
with one another, and to vary neither among themselves, 
nor from the Fathers." 

Finally, Athanasius did much to check the tendency 
of his contemporaries towards theological development in 
a wrong and improfitable direction. The teaching of 
Origen, as developed by his pupils, was leading to a 
** secularisation " of the faith at least in the sense that 
Christian truth was gradually being transformed into a 
philosophic system of cosmology. In the East this move- 
ment was already strongly marked. Probably the result of 
Athanasius' work was to arrest this tendency : by recalling 
the consciousness of the Church to the central fact that in 
the incarnate Son God Himself had visited and redeemed 

* OraL ii. 8. * OrcU. iii. 10. 



' Oral, ii. 84 ; cp. ad Epid, iii. 

^ Orat. iii. 28, 85, 58 ; cp. de decreL Nte. iii., iv. 
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His people. To the great realities of sin, judgment, death, 
redemption, and salvation was again assigned their right- 
ful prominence. Athanasius was in fact more or lees in 
conscious antagonism to the '' higher thought" and specu- 
lation of the Church. His wanderings in exile among the 
hermits and monks of the desert enabled him perhaps to 
measure the importance of those unseen forces which 
keep faith alive and vigorous : the mortified lives, vigils, 
and prayers of the faithful ; the secret work of the Holy 
Spirit leading men to the knowledge and love of Gk)d. 

§ III Final Formulation of thk Nicens Thsologt 

The final formulation of the Kicene theology was the 
work of the celebrated theologians of Gappadoda, Basil 
of Csesarea (abp. 370, d. 379), his brother Oregory of 
Nyssa (bp. 370, d. 394),^ and Gregory of Nazianzum 
(b. 329, d. 389 or 390). This important work was 
proceeding, speaking broadly, between the years 370 and 
394, and its result was the provisional settlement of the 
terminology of the doctrine of the Trinity, on the basis 
of the Nicene symbol {piJMowriov). The Cappadocians 
brought to this task a wide and accurate knowledge of 
current Greek philosophy ; they not only inherited the 
theology of Origen, but had also close connections with 
the highest thought and culture of contemporary paganism, 
Basil and Gregory of Nazianzum having studied in youth 

* Greg. Nyssen's Oratio etUeeheUea magna contaiiis a profonnd and acate 
treatment of the Incarnation, dealing not only with the personality of the 
Logoe and Spirit (i'-iii), bat alao with wider aspects of the Incarnation 
in its relation to the problem of evil (y.-vii.)i and to the character of 
God. Especially yalnable is his chapter (iz.) on the moral gloty of the 
Kiwttffu (cp. xziT.)) and his discosslon of some specalatire difficulties as 
to the method of the atonement, etc. like Athanasins, Gregory takes as 
his foundation the goodness of Ood (ziz., zz.). Gp. AnHrrh, zlii. 
XilTerai 5rep &» rt} ffKort} r^t ^cXcu^pcMr^af ffv/ifialpy, roGro edXoyilrrepoif 
w§pl rdr 0e^ 6Uff$ai. See also Harnack, Dogmengeseh, ii. 162 ff. 
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at Athens with Julian, afterwards emperor, for their 
fellow-student. 

The Cappadocians take as their starting-point the 
Jlomoatmon. Basil indeed acknowledges that he had felt 
a difficulty in the use of the term. He would have 
preferred some such phrase as a^n-apaXK/ixrc^^ ofioto^ tear 
ovalav^ but he was induced to accept the Homoovsi4m^ 
possibly through the influence of Apollinaris, who seems 
to have suggested that ofioovcio^ might imply both 
raifTortfi; and ireporq^ ov<rta^. Accordingly Basil else- 
where declares that both ofioiop and avofLocov, as words 
implying mere quality, are inapplicable to the Godhead. 
He accepts the ofioovciop as *' an heir of the Fathers of 
Nicaea'': the term implies the identity of the Divine 
substance {rainorqra rrj^ (f>va€w), for the " unity " of 
the Godhead is not proclaimed in Scripture in such wise 
as to exclude the idea of Sonship, but in opposition to the 
notions of polytheistic paganism.* Together, however, 
with the JSbmoousum the Cappadocians accept the current 
phrase rpeU viroardaevi, — a phrase which may be said 
to be distinctive of the neo-Nicene school, — and their 
task is to co-ordinate it with the older Nicene insistance 
on the Homcxyusion. In doing this they adhere to the 
Christology of Origen, — holding firmly to the aqMtraU 
hypostasis of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 

The results of their work are perhaps embraced in the 
following summary. 

(1) The terms ovtria and {nroaTaai^ are now sharply 
distinguished, ovaia receives a sense midway between 
that of abstract '' substance" and the concrete ^^ individual 

I See Bp. ix. 8. 

* Baa. £ifp. viii. 8, liL 1. For passages inslstiiig on the ** MonarchiA^" 
see also Greg. Naz. OraL xxix. 2. Here fut^apxla is explained o^x ^r If 

<r«?/tin'Ota, ical raOr&nft Kitr/jtrtvf, k<U vpht rb iv r(aw i^ aih-oO a^r^evtrts. Op. 
Orai, xxxi. 14. 
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being/' inclining to the former, xnrocrraai^ receives a 
sense midway between ** person " and '' attribute/' inclin- 
ing to the former, irpocwirov is avoided, though not 
actually repudiated, as admitting of a Sabellian connota- 
tion. The phrase finally adopted is fiia oicla (or Owrq^) 
iv rpiclv tnroarda'etnv. A typical passage is the follow- 
ing from Basil's JEpisUea : ovaCa hk koI inroaTaci^ ravrqv 
^€i riiv tio^pkv f^v ej(ei ro KOivov irpo^ ro Koff eKoaroir 
olov fl09 ^X6i rh ^&ov irphi^ rbv Sehfa avOpcoirop. Aiik 
rovTo ovclav fihf fiiap M, 1% deon/ro^ ofioKoyovfieif 
&CT€ rbv Tov elvai Xoyov fiif Suuf>6pm^ arroSiSoviU, iira^ 
araciP Bi l8id^ov(rav^ &* aavyj(VTo^ ijfjup Ka\ rerpaptofjUpfi 
fi irepX irarpo^ fcal viov koI aylov irpevfiaro^ hnfoia hnnrdpXQ} 
In order to guard the unity of the Divine essence Gregory 
of Nyssa speaks of three " modes of subsistence " (t/oottoa 
virdpl^em) ; and it is held to be allowable to speak of 
each blessed Person as subsisting kv IZUf {nroardaei.^ 

(2) The distinctions of the three Persons are secured 
by distinguishing between what was common to all 
(koipop), and what was peculiar to each (JSiop, ro r&p 
irpoamrmp tSla^op [Bas. JBp, cxxzvi 6], IBiorTf^, ISicDfia, 
ISiortfre^ ypo^purriKal [JBp. xzxviii. 5] or xapaicTfipll^ovcai). 
Thus '' common to all the Three is the being increate {ro 
fiffj yeyop^pat /cal 17 Oeortf^); to the Son and Spirit, deriva- 
tion from the Father ; peculiar to the Father is 17 0761^- 
pffcia; to the Son, tj yepptftri^ ; to the Spirit, ^ iscvefi'^i^ 
or iKrr6p€wrii^,'* • 

(3) The ante-Nicene idea of the ministerial subordina- 
tion of the Son is almost wholly set aside.^ To each Person 

^ Bp» ccxxxyi. 6. Cp. zzzviii. 5 and cxzy. 1. Oreg. Nyas. Orai, eat. 
mag, i, caUs this a ''technical diBtinction," ObB. ^cf is admitted 
as equivalent to oAo-^o. See Bas. Bp. ccz. 4 ; Greg. Kaz. OraU zziii. 11, 
zzziii. 16. 

* Bas. Ep. czxv. 1. » Greg. Naz. Oral, zxv. 16, zlL 9. 

^ Greg. Naz. OraL zzz. 5, does indeed ezplain "the subordination " as 
Christ's ftilfilment of His Father's will, but lays no stress on the statement. 
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is assigned the exercise of Divine attributes, the possession 
of the common substance of Deity. There is further an 
inseparable '' identity of operation " (ivepyela^ ravro-nf^) 
on the part of the Divine Three which implies equality 
in glory, rank, and majesty (ofumfUa). Thus Basil 
declares " the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost 
alike sanctify, quicken, enlighten, comfort, and effect aU 
else of the same kind. ... So likewise all other opera- 
tions are equally wrought in the saints by the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost." ^ The only subordina- 
tion of the Son acknowle(]^ed by the Cappadodan Fathers 
is that which depends on the derivation of the Son's 
essence, and this truth is carefully guarded. " The Son,** 
says Nazianzen, '' is a Son and therefore not unoriginate 
(ovK avap)((^), for 'Be ia of the Father. But if there be a 
thought of a beginning in time {aurb XP^^'^^ ^VXV) ^^ 
also is avapx^' For the creator of time cannot be 
subject to tim&" ' Again, " the Son and Spirit are not 
unoriginate as to cauee^ but unoriginate in respect of 
time*'^ The Son in fact derives His being from the 
Father, but the entire essence of Deity is in each Person, 
though each possesses it in a different moda From this 
point of view the Father is a?Tto9, the Son and Spirit are 
airutra ; but there is no difference or inequality between 
the Divine Three; rather there is '* a continuous and 
inseparable communion." ^ This doctrine of the insepar- 
able operation of the three Persons is specially character- 
istic of Gregory Nyssen. He seems to be a Platonic 
realist, believing in the unity of God as he believes in 

^ Ep. dxxziz.' 7. So 8, " The identity of their operations anggeste the 
nnity of the substance." Op. Greg. Nyss. Qwd non tMU ires Dii [Mignel 
P.G, 45, p. 125c ; de eomm. not. 180 0. 

* Oral, zzziz. 12 ; cp. Orat. xz. 7. 
> OraL zziz. 8. 

* Bas. Ep, zzzviii. 4, aimex/jt ns koL ddtdffwaffTot koipvpIo. For atrtos and 
cdriwrd, see Greg. Nyss. de eomm. not. [Migne], 180 a Cp. Loofs, § 84, 5. 
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the tmity of man.^ " The idea of God, or of the Deity, 
is one, indivisible; there exists but one simple Divine 
essence ; the plurality mthin the Godhead does not affect 
this essence itself, but merely the hypostases, each of 
which contains the entire essence. It is incorrect, there- 
fore, to speak as though the Divine essence were itself a 
plurality." Strictly and scientifically speaking, we cannot 
conceive of one Person apart from the two others. The 
very mention of the '' Son " implies the existence of the 
Fatiier and of the Spirit, but we must not attribute that 
to the one essence which is predicable solely of the 
separate hypoekuis. In the Holy Trinity all Divine 
activity proceeds forth from the Father, advances onward 
through the Son, and reaches its perfection in the Holy 
Spirit Neither in time, place, will, nor work are the 
Persons separated.' 

It is evident that these writers felt a real difficulty 
in repelling the charge that they taught tritheism. 
Gregoiy seems to meet the objection when he suggests 
that idea of interpenetration, or mutual permeation of 
the Divine Three (irepi/xf^pffo't^), which was distinctly 
formulated by later theologians. Basil deprecates the 
connection with Deity of strictly numerical ideas.' 
Gregory Nazianzen even apologises for the distinction 
of three Pertans in the Deity. " This," he declares, '' is 
the peculiar nature of things simple — not to be like 
some one thing, and unlike another ; . . . the property 
[of a simple thing] is to be rather something self-identical 
than a thing that resembles another " (rairov /iSXKov ij 
a^lioiMiia).^ The three Persons, he elsewhere says, are 

^See Quod non ainl [Migne], pp. 117-119; d€ camm. not, 180 Dff. 
Cp. Dorner, div. i. vol. iL pp. 815 ff. 

' See Quod nan HfU, p. 125 0. 

' Epp, ocxiv., zxzviii. 

* Greg. Naz. OreU. xzx. 20. Cp. xxxix, 11. It would seem that Greg. 
Naz. popularised the new phraseology. 
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three in respect of their peculiar properties (IBUrffre^) ; 
they may be called {nroa-Tcurei^ or irpoafona indifferentlj, 
— there is no need to dispute about words ; but thej are 
one in respect of essence or Deity. '* The distinctions 
between Him of whom, Him through whom, and Him in 
whom, do not divide the substance, but are modes of 
characterising the distinctive characteristics {iZtoTTfra^) 
of one unconf used substance." ^ To deny, says Basil, the 
unity of essence is to fall into polytheism ; to disallow 
the separate individuality of the hypostases,' is to subside 
into Judaism. 

Thus the theology of the Homjoousion is developed 
by the Cappadocians under Origenistic influences. 
Th& intermediate stage between their work and that of 
Athanasius may be traced in the careful dogmatic 
statement of Basil of Ancyra and others preserved by 
Epiphanius {Host, bcxiii 12-22),' which makes an effort 
to fix more exactly the sense of the terms oif<Tia and 
vir6aTtKTi% in relation to the Son. The word vTroo-roai? 
is defended (chap. 1 6) as having been used by the Easterns, 
Xva T^9 ^SiOTi/ra^ r&v irpoaoyirtov v<f)€irr<oa'a^ koX virap' 
Xovaa^ yvwpiac^iv. Basil here makes an advance on 
Athanasius, and the Cappadocians develop the hint of 
BasiL The great interest of their work Ues in the fact 
that from the standpoint of the current Platonistic 
philosophy of the day, they laboured to find a really scien- 
tific expression for the Nicene doctrine. Their success 
represents the victory of Platonism over a dry and formal 
Aristotelianism ; the alliance, at least for a time, of the 
highest learning of the time with the catholic fcutL 
Athanasius survived long enough to witness the triumph 
of the cause to which he had devoted his life ; and the 

^ Grog. Naz. Orat. zxzix. 12. 

^ t6 Idla^ow T(aw {nroffrdaeuw, Bp. ex. 6. 

' See a long note in Harnack, Le, ii. 240. Cp. Loofa, § 84, 1. 
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Cappadocians always acknowledged him as the represen- 
tative par excellence of catholic orthodoxy.^ They them- 
selves certainly deserve the praise which has been justly 
given them for the sobriety and moderation with which 
they accomplished their difficult work. They never lose 
sight of the fact that they are face to face with mystery; ^ 
nevertheless they energetically assert that a real know- 
ledge of God ia possible. " The spirit of modesty just 
alluded to prevented them from treating as settled that 
which was still unsettled, impelled them to continue 
their investigations into the true idea of hypostasis, and 
to give free play to all attempts to further a solution, 
provided only that the interests of Christology were kept 
in sight, and that neither mixture nor separation, neither 
Sabellianism nor Arianism (or tritheism) were favoured 
and aided." ' 

^ Op. Harnack, he u. 266, 267. See esp. Baa. JBp. IzvL, written about 
two years before Athanadtia' death. 

' See, e.g», Greg. Nyss. OrcU. eat. mag, iii.; Greg. Kaz. Orat, xziz. 8. 

* Domer, I'^nan of Christ, diy. L vol. ii. p. 881. I ought not to doae 
these sections without referring the student to the admirable and 
exhaustive account of Athanasius, his theology, life, and times, contained 
in Mr. Robertson's prolegomena to AihamtgiAu [Nioene and poet-Niceno 
Fathers, ser. 2]. In regard to the. neo-Nicene terminology, see the pro- 
legomena to Oregory of Nysta in the same series. 
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§ I. Apolunabianism 

The century which closed with the Council of Constanti- 
nople (381) had been entirely absorbed, not in Christo- 
Ic^cal, but in Trinitarian controversy. But ** Christology 
was the perennial motive of the Trinitarian efforts." ^ The 
formulation of the Christian idea of God must necessarily 
precede the construction of theory as to Christ's person, 
and the work of the Nicene Fathers practically amounted 
to a restatement of the Christian doctrine of Grod. The 
doctrine of the Divine \mity and transcendence had been 
supplemented by clearer statements not only of the 
immanence of the Logos, which was a kind of prophecy 
of the Incarnation, but also of the relationships subsisting 
within the Godhead. 

At the point we have now reached, the problems which 
emerge are more strictly ChristologicaL Not of course 
that the doctrine of Christ's person had been ignored 
during the Nicene struggle. The great writers who 
defended the tradition of the Church were deeply con- 
scious at least of the reality of redemption. They had 
an intuition of Christ's person, practically identical with 
that which Irenaeus and Tertullian had so richly 
developed. The cathoUc conception of redemption 
implied nothing less than an assumption by the Divine 
Logos of human nature in its entirety. To Athanasius, 
for instance, who may be regarded as representing the 
Alexandrine view of our Lord's person and work, Jesus 
Christ is the representative Man in whom human nature 
was enabled to do and to bear what was entirely above 
its native strength; in whom, as the firjst-fruits of our 
race, all men died unto sin, and were exalted into the 
life of Divine fellowship.* As Athanasius often insists, 

^ Domer, div. i vol. iL p. 882. 

* S«e esp. the cfe Ineam. and Orat. i. 41-43, 46, 47 ; ii. 61, 67, 68 ; iii. 88, 
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the Logos made His own cUl that is human ; Maroellus 
taught that in Christ there was a special operation of the 
Logos, but catholic writers could be content with nothing 
short of an entire assumption of humanity by the Logos. 
Hitherto, however, the full significance of this position 
had hardly been acknowledged. Athanasius, for instance, 
had insisted much upon the assumption by the Word of 
human JUsk, as the temple or organ of Deity ; and had 
gone so far as to explain that the word adp^ in S. John 
i 14 implied the perfection of human nature,^ a true 
human soul as well as body. The doctrine of the yerit^ 
of Christ's human soul was in fact asserted by the Council 
of Alexandria, but the bearing of this verity on the unity 
of Christ's person had as yet hardly been faced. The 
importance of the doctrine of the human soul of Christ 
seems to have occurred to Eustathius of Antioch, who 
composed a work on the Saul,^ but Athanasius, while 
maintaining against the Arians the completeness of 
Christ's human nature, and His consequent possession of 
a human soul, yet shrank from giving prominence to the 
logical consequence that Christ, in His human nature, 
was possessed of real freedom of choice, and really under- 
went moral probation and development. 

The problem as to the unity of Christ's person — the 
question how the Divine Logos could have assiuned 
human nature in its completeness — was forced upon the 
Church by the attempted solution of Apolunasib or 
Apollinarius, bishop of Laodicea, a man of cultured and 
philosophic mind, a gifted exponent of Scripture, and a 
devoted adherent of Athanasius and the Nicene theology. 
He conceived that the problem might be solved by 

84; iv. 88, eto. Cp. similar statements in Greg. Nyss. OraL etU. mag. xvi., 
xxxiifXxxvL, etc Hilary, passages in Domer, div. i.yoLiL notes Sl, 82, 

1 Thus in Orai c Arian. iii. <rdf^ is explained to mean di^p«Mros, 

* See Dorner, div, i. vol. iL note 60. 
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simple denial of the existence of a reasonable soul (vovs) 
in Christ's human natura For it is noticeable that 
ApoUinaris intended to represent Christ's human 
nature as impersonal — a doctrine which the Church 
ultimately accepted. He believed himself to be express- 
ing the mind of Christendom, his aim being on the basis 
of Nicene doctrine to construct a scientific Christology. 

1. What, then, was the error of ApoUinaris ? It 
originated no doubt partly in his fear of Arianism, 
partly in his anxiety to vindicate the unity of Christ's 
person, but partly also in a false psychology. He 
regarded the voih in man as the seat of sinful instincts, 
and he was supremely anxious to guard the immutability 
(to irpeirrov) of Christ's human wilL " For where," he 
said, ^ there is perfect (or complete) manhood there is 
sin." ^ *' Mankind is saved not by the assumption of a 
reasonable soul, and an entire manhood, but by the 
assumption of flesh, whose natural property it is to be 
under guidance {^efAOpeveaOat) ; aiid the flesh needed an 
immutable soul (voih), not succumbing to it (the flesh) 
through weakness of knowledge, but conforming it with- 
out violence to itseU." 

(a) Accordingly ApoUinaris accepts the Arian account 
of Christ's person, namely, that the Logos united to Himself 
a body of flesh without reasonable soul, in order to turn 
the doctrine agaiost its advocates, who gave special pro- 
minence to the creaturely '* mutabiUty " or freedom of 
choice (to rpeirrov) of the Logos. He felt it necessary to 
exclude every element of free choice from Christ's 
humanity. In effect he says to the Arians, " Christ is, as 
you say, the Logos appearing in human flesh and ful- 
filling the part of the soul ; but He ia not, as you main- 
tain, a mere creature. He is Divine, and therefore 

^ ^'Ath." e. ApoU. L 2. Qreg. NyBs. AnUrrh, c. ApoU, xl. (a very 
important passage). 
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immutable and infallibla" ^ The Logos, in short, was a 
prevailing principle of holiness, supplying the place of 
that vtnh which in Adam had fallen under the dominion 
of the flesh. Thus the possibility of moral evil seemed 
to be effectually excluded from Christ's human nature. 

(i) ApolUnaris was anxious also to guard the unity 
of Christ's person. He feared that the admission of two 
perfect natures (Bvo reXeui) would involve a dual person- 
ality. He, like Nestorius, was unable to conceive of a 
human " nature " apart from personality. He fell back 
accordingly upon the notion of a new nature, that of 
" God made flesh " (0€o<; aapicwdek). '' The true God," 
he said, ** is He who being separate from flesh (aaapicof;) 
was manifested in flesh, perfect with the true and divine 
perfection; not two persons nor two natures; not the 
Divine Logos one person, and the man Jesus another 
person."' Thus the fear of what ultimately was the 
error of Nestorius induced Apollinaris to fall back on a 
kind of monophysitism : the idea that there was in the 
incarnate Christ lUa <fewn^ a-wdero^, o-uyKpara^, a-apKixif 
Kol OelKfi} Only so did he hope to secure a true unity 
of volition and thought; the ruling principle (to 
fiy^fAovuc6v) in Christ would be the Logos, and the notion 
of two thinking or willing principles in the same subject 
would be excluded. 

We should notice the motive which dictated this 
view. Apollinaris saw that for the accomplishment of 
Christ's redemptive work it was vitally necessary that 
His person should be one and the same ; His acts and 
sufferings, in order to have saving merit and efiicacy, 

^ Gp. Petav. de Ineam, i. 6. 4. Domer, diy. i. vol. iL p. 866. 

' See the treatise of ApoU. jcard ftipot Tlffru (ascribed to Greg. Tbatimat. 
and included in his works). 

' ' See the passages quoted by Justinian, c, Moncph. in IdaA, Scrip, v$L 
nova colUetio, vol. vii. pp. 301 if. 
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must be those of a Divine personality. It was this 
thought that he probably intended to express in the 
phrase avOpeyira^ KvpiaKo^, which oatholic writers dis- 
allowed.^ He wished to advance beyond the idea of 
mere possession or assumption of manhood by the Logos 
to that of the Logos actually being made man, and to 
regard the humanity of Christ in relation to His person 
as an int^pral, constitutive element, not a mere eztemal 
ad^tion.^ 

(e) Again, Apollinaris held a view, apparently due to 
his partiality for Plato, that the rational soul (yoS^) of 
man, as being free, yet limited in knowledge, must 
necessarily be the seat of sinful instincts. ''Our 
rational soul/' he said, ''is under condemnation."' If 
Christ assumed the totality of human attributes, He 
undoubtedly had human reasoning powers (XorfurfAoi); 
and it is impossible for these to be free from inherent 
sin."^ This view involved the quasi-Manichsean idea 
that human nature is essentially and by its very constitu- 
tion sinful, the most distinctive element in it (to 
Kvpidrarov) being vou9, which according to Apollinaris is 
the necessary seat of sin. Accordingly, when Apollinaris 
denies the presence in Christ of a human 1/0S9, he does 
undoubtedly imply that the principle of free will is an 
evil which mars the perfection of human nature, and 
from which our manhood needs liberation, inasmuch as 
it naturally tends to evil. 

(d) The sketch of Apollinaris' theology would be in- 
complete without some allusion to an idea of special 

^ See Greg. Naz. ^. L ad Cledon. § S. Aug. retracts hie allowance 
of the phrase homo dominieus in JRelrad. i. 19, § 8. [Goldhom on 
Greg, adloc] 

' Domer, div. L vol. ii. p. 878. ' Greg. Naz. ^. I ad Cled. 10. 

* " Ath." c. ApolU iL 6 ; op. ibid. i. 2. 'OtoO ykp rikeiot (Uf$pwwot Uei 
KcU ik/mprla. See also L 15. Cp. Domer, div. i. vol. ii. p. 896 ff. on 
the Manichiean and Docetic tendency of Apollinaris. 
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interest, and even grandeur, which underlay his teach* 
ing ; the idea, namely, of an essential connection between 
the Divine and human natures, which first reached its 
embodiment and f ulfilm^it in the Incarnation. A union 
between Ood and man seemed to be " demanded by the 
essence or conception of both natures." In this union 
Apollinaris conceived that both natures — ^human and 
Divine — for the first time reached a predestined goal: 
humanity, because it remained in a sense imperfect, 
without the Incarnation ; deity, because the Divine love 
must needs remain unsatisfied till Ood had actually 
become man. 

Accordiag to Apollinaris, the Logos is not only the 
image of God but the archetype of manhood. He was 
eternally predestined to become man, and bore within 
Himself, so to speak, the " potency " of Incarnation. In 
this sense Apollinaris spoke of Christ's human nature as 
pre-existent Christ was the pre-existent heavenly man, 
as being destined for the Incarnation.^ So Apollinaris 
understood the expression of S. Jo. iii 13, The Son of 
man which is in heaven, and the statement of S. Paul 
(1 Cor. XV. 47), The second man is from heaven. The 
Logos, who supplied the place of the human soul in 
Christ, was in no sense foreign to the essence of 
humanity ; rather He was '' the truth of human nature " 
— ^that without which it could not attain the goal of its 
development Accordingly, from this point of view, 
human ncUwre {cdp^ in the wider sense of the term, i.e., 
ivdpwiro^) was in a sense coetemal with the Logos, not 

^ Greg. Nyss. Antirr. xiiL Apoll. said TpoOrdpx^i 6 (b^Bpam XfMrln, 
Hia contemporarieB miBundentood him to mean that the actaal^lMAof 
Christ pre-existed. It would teem that his teaching was actoallj per- 
rerted in this direction. Thos Greg. Naz., JBp, L ad Cled, 6, thinks it 
necessary to deny the descent of the v6^ from heaven. See also Greg. 
Nyss. Z.C " Ath." c Apott, i. 2, 4, 7, 9, 10. Cp. Domer, div. i. toL i. 
pp. 871-874. Hamack, ii. 818. 
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something adventitiotiB but something essentially " con- 
substantial and connatural " ; ^ man's nature pre-existed 
in God. The human birth of the Son of God was indeed 
an act of self-humiliation (Kiptuxn^), but only in the sense 
that to be the archetypal man is a higher state of exist- 
ence than to be actually man and to pass through the 
stipes of a human history. This line of thought had no 
doubt points of contact with catholic teaching. The 
work of the Logos in relation to fallen humanity was 
doubtless that of exhibiting its true archetype and 
pattern according to the Divine intention. In this 
sense Christ was "the new" or "heavenly man," the 
" perfect image " after which our manhood was capable 
of being re-created " ; ' the " second Adam " in whom our 
fallen nature was restored to its archetypal sinlessness. 
But to catholic writers there appeared to be a panthe- 
istic confusion in the suggestion that the flesh was 
" consubstantial and coetemal with the Word." ' The 
books agaifist ApoUinairis, ascribed with doubtful pro- 
priety to Athanasius, clearly insist upon the distinctness 
of the two natures in Christ, as well as on the complete- 
ness of the manhood. Christ assumed a human soul 
as a true element of human nature in its integrity 
" in order that one might become both, perfect in all 
points " ; ^ and the two, though conjoined inseparably in 
an actual vital union {(vma-i^ 4>va-$fcij, c. ApoU. i 1 0) yet 
remain distinct and unconfused. To allow a possible 

^ ApoU. ftp. Greg. Kyas. AiUirr. xvii. ouxl irlimfrot irl ri edtpytfflq^ 
ylwenu ^ ffdpi rj 0€6Tifrit dXM awouffiufiinf k(U ^/i^vrat, Gp. Greg. Nac. 
ad NecL iiL 

« «* Ath." c. Apoll. L 6, 7, U. 10. 

' Ibid, ii. 12, tl M 6/ioo«^cof r<:Xf \byov ^ vh^ Koi crwMwt, 4k radrov ipevrt 
Kol rd rdrra Krlffitara irwdtdia r^ rd rdrra Kri^am $tf. The form of 
error which Ath. combats seems to be a didortion of* ApoU.'s teaching, 
but it IS a tme development of his tendencf^ to ignore the distinction 
between manhood and Godhead. Op. Gore, Bampton Ledures, p. 93. 

* Ibid. ii. 7. See esp. 16. 
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oommingling of the two natures in Christ leads to 
pantheism, just as a mutilation of the manhood implies 
docetism. 

2. The catholic position. 

(i) The main motive of resistance to Apollinarianism 
was a right jealousy to maintain the reality and com- 
pleteness of man's redemption in Christ If He did not 
assume human nature in its integrity, including its most 
distinctive element (ri Kvpuorarov)— the element most 
worthy of redemption, and therefore specially needing 
salvation — Christ could not be either our perfect example 
nor our redeemer. Catholic writers complained that the 
Apollinarian Christ was not really human (oy^ o/m>- 
ovaio^ TfS avOpcoTTeet tutrix to Kvpuararovyy^ He had not 
assumed the substance which actually needed restoration. 
Only that which was really united to God could be 
regarded as " saved." As Gregory Nazianzen expressed 
it, T^ a7rp6a-\ffTrrop adepdvevrov. The whole man must 
be restored.^ 

(ii) Church teachers further pointed out a docetic 
element in ApoUinaris' teaching. There could be no 
possibility of a real human probation, or real advance in 
Christ's manhood, if there were no real human will to be 
surrendered, — if, as Apollinaris maintained, " the Godhead 
without constraint swayed the manhood." ' The Church 
teachers indeed agree with ApoUinaris in assigning to 
the Godhead in Christ absolute predominance; above 
the human nature stands the " h^emonic Divina" One 

^ Greg. Nyss. Aniirrh, zziii. ; cp. Greg. Naz. JBp, i. ad CUd. yii. 

^ ''Quod si utique imperfectus homo susceptus est, imperfectum Dei 
manos e8t» imperfecta nostra salus, quia non est iotw homo salvatoa." 
(Def. of the Roman Council under Damasus, in Domer, diy. L yoL ii 
note 88). Cp. the very similar passage, Tert. de Besurr, zzziv. See also 
Petay. de Incam, v. 11, §§ 10, 11 ; Loo&, Dogmengeseh. § 35, 8. 

' Greg. Nyss. Aniirrh, xlL ifitdarut, ^clr, 17 Bt&rrfs r^ adfuca 
rpoffdyrrtu. See " Ath." e. Apcll, L 2, iL 4, and Ath. ad EpieL vii. 
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writer even uses language which at first sight appears 
monothelitic,^ but he seems to mean no more than 
that the human will was ever completely subject to the 
Divine. While, however, the catholic writers were 
content with attributing a true human will to our Lord, 
without insisting prominently on its independent freedom 
of choice, ApoUinaris exa^erated the supposed necessary 
antinomy between human will and Divine, and preferred 
to evade the difficulty by denying the very existence of 
any human soul in Christ. Perhaps the best statement 
of the position at which catholic Fathers of this period 
arrived is that of Gregory Nazianzen in his fir^ £p. to 
Cledonins, a ix. Gr^ory claims for the manhood of 
Christ that though perfect of its kind, it is relatively 
imperfect ; just as a hill is inferior to a mountain, or a 
mustard seed to a bean, so in the same way the human 
voS^, though relatively perfect and endowed with a 
capacity of control (^/efioviKov)^ is yet not absolutely 
perfect, for it serves God and is subject to Him, not 
sharing the Divine right of control or the Divine 
majesty.^ Thus if subjection to God be part of the 
truth, or absolute idea, of human nature, it is not 
incongruous to suppose that the unity of Christ's 
person is compatible with the due exercise of a human 
wilL It is obvious that this merely '' quantitative " idea 
of the distinction between Godhead and manhood — the 
conception of the Divine as a whole, and the human as a 
part — is not satisfactory ; it only illustrates the fact that 
theological thought was as yet unable to free itself from 
physical categories, and that the mystery under discussion 

' "Ath."c. ApcU. ii. 10, ^ vAp Biknaa Bt&nrrot ftlunp. Cp. Bright, 
Athafuuiw^ Oraiians against the Arian$, introd. xcviii 

drXtft r4Kao9y dtod 9^ doVKop koX inrox^ipwif, dXX' od avm/ye/uninKhv oOdi 
6/t6rtfu»t Cp. Dorner, div. i. vol. ii. pp. 425, 426. 
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was unripe for settiement The suggestioii of Gregory, 
if pressed, would lead logically to the view which adfter* 
wards largely prevailed, that the manhood in Christ was 
a mere accident, or " moment," of the Deity. 

In fact the problem which Apollinaris raised was that 
which Nestorianism revived — the problem of the unity 
of Christ's person. Apollinaris held that two complete 
natures must imply a dual personality.^ Catholic instinct 
hesitated where Nestorius afterwards boldly drew the 
conclusion. Gregory Nazianzen makes strong assertions 
as to the unity of the person of Christ,' defending the 
application of the term deoroxo^ to the blessed Virgin, 
and saying, what other Fathers repeat after him, SXXo fih 
Kol aXXo rit i^ &v 6 amr^p, ovk aXKo^ Be Kol okKo^. 
But the mode of conjunction of the two natures is not 
accurately conceived or stated. Gregory is content to 
express the union as a-uyicpaa$^. Similarly Gregory 
Nyssen teaches a transmtUcUion of the human into the 
Divine. His language has indeed a strong Eutychian 
cast; he even denies that the manhood retained its 
distinctive properties; in the resurrection state it is 
swallowed up ''like a drop of vinq;ar in a limitless 
ocean." ' By the aid of the same illustration he meets 
the Apollinarian objection that if Christ be perfect man 
'' the triad is expanded into a tetrad." ^ 

Thus the problem raised by Apollinaris remained un- 

^ Qreg, Nyss. AfUirrh» zliii. el iit$ptbr<f reXettf ffvHi^B^ Bthi rAcior, 96o 
&y ^av, Cp. Greg. Kai. Ep. i. ad CfUd. 8. ApoU. called the Catholics 
ijf0pwTo\drp€u, ibid, 10. 

*Ep, i. added, i; JSp,'n. 1. *c J^no}i».y.p. 708o.[MigneP.(7. 45]. 

^AfUirrh, zlii. (a rery important passage). Petavius attempts to 
explain this language (de Ineam, z. 1, §§ 6-10). Gregory seems to mean 
that we finally realise the oneness of Christ's person when we see the 
sinless infirmities of His manhood — sorrow, pain, hanger, etc., swallowed 
up in the glory of the risen Christ. His general teaching appears to ezdude 
the idea that he took a doootic view of Christ's homanit}'. 
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answered until at a later period catholic theology denied 
in express terms the existence of two ** ruling principles " 
(fjyefAoviKa) in Christ The Church finally accepted the 
view that there was but one ^efiovixov in Christ, 
namely, the Divine Logos (o O&mtw; t6v vovv 0e6^).^ At 
present the catboUc writers had only b^un to face the 
problem, — how to harmonise the duality of natures with 
the imity of petson. The mode of solution was not 
yet apparent, and accordingly the Fathers, after giving 
tentative explanations, were content simply to ding to 
the verity of Christ's perfect manhood, adhering to it as 
a matter of tradition which Tertullian in the third 
century had helped to formulate in such phrases as 
utraque wbstanUa in una persona; dtUB svlstantice in 
Christo JesUf dimna et humana; duplex status non 
eanfusus sed efynjunctus\ eta' 

3. The general result of the controversy with 
Apollinaris and his adherents' was a certain develop- 
ment of the doctrine of the human soul in Christ In 
362 the Synod of Alexandria asserted the existence of a 
human soul in Christ,^ and the subject engaged the 
attention especially of the Cappadocians and Hilary. 
Gregory Nazianzen revives the idea of Origen that the 

^ Mazimiis op. Petav. de Ineam, r. 12, 1 6. Petay. weU Bays, ' ' Siqnidem 
Tel adoptiyi filii simt ii qui Spirita Dei agnntiir— qoanto propius ex- 
oellentiiiaqQe naturam ao mentem propriam Dens ipee moderabatar, 
impQUaqQe sao qoam yellet in partem flectebatf In quod intuena 
Apoetolna dixit CtqnU Chridi Dnim (1 Cor. xi. 8) qn» vox 'capitis' 
rf ^rytiumKti respondet, et idipsnm 'joria,* 'anotoritatis,* ao 'potestatis* 
Tocabnlis continetnr." 

* Op. adv, Prax, xxyii Hamack, Dogming^kh, ii. 804 f. 

' In 862 the Ooiindl of Alexandria rejected A. 'a error without naming 
the author ; it was also condemned in different Synods held by Damasns 
of Rome, between 874-^77. Apollinaris seceded from the Chnroh in 875, 
and died in 890. The polemic against him was canied on by the Oap- 
padodans mainly during 870-880. Basil in Bp. cebdii. 4 (written 877 Y) 
speaks sadly of ApolUnaria' later aberrations. 

< Cp. Socr. H.E. iii. 7. 
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soul (voih) was the mediam through which the Grodhead 
united itself with the human natura The Logos is 
spoken of as Biit fieaov voo^ ofuXijca^ capKL^ This 
view became current in both East and West; it is 
repeated ahnost in the words of Gregory by John of 
Damascus, and various Latin Fathers speak of Christ 
assuming flesh mediarUe animal The view of Hilary, 
however (d. 368), is worthy of notice, because he seems 
to have insisted, independently of the controversy with 
Apollinaris, on the reality of our Lord's human soul, 
thus vindicating with Athanasius and the Cappadocian 
school the completeness of the two natures, after the 
manner of Tertullian, while at the same time he anxiously 
endeavoured to maintain the personal unity of Christ 
Hilary was in fact led by his high estimate of the 
nobility of the human soul to a peculiar view. He held 
that the soul of man is from God : the body is merely ex 
cUiena guhstaviia. The soul must necessarily suffer defile- 
ment in entering the body; therefore as the soul of 
Christ was specially created by the Logos, so He fashioned 
or constituted for it a body as its appropriate temple. 
The body of Christ was of heavenly origin, for it was 
framed by Himself: Ipse corporis sui origo est? His 

^ OraL zzxir. Cp. Ep. i. ad Cfled, 10. 

' Job. Damaso. de orth, fid iii. 6, l^yiorai rolww aapKl did fiiirw roG 6 X^yof 
ToO $€oO, fUffire^vTot $€ov KaBap&nfn koX ffapxhi TfLx^nfrC iiy€ftoinKb9 iikw 
ydp y/^vx^s re koX ^apx^ 6 yoOs* yovs d^ rijf ^vx^ ^^ Jra^opc^aror, dXKd koI 
roO $€6t, 18, yods ydp iw fieraixf-iv ^^^^ ^^^^ *^ ffopxStf r^ /Jtikw At 
e^oiKot, ToO BeoO d^ Ctt eUf&w. Op. Aug. de agone Chr, " Invisibilis et 
incommatabilU yeritas per spiritiim animam, et per animam oorpiis 
sQBcipiens, " etc. So Epiat, cxL 1 2 ; Greg. Mag. Moral, xyiii 20. ' ' Dominiu 
aatem per Diyinitatem lamen est : qui mediante anima in eina [Maris] 
atero fieri dignatus est per hnmanitatem corpus." Rufin. in Symb» ziii., 
" Filius Dei nasoitor ez Virgine, non prinoipaliter soli oami sodatna sed 
anima inter camem Deumque media generatos." See other references in 
Petav. de Ineam, iv. 18. Op. Aqnin. Swnma, p. iii. q. 6. art 1. 

*de Trtn, x. 18. fT. "Oaro ilia .... de cselis est, et homo ille de 
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body was in this sense heavenly {ccekste corpus). But 
Hilary is careful to point out that though the Son of 
God fashioned for Himself a body He took the aetual 
substance or material of it from Mary. In this sense 
He took to Himself an alien substance, a '' new creature " 
{nova natura)} But it was His own Divine act whereby 
He first united Himself with a soul of His own creation, 
and then by this soul animated the earthly material 
derived from Mary and made it a body: tU per se 
sibi as»wmpeib ex virgine corpus, ita ex se sfSbi animam 

CL8SIWIfnp9li. 

It remains only to notice at this point that Hilary 
approaches the problem of the unity of Christ's person 
from a purely ethical standpoint. He conceives the 
incarnate life as a continuous state of Divine edf-ewufojor 
tion. In forma send Dcniens evaeuavU se a Dei forma,^ 
But evacuatio fomue non est aholUio TuUuroe; qtiia qui 
se evaciuU non caret sese, et qui aceipit, manet. The person 
is ever one and the same : quia wttis a^tqtte idem Ch/ristus 
sit, et demutans habitum et assum^ns. The Son of QoA 
having laid aside His glory, voluntarily persisted in the 
state of humiliation, remaining as it were hidden (intra 
se latens) without actually laying aside His higher nature : 
He retained and even exercised, but concealed, the 
potestas generis sui.^ 

It seems an inconsistency in Hilary that he should 
ascribe, as he appears to do, impassibility to our Lord's 
human body, and even to His souL He does, in fact, 

Deo eat" Gp. Greg. NysB. AnUmrh. Ut. See generally Dorner, dir. L 
Tol. li pp. 402 ff. and note 74. 

* de Trin. iz. 64. Domer, div. i. vol. ii. p. 406. 

* if» A. IxvUi. 25. Cp. d* Trim, iz. 14, zi 48. 

* d$ TrAk iz. 51. " Neque enim defecerat natum, ne eeaet : eed in se 
hnmilitatem terrentt natiyitatis manens ribi Dei natura saaceperat, 
generis sui poteetatem in habita asramptflB hnmilitatis ezercens." So 
zi. 48. 
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ascribe to the body a certain indolefUia : virtus corporis 
sins sensu posnos vim pontes in ss descevientis exupil} 
Hilary goes on to explain that the body was exempt from 
suffering, just as it showed itself to be exempt from 
ordinary laws when Christ walked on the water, or 
passed through closed doors. ''He had a body wherewith 
to suffer, and He suffered ; but He had not a nature 
capable of feeling pain (dotendumy To later theologians 
this kind of language naturally appeared docetic, but it 
is perhaps to be qualified by consideration of Hilary's 
favourite thesis, namely, that all Christ's acts and sufferings 
were the result of a free self-determination of His wilL 
He could only suffer, so far as it was His will to suffer.' 
This is in effect what Augustine means when he says 
Turbatus est Christus, quia voluit; esurtvit Jesus, verum 
est, sed quia voluit ; . . . mortuus est Jesus, verum est, sed 
quia voluit ; in Ulius potestate erat, sic vel sie affijd vol non 
affiei^ In other words, what in our case is the result of 
a necessity of nature, was in the case of Christ the result 
of free acceptance.' " We declare," says Hilary, " that 
the Son of God non ex naJturcs necessitate potius, quam ex 
Sacramento Kutmltub scUutis passioni fuisse suhditum, et 
voluisse se magis passioni subfiei, quam coaetum. . . . Passus 
ergo est Deus, quia se subjecit voluntarius passioni." ^ 

How then did Hilary conceive the unity of our Lord's 
person ? He seems to solve one mystery by another ; to 
represent the Son of God as subsisting simultaneously in 
two states or spheres : the state of glory or majesty in 

^ de Trin, x. 28. Cp. 24, "Sed ad demonstrandam oorporis ▼eritatem, 
corporis conraetudo snsoepta eat" 47, "Fallitar eigo hamann nstiiua- 
tionis opinio patana hone doUre quod paiUur," 

* Ang. in Jomm, trad, zUx. 18. Theaboire ia perhaps the only defence 
that can be offered for Hilary's langoage, which he may have retracted. 

' Domer, dir. L yoL ii. p. 414. 

* in Pm, liii 12. See other passages in Domer, div. i. voL ii note 78, esp. 
de Synod, zlix., where Hil. distingnishes httwwa ptunhiiiku and jNUsto. 
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which He was before the Incarnation ; and the state of 
advance, progress, or return, in which He willed to sub- 
sist for the sake of man. This dual state of existence is 
described by Hilary as follows : Dto itaque prqprium fuU 
ease alivd quom, manebcU, nee tamen non esse quod mansertU; 
nasci in homine Deum, nee tamen Deum esse desinere; 
cantrahere se tisqtie ad eonceptum et cunas et infantiami^ nee 
tamen Dei potestaie deeedere, Hoe non sibi sed nobis est 
sacramerUum. Neque assvmptio nostra Deo profectus est: 
sed contumelice siub vclvaUas nostra provectio est^ dum nee 
amittit Hie guod Detis est, et homini acquvrU ut Deus sit} 
Clearly his thought in this passage is that of a single 
personality occupying simultaneously two distinct spheres 
of consciousness. He is following the line of thought 
which perhaps is the only one that in some measure 
*^ appeases " ^our sense of mystery in regard to this 
subject.' 

Other Western writers do not contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problem which ApoUinaris had raised. They 
content themselves with reproducing . the distinctions 
formulated by Tertullian : thus Ambrose uses the ordinary 
language of the West as to the two natures (gemina 
substantia), e.g., virumqne unus et uwus in ntroqvs, eta, but 
does not seem to feel the pressure of the difficulty with 
which Hilary tries to grapple.' Augustine also uses the 
phrase una persona gemince svbstoMtuB ; and speaks of the 
union as a '' mixture " : Verbo Dei ad unitatem person^B 
copulatus et quodam m4)do commixtus est homo.^ Perhaps 
the following is a typical passage : Quia omnipotens erat, 
fieri potuit manens quod erat. . . . Proinde quod verbum 

1 d$ Tri/i^ ix. 1. * Gp. below, p. 291. 

' See paaseges from Ambrose in Seebeig, XeArfrue^ der A»0«Mn^«MAMto, 
§ 23, p. 210. 
* de Trin, ir. 80. See alao mi important passage, JSj^ ozzxriL, esp. 

111. 

vou n.— 5 
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eofro factum est^ non verbum in eamtm peretmdo eessit, 9ed 
earo ad verbvm ne ipsa periret aceesdt, ut quemadmodum 
homo est anima et caro^ sic esset Christm Dem et homo. 
Idem Dem qui homo, et qui Dens idem homo : non eon- 
fusione naturae sed unitate personal. , . . Ac per hoe qui 
erat Dei FUius foetus est hominisJUius, assumptions inferioris, 
non conversione potioris, cuieipiendo quod non erat, non 
amittendo quod erat} Augufitine in fact adheres simply 
to the received theology, and finds relief for his intellect 
in the thought of the Divine omnipotence. The fact is 
his interest in Christology is rather religious than purely 
intellectual ; he delights to dwell on the significance of 
Christ's human example, and the humility by which He 
healed and subdued human pride.' The subject of the 
human soul in Christ is not fuUy developed by Augustine;' 
but he approves the suggestion that the Son of Gk)d 
created a soul for Himself, without however definitely 
stating his own view ; and he regards the Godhead as 
rd i/yefiovitc&v in Christ : Deus non quomodo alios sanctos 
regebat iUum hominem sed gereboL^ 

On a general review of the ApoUinaiian controverqr 
the most important points seem to be these — 

(1) Church teachers had successfully vindicated the 
reality and completeness of Christ's human natura They 
had insisted on the evidence of the Grospels, but still more 
emphatically perhaps on the a priori consideration that 
the true redemption of man's nature must necessarily 
involve the assumption of manhood in its entirety — 
body, soul, and spirit, with their several faculties of 
action, thought, and wilL 

^ Serm, olxxzyi. 1, 2. 

' See Bneihir, 108, and the beantifiil passage Confess. viL 18. 
* See ^9ist. cxl. 12 for an anti-Apollinarian passage ; cp. ds aqomt Chr. 
zx., zziii. 
^dsTHn, ziii 28. 
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(2) They had also maintained, as a matter of Ghoroh 
tradition and of Christian intuition, the essential unity of 
Christ's person : but so far they had not succeeded in 
explaining the conditions under which such unity was 
conceivable. The general tendency of the catholic 
writers is to allow to Christ's human nature a relative 
independence, but at the same time to subordinate the 
humanity entirely to the Godhead as its true ruling 
principle {/fye^oviKov). It was inevitable that attention 
should henceforth be devoted to the mode, condition, and 
effect of the union between Grod and man in Christ 
This tendency of thought probably received an impetus 
from the anthropological controversies of the fifth century 
in the West. There Christian thought busied itself witii 
the significance of our Lord's human example, the reality 
of grace, and the nature of the work of redemption,^ 
the doctrine of €k)d and of Christ's person being studied 
chiefly in the light of man's redemption. On the other 
hand, in the East the intellectual problem still confronted 
the Church, though, as we have seen, her teachers were 
to some extent guided in their opposition to Arius and 
Apollinaris by the idea of redemption, and what it in- 
volved. The two factors in Christ's person — ^the Divine 
nature and the human — ^had been asserted. Christ was 
truly God (itkrfiik OeS^)] the redeemer of humanity 
could not be less than Divine. On the other hand. He was 
perfectly human (reXcco? AvOpwira^) ; ftJlen man needed 
an entire and comprehensive restoration of his nature. 
Christ then was Divine and human. How was the union 
of the two natures in His person to be conceived, and 
what did it imply ? The controversies of the first half 
of the fifth century are concerned with the solution of 
this problem. 

^ Aug. SpitL 0x1., de gratia novi tettammU, is an illnstratioii of the way 
ill which the doctrine of grace is linked to that of the Incarnation. 
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§ IL Nestobianish 

1. Nestorianism had its root in the theology of Antioch, 
especially in that of its representative teacher, Theodore 
of Mopstiestia (360--428). The school of Antioch 
was chiefly interested in anthropology;^ its system of 
scriptural ex^esis was literalistic ; its logical method 
was Aristotelian. 

The error of ApoUinaris had led to the vindication 
of the real distinctness of two complete natures in the 
incarnate Christ : it is this distinctness which is exaggerated 
by the Antiochene school The Christology of Theodore 
starts from the conception of Christ's complete manhood ; 
the perfection of His human experienca Christ actually 
struggled with human passions, and passed through 
a veritable conflict with temptation, in which He was 
continually victorious. So, remaining sinless under pro- 
bation. He passed into the state of immutable virtue. 
The power to keep Himself free from sin He owed 
(1) to His sinless birth; (2) to the imion of His man- 
hood with the Divine Logos. In fact, while His birth 
and baptism imparted to Him a unique unction of 
the Spirit, the perpetual co-operation of the indwell- 
ing Logos made it morally impossible for Him to falL 
But the union with the Logos was only bestowed 
on the manhood of Jesus by anticipation as the 
reward of His foreseen sinless virtue; it was finally 
consummated in the state of glory, to which the manhood 
was elevated. 

^ For Theodore's view of man as a miorooosm, see Domer, diy. ii. 
Tol. i. pp. 81 tL Christ oame to be what Adam had failed to be, — 
the real image of God. His humanity was therefore real and com- 
plete ; He mnst needs be perfected throngh a real human experience. 
Theodore reproduces the general tendency of Diodore of Tarsus [d. dre, 
894], some fragments of whose writings are found in Marius Hercator and 
others. Cp» Loofs, DogmenfueachiehU, S| 86, 87, 
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Theodore conceiyed three modes of union to be possible 
between the Logos and the manhood ^ — 

(1) An essen^io^ indwelling (ivoUrftri^ tear' oi<riav) ; but 
such a self-limitation of Qod seemed to him incompatible 
with the conditions of the Divine nature. 

(2) An effectval indwelling {icai^ iv4piy€tav)\ but as 
Ood is everywhere present in operation and energy, this 
mode of indwelling would be no special privilege of 
Christ 

(3) Accordingly he fell back on the idea of a TMrnd 
indwelling (icar* eifBoxlap) — that special indwelling which 
God vouchsafes to those whom He r^ards with com- 
placency, and who display a moral afiSnity with His own 
character and will Such an indwelling demands moral 
conditions in the subject of it; it depends on his 
habit or state of mind and will (a^iat^ rfj^ yvekfMj^). 
Of this type was the Divine indwelling in Christ, 
according to Theodore's view (cp. S. Luke iiL 22); it 
was in fact the same in kind, but higher in degree 
than the indwelling of God in His saints; for in 
Christ Qod dwelt c^ iv vi^ God assumed and adopted 
the man Jesus, and fitted him to partake of all the 
honour which the Logos (who is ^vcei vlosi) enjoys. 
The man Christ shared the glory of Divine sonship, 
being adopted at His baptism, and gradually exalted so 
as to become the '"firstborn" of creation, the head 
of the human race, the recipient of the homage of the 
universe. 

In effect this view substitutes for the Incarnation the 
indwelling of a man by the Logos. The Logos assumed 
the man Jesus from the moment of His conception, and 
brought Him through trial and probation to perfection. 

^ The idea of an essentisl union {tvwvt ^vatiHi, or koB* incitcrwrw. See 
" Ath." e. ApoU. i. 10, 12) was sappoeed by the Antioohenes to be dis- 
credited by its practioal oonseqnenoes as displayed in ApoHinarianism. 
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Theodore seems to shrink from the cbnclusioii to which 
this view tends — a dual personalitj in Christ. He 
insists on the &ct that the conjunction (avpcufieia) 
between the Lc^os and the man is so close and indis- 
soluble, that they may be spoken of as one person, just as 
man and wife are '' one flesh." ^ Theodore maintained that 
he did not teach a dual sonship : " We speak not of two 
sons or two lords ; since the Divine Logos is essentially 
one Grod, to whom he [the man Christ] is united and 
partakes of His deity, so sharing the title and dignity of 
Son,'* 

2. The Christology of the Antiochene school appears 
in its logical and developed form in Nestoriua We 
must remember that it represents a reaction from the 
tendency either to mutilate Christ's human nature 
(ApoUinarianism), or to minimise the actual experience 
of humiliation recorded in the Gospels. In any case 
Nestorius is the exponent of the reactionary view ; he 
popularises the ideas of Theodore, and brings the Antioch- 
ene tendency to a point 

Nbstorius succeeded to the see of Constantinople in 
428. In that year one of his presbyters, Anastasius, 
preached a sermon impugning the use of the term 
Theotohm as applied to the blessed Virgin ; and he was 
supported by Nestorius in a series of discourses.' The 
word, which seems to have been quite familiar for at 
least half a century previously,' had already been dis- 

* See rarions paasagee collected by Seeberg, Lekrbuch der Dognu § 28, p. 
202 ; also Theodore's oonfeesion of faith, in Gieseler, £ocl. Bid. L p. 392 
[Eng. tr.] ; op. a yaloable note in Bright, ^S^ Leo on the Ineamation, 
note 84. 

' The sermons of Nestorins were translated by Manns Mereator ; see 
his works, Migne P,L, 48, pp. 757 ff. 

' See Petay. de Inearn, y. 15, f§ 6-9. The more nsnal expression was 
that "God was born" of the B. V. M. The word had been need by Chnrch 
writers from Origen downwards. See Pearson on The Creed, art 8, note 
86 ; Bright, S. Leo, note 8. 
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puted by Theodore. Following his lead, NeBtorius 
denied that Mary was " Mother of Ood." He objected 
to the phrase mainly on the ground that it was non- 
scripturaL ''I have learned/' he said, "from Scrip- 
ture that Qod came forth {irpoeXOelv) from the Virgin ; 
but never that He was bom (yewtfBfjvai) of her/' 
The Virgin might, he allowed, be called ;^ui-toto/co9, 
but not OeoroKo^. She brought forth a man, who was 
accompanied by the Logos (crvfiiretpeKOopTo^ airr^ rov 
Aiyov). 

Although Nestorius would not draw the inevitable 
inference from his own statements, Cyril holds him 
responsible for the logical result of his position. The 
rejection of the term Theotokos seemed inevitably to 
involve two consequences — 

(1) If Mary be not Tlieotokas, %.e. the mother of one 
person, and that person divine, the assumption of a 
single human berog into fellowship with the Logos is 
substituted for the Incarnation of Qod. For Nestorius 
denied that the two natures in Christ formed a personal 
unity (iuwtri^ Koff {nrotrraaiv). There was at most a 
union of relation {fima^ irxenicq) between the Logos and 
a man, parallel to that between husband and wife, or 
friend and friend. Nestorius would allow only a ** con- 
junction" {awd^ia) of two persons; a union by 
''indwelling" {kot ivolicnaiv)\ an ''appropriation," or 
" possession " {oUelmai^, axi<r^) of a human person by 
the person of the Word. 

Thus Mary's son was the " organ " or " vesture " em- 
ployed by the Word ; the " temple " in which He dwelt. 
The man Christ was not God (^€09), but Grod-bearer 
(fieo^pi^)y or " possessor of the Godhead " (icnJTmp r^ 
^€0x17x09). "I worship," said Nestorius, "him that is 
borne (rov fl>opotifjteifov) for the sake of Him who bears 
(Bih TOP if^povpra) ; him that is visible for the sake of 
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Him who is hidden." ^ Christ is to be worshipped 
because Gk)d is in Him, not because He is God. 

(2) If Mary is not Theotokos^ Christ's relation to 
humanity is changed. He is no longer the effectual 
redeemer of humanity. The Divine work is at best 
the adoption or elevation of a man in whom the Logos 
dwells, choosiDg him Kara irpoyptuHnv, t.e. as foreknowing 
what manner of man he would prove to be. To this 
individual man the Lc^os unites Himself, not personally 
(Kaff vir6(rra0'ip)y but morally, in virtue of his merit 
(kot a^iap). Humanity as a whole is not advanced in 
the exaltation of Christ ; but one individual is so advanced, 
and is allowed to share in the worship due to the Logos 
{tcaO* ofiorifiiav, or tcai^ avOevrlav)?^ 

The view of Nestorius has its merit as well as its 
fatal defect. The really strong point of Nestorianism is 
its grasp of the necessity of attributing its due signifi- 
cance to the portrait of the Grod-man in the €k)8pel& 
The example of Christ must have real meaning for His 
fellow-men; His moral development must have been an 
actual historical process, not a mere illusion; it must 
have been real, not docetic. As Domer points out, the 
Antiochene theologians,' and especially Theodore, were 
anxious to pursue the path which the Church had 

^ Petay. d$ Inocvm. i. 9. In iii. 8 Petay. giyes other Kestoiiaii phnsd- 

K,T,\, 

* Gp. Cyril, tp. ad Nest. ii. anath. 8, etc [Boeth.] depers. et duah, naL 
0. 4, "Qan est igitnr focta homizus Deiqae conianctiot Nnin ita qaari 
oum dao corpora aibimet apponontar at tantum lode joncta sint et nihil 
in alteram ex alterias qaalitate peryeniatt qaem ooiganctionis modom 
Oraeoi /card Tapd$€ffip yocant. • . . Jam yero eequitar at personie manen- 
tibOB nollo mode a IMyinitate hamanitas credatar aasompta.; omnino enim 
diijjoncta sunt qas aqae personie natorieqae separantor. • . . Non est 
igitar salyatam homannm genaa," etc. 

* Already (daring the Arian conflict) Eostathios of Antioch had pointed 
out the reality of Christ's haman soaL 
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followed in rejecting ApoUinarianism ; to vindicate the 
oompleteness of Christ's human nature, and the moral 
freedom of His human wUL But Nestorius endeavoured 
to explain the mystery of Christ's person logically rather 
than ethically. He had a clear idea of that which, speak- 
ing metaphysically, aeems to contradict the essence of 
Deity. ''I cannot/' he said, "adore a Grod of three 
months old ; a God who is dead and buried." But he 
failed to apprehend the ethical idea of Divine power 
which is guided by love and a purpose of grace, — ^love 
condescending to lay aside its glory, and to accept 
creaturely limitations. He spoke as if the word Theotokoe 
implied the birth of IhUy^ not the birth of a Divine 
Person. "Gk)d could not be bom, quA Grod: therefore 
Mary was not ThsotokosJ' The Antiochene doctrine, as 
exhibited in the theology of Nestorius, had its roots in 
the past It is distinguished from the error of Paul the 
Samosatene only by its more dear affirmation of the 
personality of the indwelling Lc^os. It practically 
represents Christ as no more than an inspired man 
(AvOparfTo^ €v0€o^). While the manhood of Christ is set 
in the forefront, the Gknlhead is in effect reduced to the 
level of an inspiring and sustaining power, the catholic 
idea of an all-powerful Divine Bedeemer being altogether 
obscured or withdrawn from view. Christ's humanity 
IB exhibited as a pattern, inviting men to imitation ; but 
is no longer the divinely endowed medium of grace, power, 
and life. And at this point we may notice the affinity 
between Nestorian and Pelagian error. Cassian in 
describing a certain humanitarian heresy akin to that of 
Nestorius which arose in Gktul early in the fifth century, 
points out its connection with Pelagiamsm. He traces 

^Thia coniiuion between €fod and Oodhsad rune thronghont the 
aermona of Keetorins ; see eep. Serm. riL, non ocddit PUaiua Deitatem, 
Cp. Bright, Ch. Bid. 818-451, p. 816. 
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• 

a tie of affinity between the doctrine that Ghtiat was a 
sinless man promoted for His merits to the dignify of 
being assumed by Gkxl, and the Pelagian view that all 
men could, without the aid of God, become simply by 
their own efforts what Christ became. The Nestorian 
Christ came not to effect an unnecessary redemption, but 
simply to inspire men to self-dependent efforts by setting 
before them a good example.^ In point of fact there are 
said to have been historical connections between the 
followers of Nestorius and those of Pelagius, and the 
affinity is illustrated by the case of the monk Leporius, 
who, for a while, combined both forms of error, but 
finally recanted.^ In modem times the same combination 
of tendencies is seen in Deism : taking an optimistic view 
of man's condition and capacities. Deism sees no need of 
redemption, or atonement for sin. The solitary merit 
of the Antiochene Christology is its tenacious hold of the 
figure of the historical Christ at a time when there was 
some tendency in the Church to represent the humilia- 
tion of Christ as " economic," and to assign an excessive 
predominance to the Divine aspect of His person. There 
is justice in the observation that " the Church owes it to 
the theologians of Antioch that its Christology did not 
become the development of a mere idea of Christ, 
submerging altogether the actual historical Christ." » 

Before passing to the theology of Cyril, let us briefly 
explain the disputed term. 

Its meaning is that Mary did truly bear the peraan who 

P.Lt^ ^^"T^l ^ ^'*''"^ ^**"- ^- <«• 2, 8, ap. Petav. de Inearn. i. 12. 
retav. quotes the epigram of Proeper :- 

" Nestoriana lues Baooeaai Pelagians, 

QwB tamen est utero prsgenerata meo. 
Infelix misere genetiix, et filia natoe, 
' Auir Unu, ^!! ®* ^^ gennine quod peperi," etc 

'**'**^'^ ^^ogmenffetch. ii. 827. 
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18 t»0ry 0(d} She is Mother of God, secwndvm humcmir 
taiem ** as touching His manhood'' Out of her subBtance 
the Word fashioned for Himself a dwelling-place, and 
the flesh so assumed became the very body of the Word 
(^ ciip^ tSia Toi; A6yov). When Nestorius insisted that 
** Mary did not bear God/' he meant to teach what no 
GathoUc disputed, namely, that the Godhead cannot in itself 
be subject to human accidents like birth and death. But 
catholic theology spoke, as we have seen, of a twofold 
''generation" of the Word: He was begotten of God 
before the worlds ; He was bom in time of the Virgin 
His mother. Novatian, meeting a similar objection, well 
says: Quia non irUeUigat quod impasaHnlis aU divinitas, 
pcusQnlis vera hunuma fragilitast Quis non cognosGot 
mm ittud in Christo mortuum esse quad Dem est, sed 
Uhid in iUo mortuum est quod homo estt . . . Mors 
in Christo cuhersm solam materiam corporis potuit 
vcUere. Adversum dimnitatem Sermonds non potuit se 
excrcere,* 

3. What then was the Church's answer to Nestorianism? 
In refuting ApoUinaris, theology had already anticipated 
the answer. Following the lead of Atbanasius, the 
Gappadocians had insisted on the concrete unity 
of the God-man, — a unity resulting, as they were 
inclined to teach, from a kind of combination of the 
two natures, which excluded the idea of a dual sonship. 
Thus Gregory Nazianzen says : '* Both that which assumed, 
and that which was assumed, was God; two natures 
combining into unity (etV ^ avpSpafiowrai), not two 
sons ; whereof the one deified, the other was deified. O 

^ Am h Greek writer (quoted by Petav. y. 17) says, 4 ^^G irpoaM/^utrof 
^6oraffis Beta ^, koI t6 rpd&Xti/ifM ^ ^ a&r^ ^c^ewf iOeihd^, Cp. 
Hooker, Sod, Poi, t. 52, | 2, for an admirable statement See also a 
▼alnable note of Bright, S, Leo, note 8. 

' de Trin. zxt. See also an explanation by Vino. Lirin. Common, xv. 
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stiange commixture ! wondiouB mingling ! " ^ Yet the 
distinction of the two natures was caref uUy guarded, in 
spite of the fact that the higher so entirelj dominated, 
and almost absorbed, the lower. The Cappadodan 
Fathers were anxious to be true to each aspect of the 
historical portrait of Christ. It was the overpowering 
certainty of an actual historic redemption that inclined 
them to represent the unity of the natures as a process 
by which the manhood was blended with the Godhead. 
** In relation to the Antiochenes they defended a religious 
position ; in opposition to ApoUinaris, a historic position." * 
Perhaps the most explicit statement, before the con* 
troversy with Nestorius began, is the following by 
Gregory Nazianzen: "We do not," he says, "separate 
the manhood from the Godhead, but we teach one and 
the same [Christ]. ... If anyone supposes that Mary 
is not mother of God (deoroxov), he is parted from the 
Deity ; ... if anyone introduces the idea of tvH> sons, 
the one proceeding from God and the Father, the second 
coming from the human mother, and not one and the 
same [Son] — ^may he fall from the adoption promised to 
them that rightiy believe ! For the natures are two-^ 
Godhead and manhood ; . . . but there are not two sons, 
nor two Gods."' The Athanasian view, as it may be 
called, takes final shape in the theology of the celebrated 
Ctril, archbishop of Alexandria (412-444), a learned 
but passionate and ambitious prelate, who entered the 
field of controversy against his rival at Constantinople, 
" moved by interests both personal and doctrinal" 
There can be little doubt, however, that the uppermost 

^ Oral, xxzvii. 2, zzxviii. 18. Gp. Greg. Nyasen's theory of 
ftetaroliifns, 

* Seeberg, Lehrhueh der Dogm, i. p. 205. 

* JBp,L ad Cled, §§ 8, 4. (Op. a siniilar, and nearly eontemp. Latin 
statement in Ambr. d$ Incam, Darn, sacr, yi. § 47.) 
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feeling in hiB mind was one of alarm and resentment at 
the religious bearings of the Nestorian view. The con- 
test began with a correspondence between the two 
prelates, followed by an appeal by both to Celestine of 
Some. After some hesitation, Celestine sided with 
Cyril — Some thus adhering to her traditional policy of 
maintaining the alliance with Alexandria. Nestorius 
was condemned at Some, and virtually deposed ; shortly 
afterwards (in 430) Cyril held a synod at Alexandria, 
which declared Nestorius a heretic; and at the same 
time he published twelve anathemas, which were ap- 
pended to the third letter addressed to Nestorius. 

Nestorius thus finding himself at issue with Some and 
Alexandria, published twelve counter-anathemas.^ It is 
important to remember that he was largely supported 
in the East, notably by John of Antioch, to whom 
Nestorius had given satis&ctory explanations as to the 
use of the expression Thectokos, and later by Theodoret,' 
bishop of Cyrus, whose sympathies were Antiochene, and 
who actually wrote a refutation of Cyril's anathemas. 
Meanwhile the Emperor had been pressed to call a general 
Council, which was accordingly summoned for 431 at 
Ephesus. The circumstances of the Council do not con- 
cern us here ; it is enough to say that the proceedings 
were marked by more than ordinary violence, and con- 
ducted in a wholly indefensible manner and spirit 
Celestine was represented by three legates. After a 
delay of sixteen days, Cyril and Memnon of Ephesus 
opened the sessions without waiting longer for John of 
Antioch and his adherents. About 159 bishops took 

* See them in the Latin tnuu. of MarioB Mercator [Migne, P,L, 48, 
pp. 909 ff.]. 

* Bom at Antiodh, are, 890 ; bp. of Oynis, aire, 420 ; died dre. 467. 
Ab to his character, etc, see Bobertson, Cfk, SiH* it 185-6. Cp. 
Gieaeler, £ed, MisL I 899 note. 
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part in these first prooeedings, which were carried 
through with needless haste, and ended in the con- 
demnation and deposition of Nestorius, as a ''new Judas" 
(June 22, 431). A few days later (June 27) John of 
Antioch arrived, and was highly indignant at the course 
things had taken; he at once held a council of his 
supporters, about forty-three in number, at which Cyril 
and Memnon were condemned and excommunicated, but 
no mention was made of Nestorius. The Emperor was 
persuaded to confirm the sentence of both the rival 
synods. The secret influence, however, exercised by 
Cyril at Constantinople was not without effect ; and the 
I^peror was finally prevailed on to reinstate Cyril and 
Memnon; Nestorius' deposition was confirmed, and he 
retired to a monastery. Thus the Council was brought 
to an end. Two points are specially worthy of remark — 
(1) It is a question whether Nestorius really held the 
opinions ascribed to him by CyriL The historian 
Socrates — ^no unprejudiced witness — ^imputes nothing 
more to him than a needless repugnance to orthodox 
language, arising from ignorance.^ As a matter of fact, 
Nestorius allowed the use of Theotokos under restrictions : 
the Virgin might be called " mother of Qod," because of 

> ff.JB. viL 82 : " When I oame to read the books pat forth by 
NestoriuB, I found that the man was ignorant — and I will speak mj 
mind frankly. I was not actuated by hatred to him when I desoribed his 
shortcomings ; nor do I mean to make light of his good points, in order 
to please certain persons. To me it appears that Nestorins did not foUow 
the lead of Paul the Samosatene, or Photinns ; nor did he assert at all that 
Christ was a mere man ; but he shrinks only from the phrase [Thsolokoe} 
as if it were a spectre ; and this is the resolt of his yast ignorance. For 
though gifted with natoral eloquence, and therefore accounted learned, 
yet in fact he was ill-trained, and he disdained to study the works of 
ancient interpreters. Puffed up with pride at his own faculty of speech, 
he did not spend sufficient pains on the study of ancient documents." 
Socrates goes on to say that Nestorius did not know the old reading of 1 
Ja ir. 8, rfir rwed/ta 6 \^i r^ 'hiffoOw, k.t.\,, which was believed to have 
been expunged by designing heretios. See Westoott, ad loe, add. note. 
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Him who was united to that which was bom of her.^ 
" The controversy more than once appeared to be in such 
a position that it might have been ended by a word of 
explanation ; but an unwillingness on both sides to con- 
cede, and personal animosities, unhappily prolonged it." 

(2) We notice also the great hostility excited in the 
East by Cyril's anathemas. It was some time before 
peace was restored, even after the conclusion of the 
CounciL Some, like the devout and learned Theodoret, 
laboured steadily for peace, which could only be arrived 
at on some other basis than that of Cyril's anathemas. 
In 432—3 an understanding was arrived at: John of 
Antioch being induced to assent to the condemnation of 
Nestorius, and Cyril subscribing a formula, probably 
compiled by Theodoret, without being compelled to 
retract his former utterances. Many Egyptian prelates, 
however, remained dissatisfied with the formula, for its 
explicit acknowledgment of the two natures. On the 
whole, each party had secured an important point: 
the Aotiochenes were satisfied with the rejection of 
Apollinarianinn and the recognition of two natures; 
Cyril was content with the afSrmation of the unity of 
the person in Christ, and the fptoci^ Svo ^wemv.^ 

Nestorius, after wandering in exile, died about 440. 
With his death Nestorianism passed beyond the limits of 
the empire; its last stronghold was the school at Edessa, 
which was suppressed by the Emperor Zeno in 489. 
Its home henceforth was in Persia, where the Nestorian 

^ SeeNwt. Serm. iv., t. and JI^. ad. COed. (ap. Migno, RL. 48, p. 842(1). 

* See the formula in Qieseler, Bed, HitL vol. i. p. 401 note ; or Seebei^, 
Lekrlmk dtr Dogm, § 24, p. 216. The most important sentences are : 
hii»koy^lu9 r^ K^fHWf iiftiQp 'Ii|0'oCp X/n^rdr . . . 6/too6ffU9 nf varpl rdr 
adrdr xarh r^ Btinnfra, kvX 6/»oo6ffU9 4ft«y jcarA r^r itfOf m w i rjfr a , i6o yitp 
^dffcwr IrcM'it y^ywt' M ira xpiffrbw, iwa \Ah9f Ha K^pmv 6fioKoyiiOfup' 
«ar& TttiHrjfw r^r rift Aavyx^rov iwi&^ewt fww^WM 6fiioKoyoGfi€P r^ Ayltu^ 
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or *' Chaldffian " Church establifibed itself, and entered on 
a career of great missionary activity in India, Arabia, 
and even China and Tartary. For a long period 
Ctesiphon, and later Bagdad, was the seat of the 
Nestorian patriarchs; in the thirteenth century there 
are said to have been as many as twenty-five metropolitan 
sees in the Nestorian Church. After the destructive 
inroads of Tamerlane, the Church shrank to a remnant, 
which still maintains a precarious existence in the valleys 
of Kurdistan. In the year 1830 there were said to 
exist at least 150,000 Nestorian Christians; but their 
numbers have now probably been greatly reduced.^ 

4. We now come to the Christology of Cyril, of which 
it may be said at once that it is in line with the theolc^ 
of Athanasius as developed by the later Nicenes. The 
theology of Alexandria starts in fact from the point of 
view opposite to that of the Antiochenes. It starts from 
the person of the Logos : the Grod-man forming a con- 
crete unity, within which, by a process of abstraction, 
two distinct natures can be discerned. Christ is r^arded 
as ip ix Svo T&v ivavrUtv ; a single Divine person sub- 
mitting to conditions non-natural to His Deity: o &v 
ylyperai, koX 6 atcT^oTO^ kti^€T€U, xal 6 ayjiptiro^ 
j(wp€lrai, says Nazianzen.' Conversely the Manhood 
was glorified, and even transformed by its union with 
the Logos : '* It no longer remained within its own 
properties and limits ; but by the right hand of God it 
was coexalted, and became instead of a thing subject, 
Christ the king ; instead of a thing lowly, most high ; 
instead of man, God (avrl avOpcarrov deo^)" * This last 
passage is an extreme statement of the *' Alexandrine " 

^ Hefele, OoneUien, ii. 270. As to later times, see the Reports, Traosac- 
tions, eto., of the Abp. of Canterbury's Mission to the Assyrian Christians. 
' Greg. Kaz. OraL zxzviii 18. 
* Oreg. Kyss. e. Stinonu v, [Migne], p. 697. 
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point of view, and it is obvious that the tendency of it 
is towards a minimising view of Christ's humanity. At 
ahyrate it is this type of theology which attains a 
definite form in CyriL 

Cyril then starts from the one person of the Logos, 
as posited by the actual fact of Redemption. The Logos 
has assumed our manhood in its entirety in order to 
redeem it. The formula characteristic of Cyril is 
accordingly fUa ^wi^ rov Aoyov cecapKafUmf, — a phrase 
which will be examined more particularly below. The 
Logos appropriates the substance of manhood, the body 
of flesh and the reasonable soul, as an actual part of that 
universe which He comes to redeem ; He incorporates the 
manhood with His own person, blending the properties 
of either nature, and gathering them into a single personal 
unity.^ The manhood accordingly ceases to have any 
independent existence ; it remains, as it were, a receptive 
and passive instrument, scarcely more than an attribute, 
of the Divine Being. The eternal person of the Word 
assumes every element of the humanity — " appropriates " 
the entire nature, giving infinite merit and worth to all 
its acts and sufferings by making them His own : avrov 
yhp elval ^fiep tear oueeimcw olKOPOfutcifp r^ ipOpAnrwa, 
Kcu iJterk r^ a-apted^ rit avrfi^.^ This does not imply 
any change in the unalterable nature (^t/ieri?) of the 
Lc^os, nor any confusion or commixture.' The God- 
head continues in its glory and power what it was: 
" Though He took our nature and economically put on 
the form of a servant, yet He remained in His own 
natural Godhead and Lord^hip. For He has not ceased 
to be God, even though He was made flesL . . . And 

^ d4 Inc. Unig. Migne, P.O. 75, 1244b, e/t h (LfA^ ^vXXfywr, kqX &ffW€p 
dXMiKoif dwoKipii^f r& rOi' ^i6c€V9 ISuiftara. Cp. 1249 D. 
* Quod unu$ sit Ckriatus^ Migne, P.O. 76, 1882 D. 
> ad reffin. etc, ii Migne, P.O. 76, 1864 A ; Quod unu8, 1292 n. 

VOL. II.- 
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since He willinglj condesoended to the limitations of 
humanity. ... He perforce submitted also to human 
birth ; not that His Divine nature then took its origin, 
but He ever was and is, naturally and in truth, the 
Word proceeding from QoA the Father." But '* He is 
said to have been bom as touching the flesh, because 
He appropriated to Himself the birth of His own flesL" ^ 

Two poiats demand special attention. 

1. What is Cyril's conception of the ^ unity " of the 
Divine person? On this point he is not consistent. 
Sometimes he approaches the subject from the point of 
view of his own formula, /Jkla <f>wn^. Under this aspect 
the " person " of the Logos is the one unchangeable 
Divine Being, who remains even after the Incarnation 
what He was before it The manhood is thus reduced 
to an impersonal accident or element in the Logos, who 
remains what He ever was, except in being captcmdeh : ' 
He is no longer Aoyo^ Acrapteo^. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, Cyril speaks of the person of Christ as if it 
were a remltant unity. He frequently uses such phrases 
as 17 eh ivorrira {ruvSpofiij, or iic Biio ^vaewv eh Xptaro^ ; 
and he frequently adduces the accepted human analogy 
in illustration of the personal unity of the incarnate 
Christ: just as man is compounded of two Hiwrimilitr 
substances, soul and body, yet in the result is one per- 
sonal being ; so, from two natures united without being 
confused (ec Bvo irpofyfiaTOiv), results the person of 
Christ.* Cyril maintains, as we have seen, that his 
doctrine of " one nature " does not imply any confusion 
or mixture of the two natures. But, in his view, if the 

* ad ftffin. L 1205 B, a 

* Cp. ^. xlvi. (ad Succens, iL), Migne, P,0, 77, 241 A. 

* d$ Inc. ITnig. 1224 b ; op. 1208 D, '*The medistor consisted of (wy- 
K€itr$ai ix) oar manhood, perfect according to the law of its own nature, 
and the Logos." See the whole passage; cp. ep. zIt. p. 288a (rerj 
explicit). 
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two natures are separated, as Nestorianism separates 
them, no true incarnation has taken place. The 
distinction of the two natures is, in fact, relatively 
unimportant; the material point (in view of redemp- 
tion) is that human nature has been really incorporated 
with the substance (or (f>va'i^) of the Word, and has 
become, so to speak, included, by the act of incarnation, 
in the one person of Christ^ It is clear that Cyril's 
view of the unity of Christ's person is not strictly 
consistent, but the point of his anti-Nestorian teaching, 
though it varies in form, is identical throughout — Christ 
one person, and that person Divine. 

2. What, then, is the relation of the two natures ? 

Both, Cyril replies, remain in their integrity, without 
confusion of attributes.' But though in the abstract, and 
for the purposes of thought or argument, the two natures 
in Christ can be distinguished,* the distinction is 
merely conceptual In conefeto there is but one per- 
sonal subject, fiia <f>v(n^ a-earaptcmfiivff. In virtue of the 
union, the Divine nature makes itself (so to speak) 
bearable (oUrrov) to the inferior nature, — a point which 
Cyril illustrates by reference to the bush burning but 
not consumed ; ^ and the properties of the higher nature 
pass over to the lower,^ just as the ISuifiara of the 
lower are appropriated by the higher. In virtue of the 

^ He speaks of " Qod in the penon of Christ " (ip r^ Tpo^ti^ip xp^ffn^ 
de Ine, UtUff. 1288 c. Op. Domer, diy. ii toL L pp. 66 f. Hamaok, 
Doffm, iL 882. 

' There is no absorption of the manhood into the Divine natare. See 

QlWflMMtf, 1202 D. 

*§p, ad JSulog, zlir. 225 B, 6 iiiw \&yw koX 4 Bwapla otSe d^ Sia^opd^, 
Cp. de Inc Unig. 1221 B, $€wpet fiiw rtwa ^^tuw SuL^fAw 6 PoOr raOrbw Tdp 
oifrt voi/ $e&np re mU dwBptawiniV eladi^eni di 6fMV tcus Tcpl ro&niw 
iwwoloLis Kol rV d/i^Tif €lt iw6nfra cwdpo/i-^* 

^Quodynua, 1298 a. 

' d$ Inc, Unig. 1249 ▲. The Logos was wont r& r^ l^la% ^tm xoiro- 
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commuTitoo^to tdiomcUum, the Logos can be said to suffer, 
hunger, thirst, learn, praj ; while, on the other hand, the 
manhood can be adored, and the body called " divine " 
(delop c&fiay Mary also can be rightly styled Theotokos. 
But this interchange of properties finds its practical 
limit in the Divine properties of the Logos, who remains 
&TpeirTO% airaOij^f e^m rod iradeiv fcaOo voeircu deo^} It 
is just at this point that Cyril involves himself in con- 
tradictions, by insisting too rigidly on the metaphysical, 
as against the ethical, conception of the Divine nature. 
*'How," he asks, ''can the same person at once suffer 
and not suffer? Only by suffering in His own flesh, 
and not in the nature of Godhead. Indeed, wholly 
ineffable is the account of these things, and no mind can 
attain to ideas so subtle and exalted; yet, following 
reasonings which tend to rigbt belief, and viewing the plan 
of what is fit, we neither alienate Him from being said 
to suffer, . . . nor do we affirm that the things pertain* 
ing to the flesh have been wrought upon His Divine and 
supreme nature ; but He may be conceived as suffering 
in His own flesh, albeit not suffering in His Godhead 
after some such mode as this. ... As iron in contact 
with the onset of fire gives it admission and travails with 
the flame, and if it chance to be struck by aught, the 
iron bears the brunt, while the nature of the fire remains 
uninjured ; even so may you form an idea in r^ard of 
the Son being said to suffer in the flesh, and not in His 
Gk)dhead.'' * Here, in spite of his admissions elsewhere, 
Cyril simply &lls back on an emphatic declaration 
that neither nature in any wise parted with its own 
properties. That which was proper to each was possible 

1 de Ine, Unig. 1228 a, 9,n^ passim. Cp. adv. Neat, ii. Migne, P.O. 76, 
p. 96 a. 
' Quod unuBf 1 337 D. Cp. 1362 b, c (concluding summary, rery explicit). 
' Quod unua, 1357 o, D. 
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for each: consequently Christ airaOw eiraOev. The 
Deity remained impassible, though the human nature 
suffered; the same person was at once exempt from 
human infirmity and subject to it. ''Cyril apologises 
for this metaphor," Dr. Bruce very fairly observes. 
"Well he might; for the metaphor fails to do justice 
either to the nature of God, or to the nature of suffering. 
Of course the Divine nature cannot suffer as the body 
suffers ; but there is a moral suffering of which God is 
capable because He is love." ^ 

And this brings us to another inconsistency in Cyril's 
Christology. 

The humanity, as he repeatedly insists, is perfect In 
assuming it, the Son of God really submitted to the 
limitations of creaturely existence. In the physical 
sphere, says Cyril, ''He economically suffered the 
limitations of manhood to prevail over Him." * He sub- 
mitted to ordinary laws of human development and 
growth. But it is noticeable that in the intellectual 
sphere Cyril admits only the semblance of limitation. 
Beat ignorance, real growth in knowledge, appeared to 
him to be incompatible with the fvmai,^ of the two 
natures. It was impossible to conceive the Logos as 
possessed of knowledge of which the incarnate person 
was ignorant The supposed "advance" in Christ's 
knowledge as man was only the graduated manifestation 
of a wisdom already complete and all-embracing; a 
manifestation which kept pace with the bodily growth. 
Thus Christ is described as " usefully pretending not to 
know the day of judgment " ; or as speaking " economic- 

1 BumUiaHon of Cfhriit, p, 58, note 6. 

*i^ei 9^ o9w olKCtfo/wcOt rots rift Mpwrimrrot lUrpoit 4^* kivrf rh 
Kpare^. Quod unua, 1882 b. By "eoonomy" Cyril seems to mean 
self-sabjectlon to limitations non-natural to Godhead, e.g. the law of 
growth. 
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ally " in professing ignoranca^ While in stature there 
was real growth, in knowledge and wisdom there was 
only apparent growth. This inconsistency ^ seems to be 
due to the preconceptions with which Cyril approached 
the subject of the Incarnation. Both he and his 
Antiochene opponents assumed that» given an incarna- 
tion of God, a true human experience was impossible. 
The error of both is ^ over-confident dogmatism as to the 
conditions and possibilities of the Incarnation." * Athana- 
sius had made some tentative suggestions,^ but Cyril is 
bolder, and puts forward a theory which betrays him not 
only into inconsistency with himself, but into an un- 
worthy conception of our Lord's character, as if He oould 
actually feign an ignorance that was not reaL*^ 

It is sufficiently clear however that the point of Cyril's 
contention against Nestorius is this: that the Church 
teaches a eandeseension of Gfod, not the mere eoxUtation 
of a man. Cyril's difficulties and contradictory state- 
ments result from his effort to explain the mystery 
of a real Divine condescension, without the aid of a 

' Xha puaages bearing on onr Lord's knowledge as man are coUeotad by 
Bruce, EwniliatUm qfCkrUi^ note A (ppw 866 ff.). See the same work, 
pp. 60-58, for a ueefal diecuMion. 

* A much later writer, belonging to the myetio eehool of Latin adholas- 
tioiam, Biohard of S. Viotor, raises the question naturally suggested by the 
Oyrilline view : " Placet tibi," he asks Hugo in the dialogue de Emmam/ude^ 
lib. iL 0. zviiL, '' ut dicatur in sapientia profecisse secundum fidsitatem, et 
etate quidem secundum veritatemf • . . Die utrum tibi plaoeat unam 
eandemque dictionem in una et eadem positione, juxta historieom aensnm 
ad diveiBas aoceptione^ aocommodare." 

' Bruce, op* eU, p. 66. ^ Op. p, 802. 

' Theodoret, jRiqpr€kenai4> ziL eapp, Cyril, on anath. 4, says : '' If He 
knows the day, and from a desire to hide it says He knows not, see to 
what a blasphemy the inference leads ; 4 y^P dXi^eta ^e^^enu." Cyril's 
answer is : " The ignorance was not that of the Logos ; but of the form of 
the servant 0*"^^ do^Xov), which only knew at that time so much as the 
indwelling Deity revealed." This is an unobjectionable statement as 
compared with Cyrfl's other expressions. On the whole subject, see 
below, pp. 298 f. 
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truly ethical conception of God. His central thought 
18 that of the fower of the Logos to appropriate human 
nature and reveal Himself under the limitationa it 
impo8e& '' It was no^ impossible [ifj^ri^avov) to the 
gracious God to make Himself endurable to the limita- 
tions of humanity."^ He regards the Incarnation too 
exclusively as an act or movement towards man of 
Divine power, — ^a movement single and complete from 
the first; he does not contemplate it as a continuous 
effort of self-abasing love, which waits on human de- 
velopment, and tempers itself (to use Hilary's expression) 
to the capacities of the assumed manhood. The fact is 
that Cyril is dominated by physical ideaa^ He regards 
the person of the Word as appropriating human nature 
by a single definite act or process {hwri^ ^uaMci^). In 
his view the indissolubleness of the hwn^ depends on 
its being a Divine act of power, rather than a continuous 
ethical process in which the Divine and human alike 
took part, each according to its true law, — ^the Divine 
by free appropriation of the human; the human by 
free moral adherence and submission to the Divine. 
Thus Cyril failed to find a place in his view of Christ's 
person for the element of truth which Nestorius was 
anxious to maintain, namely, the ethical significance of 
Christ's manhood. Consequently ''not an ethical, but 
primarily a physical Christology, was the result of his 
inquiries ; for, according to his representations, the In- 

* Quod iiftiM, 1298 A. 

' It 18 ugnificant that Cyril tunally employs neuter expresmons (0.^., 
S60 vpdyftarn^ 9r€pw koI h-tpnf) to denote the two natares (Domer, dir. ii. 
vol. i p. 71). Theodoret, in reply to Cyril's third anstbema, makes the 
objection that a^v^ijc^ IrciNrif implies physical necessity, whereas the kena$i8 
is an act of free moral condescension. ^ 7^ 0i$0'it dwayKaffTiK6iif ri itrrl koI 
Afio^rfTW XP^f^ . . . e( toIww ^wrixii y4ywt ... 4 f^^^ huavip tr^oSotf 
^' dpdyrifi riyif fiiaf6f»£¥0Sf dXX' odxt ^XopSptwl^ ircxpilM^ot, 6 $€^ \6yas 
ffvri^$7i rj roQ SoCXov /«op^, cr.X. (Brace, op. eit, p. 62.) 
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carnation was, strictly speaking, accomplished (i.e. con- 
summated) as soon as the Logos had appropriated the 
human, and made it an actual modification of Himself, — 
so soon as the human became physically insubstantiated 
with the Divine. From that time onwards, the human 
aspect pursued no longer even a relatively independent 
course, although the Logos, during His mundane existence, 
was mindful of, and regulated His self -representation 
according to, human lawa" ^ Both Cyril and Nestorius 
seepi to have ethical interests at heart, but both are 
hampered in their treatment of the Licamation by their 
metaphysical conception of Deity. The result is that while 
Cyril dwells too exclusively on the Incarnation as a physi- 
eal fcustf Nestorius exaggerates the reality of the moral 
process or discipline by which the manhood of the Logos 
was '' made perfect." The two views were really com- 
plementary. Cyril started from the Divine side, insisting 
on the unity of the person, and looking at the Divine 
tsLct in its completeness and entirety ; the Antiochenes 
started from the human side, and looked at the Incar- 
nation as a stcUiis exinanitianis, — a process tending 
towards consunmiation. Cyril's thought is dominated 
by the theology of S. John ; the Christology of the 
Antiochene school may be said to recall the teaching of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, reproducing it, however, in 
a distorted form. 

It must be admitted that there is in Cyril a very 
strong vein of monophysitism, though perhaps it is less 
pronounced than in Gregory of Nyssa. Practically the 
Bedeemer's manhood ceases to have independent signifi- 
cance ; it is transformed and ** deified " to a point which 
makes it only nominally ** consubstantial " with ours. In 
his language Cyril is obviously in some sense monophysite; 
for he insists that the Logos after the Incarnation ever 

^ Dorner, dir. iL vol. i. p. 78. 
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remained what He had been before, fila <f>v(n^, in spite 
of the fact that he strenuously denies the imperfection of 
the manhood or its confusion with the Grodhead. But 
he is so dominated by the exclusive idea of the Incar- 
nation as a Divine redemptive act, that his mode of 
expression is physical, and his illustrations even ** bear a 
chemical character."^ He regards as an act of simple 
power, what is after all a supreme display of love ; and he 
underrates that element of moral co-operation on the part 
of man which is an essential condition of his redemption. 
There is, in fact, a docetic element in Cyril, in spite of his 
energeticprotests against docetism.' But on the other hand 
he cannot be fairly accused of ignoring the historical Christ 
of the Gk)spels.' Bather it is an unhistorical analysis of 
the person of Christ which offends both his historiod and 
religious instincts.^ He looks on Christ not merely as 
the example or type of holy manhood, but as a Divine 
gift to man, — a Divine Being, mighty to save, who has 
actually entered into vital union with our race. In hiB 
general point of view Cyril is &r more true than the 
Antiochenes to the religious consciousness of Christen- 
dom. Christian tradition is on his sid& 

The letters to Nestoritta^ and to John of Antioeh, 
which have ecumenical sanction, call for some brief notice. 

1. The main point on which Cyril lays stress is the 
unity and conHnuity of the Bedeemer's person. The 
Logos (^ ToO Aoyov ^An^) took to Himself a body of flesh 

* Dorner, dir. ii. toI. L p. 78, 

' See, e.g,, de Ine, Unig, 1196 (where he lues the expression vaxe&i 
KoX iwofiy^ oUowo/da of the Incarnation), and the page following. 
*QetdeIne, Unig. 1215; ad regin, ii 1884 ff. 
^ Seeberg, Lehrbuch, L 208. Cp. Domer, dir. iL toI. i. pp. 60, 61, 

* JBp.u, and J^. iii to Nestoriiu are pnblii^ed separately by P. E. Pnsey ; 
in Migne's ed. they are numbered 4 and 17 respectirely. The letter to 
John of Antioch is no. 89 in Migne {P.G, 77). See Pusey's preface. 
N.B.— -The references are to Pussy's edition of The three epMee 
[Oxfoid, 1884]. 
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animated by a reasonable soul, uniting it hypoetatically 
to Himself (Ep. p. 6). Here the personal union (17 xaff" 
{nrooTaa-iv iim<n^, ep^tn^ {nroararLKfj) is opposed to a 
onion icarh OiKijcw fiovi^v fj eitBoteiav, which would 
imply the assumption merely of a person or individual 
man {'n-pocXr^i^ irpoo-dnrov fbovov). 

2. The general charaeUr of the InewmcUion : it was an 
act of loving condescension undertaken *' for us and for 
our salvation " (JSpp. i p. 6 ; ii p. 18); it involved the 
*' endurance " (inrofietvai) of a human birth (L p. 6) ; a 
voluntary self*exinanition {teaOeU eavrop eh ichfwnp, 
ii p. 18 ; iicovc&op teevtoa-w, p. 28). Cyril so far views 
the Divine act ethicaUy, as a free and voluntary move- 
ment of Divine pity towards man. 

3. The distinctian of the two TuUures is preserved (i p. 6). 
There was no confusion of the manhood with the Godhead, 
but the Logos *^ appropriated " (oUeiovfjsvo^, i p. 6 ; ii p. 
24), and made His own, all the ordinary accidents and 
attributes of a true humanity, without undergoing any 
change in His own Divine nature (jAefiepffscm Sirep fiv 
0e6^ • • . drpeiTTo^ yitp i<m> /col avoXXoiWo? iravreXH^ 
6 avT09 &€& fievwv, Ep, ii p. 20); He remained airod^ 
h Tj5 irdayovTi atoixari {Ep, L p. 8 ; cp. 7). While 
actually lying in the manger '' He was filling the whole 
creation as God" {Ep. il p. 20). Both natures are 
perfect and entire, distinct and unconfused {Ep. iii p. 48). 

4. The one person of Christ results from the conjunction 
of the two natures (i 6, airoreKjSfrafr&v \t&v ^vaecDv] top 
fpa KApkOP Ka\ XpioTOp), Christ is i( dfji^otp eh. The 
union {Spo^tn^) is no mere ^' conjunction " {<rvpa^ia) such 
as in virtue of worth or dignity a man might have with God 
(iL p. 2 2) ; nor is it a mere '' juxtaposition " {'irapdOeai^) of 
two persons ; nor a mere relative or accidental ** partici- 
pation " {fU0€^i^ o'X^^'^v)* ^^6 ^^^^ ^^ those who are 
morally united to God. Cyril specially rejects avpa^ut 
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(the Nestorian term) as ''inadequate to express the nature 
of the union " (ibicL). The union is teaff inroareunv, or, as 
Cyril elsewhere expresses it, Sveoai^ <l>v<nicii{iL p. 36), i.e, 
real, and resulting in one indivisible person or it>vai^} 

5. The e(nnmunicatio idiamaium. The unity of the 
person makes it possible to ascribe human accidents, e.g. 
birth, death, suffering, to the Logos (L p. 6 f.), and Divine 
properties to the flesh (ori /^^ aXXorpiov rov Aiyov rh 
{r&fia avToO, L p. 8 ; chp^ IBia roti Aiyov, ii p. 26). 
Catholic worship is not devotion paid to a man together 
with the Logos (L p. 8), but is addressed to the one person 
who has made manhood His own. Thus, too, the blessed 
Virgin may be called Theoiokos (L p. 10), as being the 
mother of the sacred humanity which the Logos deigned 
to assum& Further, the one eternal person of the Son 
not only gives infinite worth and efficacy to the suffer- 
ings and actions of the assumed manhood, but also 
imparts to the very flesh itself a vitalising power. He 
who is the Life indeed (ii p. 24) has made the flesh His 
own, and endued it with a sanctifying and quickening 
power. What we partake of in the Eucharist is not 
ordinary flesh, but the flesh assumed by Him who is the 
Life, our very GKxi and Saviour (ii p. 26). 

6. Positive teaching of the anathetMUk 

(1) Christ is 0€o^ teai^ aXiJ^euii/, and Mary is 0€ot6ko^. 

(2) The Logos is united to the human nature ferson- 
ally {jMff {nroaTaa-^v), 

(3) The union of the two natures excludes any duality 
of persons (inrwrrda'ei<:) united merely by a moral '' con- 

* On the phisse ^vauc^ ipioau, see Petar. de Ineam. iii. 4. In this oon- 
neotion the word implies (1) that the nnion is nal (op. xar dXi^cioi^ in 
anath. 1), as opposed to the simulated nnion of Kestorins — a nnion merely 
of grace and favour. (2) perBonal—Hie resnlt being a single person : 
" nnns aliquis exAistit, non aggregations sola, neqne oonaensione volnnta- 
tom." (8) The nnion is that of man's ^i^ct, not of a human /wnon, to 
the ^dffis of the Logos. 
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junction " {<rwa^la) dependent on the power or choice 
of the Logos, or the worth of the person exalted. The 
union consists in "a concurrence into unity of nature '' 

(4) The utterances of Christ in Scripture are not to 
be allotted some to the .Godhead, some to the manhood, 
but all to the one person of the Word. 

(5) Christ is not merely deo^po^ apdponro^, Deum 
ferens fiomo, but verily God. 

(6) The Word is not " God '* or " Lord of Christ/' but 
the self -same person is truly Grod and man. 

(7) Christ is not merely a man in-wrought (iprfpyijaOai) 
by the Logos, or invested with the glory of the only- 
b^otten, as if he were another than He. 

(8) The adoration of Christ is not the '* co-worship '* 
or " co-glorification " of a man ; it is an undivided act of 
homage to Emmanuel 

(9) Christ does not use the Divine power as an endow- 
ment derived from another, but the Spirit is His own. 

(10) The very Word of God Himself became ojxcHigh 
Priest and the Apostle of our coitfession ; nor had He need 
to offer sacrifice for Himself, but for us alone. 

(11) The flesh of the Lord is life-giving, as being the 
own flesh of the Logos, who is mighty to quicken all 
things. It is not the flesh of one who is merely joined 
to the Logos in virtue of moral worth, or is merely the 
subject of Divine indwelling.^ 

(12) The very Word of God suffered, was crudfied, 
and tasted death, and was made the first-bom from the 
dead, being Himself as Gh)d both Life and Giver of Life.* 

^ Cp. Quod iMMtf, I860 0, D. 

' See the comments of Petay. de Incam, vL 17 on the anathemas of 
Kestorius and CyxiL On anath. 2 he explainB Ka$' inrbtrmat^ aa meaning in 
this place a " real union," not a mere union of relation (hfwvit ffxtruc^), 
Kod* intbtrraffof is equivalent to wre el afiAstanlive, 
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KoTK. — The phrase fjua ^wtk tov Aiyou aeaaptcw^Lepff. 

Cyril's own statements may be illustrated hj the follow- 
ing passage from the Ep. L ad Succenmm [Migne, F.G. 77, 
JBp. xlv.], quoted by Petavius (iv. 6): — 

/i€r^ T^i' ivmciv oif BuupovfAev ri^ ipvaei^ aif aKKr(hjfav^ 
ovSk €49 Bvo re^vofitev vloif^ rbv ha koX dfUpurrop, dXX' 
ba iJM^ip viov tcdi^ <&9 01 irarip^ eipi^xtun, fUav <f>vaip 
TOV Aoyov aeaaptcmfihnjv} 

It is to be observed-^l) That the expression was 
ascribed to Athanasius (Jo. Damasc. de orth, fid, iiL 6). 
This, however^ is expressly denied by Leontius, who declares 
that Cyril was the first orthodox writer who employed the 
phrase ; it was frequently used, he says, by Apollinaris, and 
had brought upon Cyril himself the charge of being an 
Apollinarian. The question whether Athanasius really 
used the expression is one of some perplexity, as Petavius 
admits (iv. 6, §§ 6-8).' Athanasius does use the phrase 
avata rov Aiyiw, a fact which Newman considers some 
corroboration of Cyril's cdv oi varipe^ elpr^teaaL 

(2) The expression is qualified by the use both of 
irp6<Tf»irop and vtroorao-i?: e^. Ep. ad Nest. iiL hi 
Toufopovp irpoamrfp rh^ iv to*9 eifarfyeXioi^ ircura^ 
apaJBeriov ifwvd^, inroardaei fuf t§ tov Aiyov aeaap- 
Kmiihf. Cp. adv. Nest, ii p. 93 D. 

It is also illustrated by the image frequently employed 
by Cyril, of the soul and body united in a single human 
personality. It is clear, too, from the context that the 
intention of the phrase is to exclude the Nestorian idea of 
a dual sonship. 

(3) The explanations of the phrase are mainly two-— 
(a) Some hold that Cyril simply uses the word ^nicris 

^ Migne, P.O. voL IzxviL p. 232 d. 

^ On the tendency to asGribe writingB of Apollinane to Athanuios, see 
LooCb, Dogmengeseh. 1 85, 6. ApoU. most probably need the fnll phrase 
of PyrU ; i&Mf. 1 36, 2. 
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as equivalent to inrwrraai,^. The passage adv. Nest, ii p. 
93 D has lUa inroaraai^ ^ rod \6yov aecapKe^fUptf. 
rj ^wTi^ rov \oyov would accordingly mean ** the person 
of the Word." Thus Cyril himself, in defending 
his second anathema against Theodoret says, fi rov Aoyov 
^jj<ri^ fffovv fi \nr6araa(,s o iariv avro^ S Aoyo^, tcrX} 

(h) Others maintain that Cyril's ^vai^ means '' nature/' 
and that he is not so much insisting on the singleness of 
Chrisfa person, as on the actual union of J)eity with ma/fi- 
hood : oxf yap elire rov 'xpifrrov filav ^vaiv aea-aptcmfjUvtiP, 
aXXA fjklav ^liaiv rov Oeov \iyov aecapKm/iivfjv, rtfp 
oKXffv ^<Tiv SffK&v (Leont ap. Petav. iv. 7, 4). This 
seems to be favoured by Cyril's own words in his second 
letter to Siuxermis {Ep. xlvi Migne, P.O. 77, p. 244 a). In 
this letter Cyril lays great stress on the word (TetrapKwiihni 
as definitely intended to express the assumption of a 
complete manhood. 

Combining these somewhat divergent statements, it 
would appear that by 17 ^vin^ rov \070t; Cyril meant '' the 
Divine nature as it subsists in the person of the Logos." * 
The expression thus guards against the notion that any 
other person of the Blessed Trinity became incarnate ; 
while aeffaptcaffUufj is intended to express the duality 
of the natures. It was precisely this last word which 
Eutyches omitted. 

What Cyril wished to maintain was — 

(L) The inseparable conjunction of the two natures. 
They are for ever aBuilperoi iv r^ teas' inrotTrao'iv hnxKret. 
Cp. Ep. ii ad Stuxens. [Migne, Ep. xlvi p. 245]. 

(ii) The impersonality and dependence of the man- 

^ ap. Damaac de ofih, Hd. iii. 11 ; Theod. Bepr, xlL ea^, [ed. Sohulze, 
vol. ▼. p. 18]. 
' So Damaso. oonolndes (iii. 11) ^hor^ rh etret^ ^69t9 rod A670V oUrt r^ 

#r T§ roO A670V ifrocrdaet Ukuctas BewpovfiiwTfp, 
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hood, which the Word uses as His instrumen V absolutely 
dependent on Himself. 

(ill) The unity and continuity of the person in Christ. 

The following passage from Dr. Newman's Athanasian 
treatises perhaps expresses Cyril's real meaning. When 
the Word became flesh, " all that He ever had continued 
to be His; what He took on Himself was only an 
addition. There was no change ; in His Incarnation He 
did but put on a garment That garment was not He, 
or, as Athanasius speaks, airi^, or, as the next century 
worded, * His person.' That airros was, as it had ever 
been, one and the same with His divinity, ovaia, or 
i^vtri^ ; it was this ^<n^, as one with His person, which 
took to Itself a manhood. He had no other person than 
He had had from the beginning ; His manhood had no 
personality of its own ; it was a second ^^is, but not a 
second person ; it never existed till it was His ; for its 
int^rity and completeness it depended on Him, the 
Divine Word. It was one with Him ; and through, and 
in Him, the Divine Word, it was one with the Divine 
nature ; it was but indirectly united to it, for the medium 
of union was the person of the Word. And being thus 
without personality of its own. His human nature was 
relatively to Himself. ... a wepl avrSv, a irepi,fioKri, a 
ovp^fieffrfKos^ a 'something else besides His substance,' 
an ipyavov. Such was His human nature ; it might be 
called an additional attribute." * 

The real fault of Cyril's phrase fila ^wrtfi is its vague- 
ness. He follows Athanasius in expressing the absolute 
dependence of the manhood on the Logos by calliag the 
Divine Logos alone ^if6avi^ It is obvious how readily 

1 Cp. adv, Ned. iL p. 96 A. 

* Newman, A^, Treatites, vol. ii. pp. 426 f. [ed. 2]. Cp. Ath. Oral, 
c Aria$^ ii. 46, iiL 84, etc. Petar. de Ineam, iii. 4, §§15, 16. 
*So Ath. diBtingaiBhes between ^it and adpi, Orai. iiL 84. ''In 
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the monophTsites might appeal to Cyril's authority in 
support of their view that ^wr^^ was identical with vTroa-- 
raa-^s. Cyril's theology is correct, but his terminology 
confused : '' his fault was principally that of tenaciously 
clinging to the vagueness of expression and thought 
which prevailed at an earlier period, without its defective- 
ness being felt — treating [the earlier terminology] as 
though it were perfect and satisfactory; and setting 
himself in opposition to those who demanded that the 
unity should be more accurately defined, and the rcUionak 
of it more distinctly exhibited."^ Cjrril's formula, in 
fact, marks his failure to do justice to the Antiochene 
position as represented by men like Theodoret The 
theologians of Antioch in their recoil from Apollinarianism 
had made the attempt to analyse the ''primitive and 
immediate intuition " of the unity of Christ's person ; to 
recognise and do justice to both the elements which 
entered into the problem. Cyril thought it enough to 
state the paradox (e,g. the Son of God iiradm erraOev), 
and to lay stress on its incomprehensibleness,' without 
ccmtributi^ in any appreciable degree to the solution 
of the problem. In view, however, of the pantheistic 
tendencies of the time, the work of Chalcedon was not 
less essential than that of Ephesus to the preservation of 
Christian faith. 

oompariaon of the Divine Person who had taken flesh, what He had 
taken was not so mnch a nahire, though it was strictly a nature, as the 
sabstanoe of a manhood which was not snbstantiTe." Ath, TreaHses, ii. 
p. S27. 

^ Domer, dir. ii. vol. i. p. 67. Cp. pp. 109, 110. 

' The religions oonscionsness of the Church was content merely with a 
strong and definite statement of the mystery, and no more : auinri itpotr' 
KwtlffOta rb ApfniTow, Hamaok, iL 881. Domer refers to IfoTn, paseh, 
xrii as an instance of Cyril's tendency to speak of the problem as an 
absolute mystery or miracle : v4pa \iyov rb $av/M, he says. [Migne, 
P,G. Ixxvii. p. 781 a.] 
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§ IIL EXJTTCHIANISM 

Many of Cyril's adherents were dissatisfied with the 
compromise which was efiTected in 433 between the Antio- 
chenes and CyriL The formula accepted had stated the 
doctrine of the Buu^pd r&v ^ia&ov in terms too decisive 
to be acceptable to many of the Egyptian bishops.^ The 
monophysite tendency in a pronomiced form reappeared 
after Cyril's death (444) ; its main representatives being 
Cyril's successor Dioscurus and the archimandrite Euty- 
cbes, head of a monastery in Constantinople. 

1. There can be no doubt that Dioacurus at least was 
principally actuated by motives of policy ; he not only 
represented the traditional hatred of Alexandria for ''New 
Bome/' but probably aimed at a kind of papal dominion 
over the East Euttghes represented the Alexandrine 
theology at Constantinople. He was an aged monk of 
unbalanced convictions and strong anti-Nestorian zeal, 
who dung to the Cyrilline formula fila ifwai^ lurh rifv 
hHotrvv. He seems to have renewed the charge of Nes- 
torianism against those who, like his own bishop Flavian, 
adhered to the formula of union agreed upon in 433. 
Consequently in 448 he was accused of heresy by Eusebius 
of Dorykeum, before a synod held at Constantinopla 
After some display of reluctance he was induced to make 
the statement, 6fio\oy& ix Bvo ^vae€»v yeyev^ffa^ top 
Kvptov fifjL&v irph 1% ivfl&<reQ»9, fierh Si rf^ hf<ociv idav 
^i6<nv 6fioKoy&. He illustrated his proposition by the 
simile used by Gregory of Nyssa, — that of a drop of vin^ar 
absorbed in the ocean ; further, he maintained that the 
body of the Bedeemer was not " consubstantial" with ours.' 

> Cyril in his letter to Eulogius [S^. xlir., Migne, P.O. 77) shows his 
consciousness of this dissatisfiiotion, and offers explanations. 

* See FlaYian's letter to Leo, Leo, Ep. xxii. See also i^. xxtL It 
would seem that Eatyohes was induced to withdraw the last proposition. 

VOL. II. — 7 
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Condemned by the council, Eutyches appealed to Leo of 
Bome,^ who ultimately, after some hesitation, on receipt 
of an authentic statement of the case from Flavian, and 
an urgent appeal for a decisive statement, addressed to 
him the celebrated Tame (Ep. xxviiL). 

Meanwhile Dioscurus, aware of his opportunity, had 
induced Theodosius to summon a council at Ephesus 
(449); at which 135 prelates attended, and Leo himself 
was represented by three legates. The result of the 
synod was a foregone conclusion. After proceedings of 
incredible violence, Eutyches was declared orthodox by 
all but a small minority of those present, and was 
restored to the position of which he had been deprived ; 
Flavian, Ibas of Edessa, Eusebius, Theodoret, and Domnus 
of Antioch were . deposed. Flavian actually died as the 
result of the violence suffered by him, and Anatolius, an 
adherent of the Alexandrian primate, succeeded to the 
vacant see. No new dogmatic formula was issued by 
the council, but the '' faith of the Fathers " of Nicsea and 
Ephesus was confirmed. The unscrupulous boldness and 
resolution of Dioscurus had triumphed, " the Church of the 
East lay at the feet of the Alexandrian patriarch, and he 
had achieved all with the Emperor's assent" ' 

Such was the disorderly ^ Latrocinium " of Ephesus.' 
The situation, however, was rapidly changed by the death 
of Theodosius in 450. He was succeeded by Marcian 
and Pulcheria, who were resolved to summon a new 
council at Chalcedon, 451. Leo's one aim since the 

^ Leo. Ep. zzi. Eutyohes appends a passage attributed to Julius of 
Borne, but afterwards shown to be by Apollinaris, denying the duality of 
natures in Ohrist. 

^Hamack, ii. 862. Harnack denies that the Synod deserves the 
name ''Bobber-Synod " ; it represents, he thinks, " the tradition of con- 
temporary piety." 

s So Leo oaUs it, Ep, xov. Cp. L00&, Dogm. 1 38, 1 ; and see Bright, 
S. Leo^ note 139, for a fuller account of the circumstances. 
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Latrodnium had been to annul its proceedings, and secure 
the holding of a council in Italy.^ But he was very un- 
willing that a council should be held in the East, and even 
went so far as to maintain that the necessity for a Synod 
had passed ; that it would, in short, be ** inopportune." * 
But the Emperor remained firm, and the council was 
accordingly held at Chalcedon in October 451. Possibly 
as many as 630 bishops attended, including proxies — the 
largest number ever yet assembled. Leo claimed pre- 
cedence, and exercised his right through his four legates ; 
he also took it for granted that his Tome, which obtained 
no healing at Ephesus, would be r^arded as decisive.' 

The number of the council's sessions is variously 
reckoned, but was prebably fifteen at least; the pro- 
ceedings were very tumultuous; the assembled prelates 
repudiated Dioscurus as eagerly as they had followed his 
lead at Ephesus. He was deposed, and the Tome was 
accepted as expressing "the faith of the fathers and 
apostles." " Peter," cried the bishops, " has spoken by Leo." 
All except thirteen Egyptian prelates^ signed the Toms. 

The general result of the Council was — 

(1) The condemnation and banishment of Dioscurus. 

(2) The acceptance of Leo's Toms and of Cyril's Epistles 
to Nestarius as a standard of orthodox belief. 

(3) The drawing up of a new definition, in spite of 
the protests of the Boman legates. 

2. It is important to form an exact idea of the error 
which the Church excluded by the Definition of the 
Council of Chalcedon* The error of Eutyches really 
sprang from the same root as that of Nestorius, i.e. 
inability to conceive of "nature" apart from "personality." 

1 See Spp, zliv., liv. * Bp. Ixxxiii. 2. * Ep. zciii. 1, 2. 

^ These thirteen implored the Council not to inBiBt on their subscription 
to the Tame before a new archbishop was appointed. See Bright, Ch, Eiti, 
p. 407 f., and canon 80 of the Council, ap. Hefele, OoneUiengekh, iL 519. 
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Nestorius supposed that a dual nature must imply a 
dual personality ; Eutycbes, in repudiating the idea of a 
dual personality, clung to the idea of only a single 
nature. It has often been pointed out ^ that Eutyches 
in appealing to Cyril's formula, ^da (pvav^ rov Aoyov 
<T€<rapK<i)ii€vri^ omitted the last word, on which Cyril 
himself had insisted as supplying a proper safeguard of 
the real humanity of Christ ; he quite overlooked Cyril's 
clear teaching as to the BuKJMpA r&v ^va-etov, an expres- 
sion actually adopted in the formulary of Chalcedon. 
What Eutyches in effect maintained was either an 
absorption of the human nature into the Divine, or a 
fusion ((ru7p^<ri9) of the two natures ; so at least his 
meaning was interpreted by Theodoret' Accordingly 
his reluctant admission before the synod of Constanti- 
nople that Christ was oiMoiaio^ fniSv as touching His 
manhood, was practically valueless. What he denied 
was the reality and permanence of our Lord's humanity. 
Thus though it was unjust to charge Eutyches widi 
reviving the Apollinarian or Valentinian view^ of Christ's 
humanity as if Deity had converted itself into flesh, yet 
it is true that in tendency Eutyches belongs to the 
docetic school of heresy,^ since he does practically 
deny the real assumption of our manhood by the Son of 
Grod. At the best, his idea must have been that the 
effect of the ipmas was not merely an exaltation or 
glorification of our humanity, but an actual transmutation 
of it^ The fact is that Eutyches had evidently no clear 
idea as to the constitution of Christ's person. '' He did 
not pretend to comprehend the mystery of the Incarnation, 

^ e.g.y Petay. de Ineam, i. 15, § 7. 

' In his dialogae, Eranities. See Brace, HwnU, qf Christ, pp. 69, 60. 
' So Flavian, Leon. Epp, xxii. * Petav. de Incam, L 16, § 1. 

" Op. Dorner, div. ii. vol. i. pp. 83, 84, and note 19 (p. 404), and Brace, 
Eumil, of Christ, pp. 60, 61. 
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but rather gloried in proclaiming its incomprehensible- 
ness." He was the victim of an exaggerated reverence. 
The Deity in Christ seemed so entirely to overshadow 
the human nature that the latter shrank into nothingness, 
or rather vanished altogether ; and even if the humanity 
were acknowledged to exist in fact after its assumption 
by the Word, it could not be reverently thought of as 
consubstantial with ours.^ 

3. Leo's famous letter to Flavian exhibits all the 
characteristics of an understanding practical, strong, and 
sagacious, but unversed in the subtle distinctions which 
occupied the Greek mind, and incapable of contributing 
more to the solution of the problem than a clear antithetic 
statement of its factors. It is virtually a reproduction of 
current Western theology in terms already adopted and 
fixed by Tertullian. It exhibits the uniform tone and ten- 
dency of the Boman Church ; its tenacious hold upon the 
faith ; its practical rather than speculative interest in theo- 
logy. Leo " betrays his dogmatic naivete in maintaining 
that the twelve clauses of the Apostles' Creed sufficed for 
the refutation of the Eutychian as of other heresies." ^ 

In the same spirit he begins his letter to Flavian by 
referring to three clauses of the Boman creed as destructive 
of ** the engines of almost all heretics," the clauses which 
state the natimtas dwina and natwitas temporalis of the 
Son. This reference to the symbol of his own Church is 
consistent with the papal tone of Leo throughout the 
whole controversy. He speaks as if he were a supreme 
arbiter, referred to by the Emperor and the Church alike 

^ Aocotding to Eutychea, Christ's body was not ff^/ui d^Bptiwov, though 
it might be called avfjM iLvdpt^ww, The essence (oitvLa.) of manhood 
ceased to exist in the Word made flesh. 

* Ep, zzzi. 4, ''Siquidcm ipsa catholici symboli breyis et perfecta 
confessio, que daodecim apoetolorom totidem est signata sententiis, tarn 
instnicta sit munitione cslesti at omnes hsereticornm opiniones soloipsius 
poasint gladio detmncari." (Seeberg, Lehrlmeh der Dognu u p. 220.) 
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for a final decision on the point of faith. Flavian is to 
be instructed as to the orthodox view.^ Leo anticipates 
that the dedsion of the Ephesine Council wUl merely be 
a supplementary endorsement of the Tome, vt pleniore 
judicio omnis possU error aboleri} 

The following points are characteristic in the teaching 
of the Tome : — 

(a) The duality of the natures is asserted. Christ is 
both God and Man ; both natures remain what they 
were, mlva prqprietate (tStorti^) utrimque tuxturce (c. 3). 
This thesis, it should be noticed, is expressed and 
developed . in terms derived from Tertullian {natura^ 
substarUiay eta), and other Western Fathers, e.ff. Ambrose, 
Hilary, and Augustine. 

{b) The two natures unite in one person, and each 
fulfils its proper functions in the incarnate life; the 
two act in reciprocal correlation, each according to its 
own proper law. Agit enim vtragpie forrma, cum aUerivs 
eommunione qtcod prqprium est; Verio scilicet qperante 
quod Verbi est, et came exsequcTUe quod camis est. Unum 
horvm coruscat miracvlis, aliud succumbU vnjuriis, etc. 
Leo seems to regard the personality as the resuU, or 
sum-total, of the union of two natures; the person \a 
the centre of consciousness and action in a Being who is 
both God and man.' From the unity of the person 
follows the communicaiio idiomaium (c. 5). 

{c) Leo's interest is mainly soteriologicaL The final 
cause of the Licamation was man's redemption (c. 3); 
the restoration of fallen humanity demanded a mediator 
between God and man, at once Divine and human, i.e. 

^ Cp. Bp, xxrii. (to Flavian), "Beacribimus ... at fratemitatem 
tuam, quid de tota causa conatitui debeat, iflMtruarims,** 

' Ep, xzxiii. 2. Gp. Harnack, ii. p. 366. 

' Leo does not throw light on the problem of Christ's personality — ^to 
which nature it belongs, or whether it is distinct from both ; nor does he 
explain how the unity of person is compatible with duality of nature. 
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passible and impassible, mortal and immortal The 
motive was pity: the Bedeemer's work was incUnatio 
misemtumis, non dtfedio potestatis. Leo seems to minimise 
the KevwTi^j insisting after the manner of Cyril that the 
Son of God, in taking human nature, a patema gloria nan 
reeessit (0. 4). It may be urged, however, that other 
passages in his writings define his meaning more exactly : 
he simply means that the Divine Son did not cease to be 
very Grod.^ The forma serm did not detract from the 
forma Dei ; the condescension of God did not change or 
impair His nature. This ethical view of the Incarnation 
is an important element in Leo's Christology ; but it may 
fairly be urged that it is somewhat unduly restricted.* 
The free course of infinite love is of course limited by 
other necessary perfections of Deity; but Leo, like 
Cjrril, seems somewhat over-confident in determining a 
priori the conditions of the mystery. 

(^ The special point of value in Leo's Christology is 
his insistance on the pemumence of Christ's manhood 
Our human nature, assumed by the Word, remains com- 
plete in its int^rity,' fulfilling its appropriate functions ; 
in its exaltation, mankind as a whole is advanced to its 
true destiny. To deny the reality of the manhood is to 
fall under the condemnation of 1 John iv. 2 and 3 (reading 
omnis spiritua qui solvit Jeaum), and implies a docetic 
denial of the reality of the sufferings " undertaken for 
the salvation of the world." 

(e) We may observe also that Leo is imbued with the 
thought that the true ftdth is a via media between con- 
flicting errors. He states with great clearness and 
precision the two sides of the antithesis involved in a 
fact like the Incarnation. But there is no attempt at a 

1 Gp. Bright, note 150. 

* See Domer, div. iL voL i p. 88 ; op. Braoe, ffwnil. qf Ohrisi, pp. 64, 65. 

' " Caro nataram nostri generis non relinqnit," 0. 4. 
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solution of problems, nor any definite statement as to the 
relation between the two natures, or the conditions and 
consequences of their union in the one person of the 
Word. This omission is particularly noticeable in relation 
to the question of Christ's human knowledge, which had 
specially engaged Cyril's attention* In fact, the exact 
relation between the Grodhead and the Manhood at 
different stages of the incarnate life, and the reciprocal 
influence of each on the other, was not a subject which 
concerned Leo ; he was simply intent on guarding the 
integrity of either nature, as a necessary condition of true 
redemption. Christ must be tottis in suis as the Bedeemer ; 
tottts in nastriSy because it was our nature which He had 
created originally, and which needed renewal (c 3). 

4. From Leo's Tame we pass to the Dejimtion of CJud- 
eedan, with which it evidently stands in dose relation. 
Some of the terms of the Definition appear, in fact, to con- 
dense the teaching of Leo, e.g. the four words, aavyx^^^y 
arphrr€^, oBuuperii^, a;^e»purra>9, while its main thesis 
— the distinctness and perfection of the two natures — 
seems to expand the Leonine phrases scUva prqprietate 
tUrittsque naturce ; totus in mis, totvs in TVOdriA} 

The Definition appears to be the revised form of a 
previous document which had been drawn up with the 
express purpose of meeting the views of the Egyptian 
element in the council The Egyptian adherents of 
Dioscurus, in fact, formed a party which it was dangerous 
to offend or ignore. Dioscurus had been deposed for 
having denied the two natures of Christ ; accordingly in 
the new formula was inserted the phrase e/c tvo ^vcemv^ 
which on the one hand secured the duality of natures, 
yet on the other could be adopted without scruple by 
the monophysite or Eutychian party.* Naturally the 

* Cp. Bruce, Humiliation of CkriH, p. 68. Loofs, § 88, 2. 
' The DefimHcn seems also to have omitted the title BwrhKot, 
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formnla was strongly objected to by the Boman legates 
and the Orientals ; and a commission was appointed to 
revise it The choice lay between following Dioscurus 
or Leo ; between making concessions to the obstinate 
Egyptian party, and embodying in the decree the most 
Sidient propositions of the Tame, The result was that the 
equivocal phrase itc Bvo ^va-e^ov was altered into iv ivo 
^vaeatv, and thus the permanence of Christ's manhood, 
as Leo had taught it, was finally secured.^ 

The Defmtion begins by ratifying the symbols of 
Kicsea and Constantinople ; it then states the two forms 
of corruption which the faith has suffered at the hands 
of (1) those who deny to the Virgin the title Th^eotokos ; 
(2) tiiose who introduce a confusion or mixture of the 
two natures, representing the nature of the manhood and 
the Gh)dhead as one (jiiap ^i6civ\ and so ascribii^ passi- 
bility to the Divine nature. On account of these, the 
Dejimtion endorses the letters of Cyril to Nestorius and 
John of Antioch ; and also the Torm of Leo, '' inasmuch 
as it accords with the confession of the great Peter, and 
is a common pillar against the heterodox." 

Next, the Definition condemns those who teach a dual 
sonship ; or the passibility of the Son's Divine nature ; 
or the confusion of the two natures; or a non-human 
origin of Christ's body ; or the existence of two natures 
before, but of only one after, the union. The positive 
confession of faith comes last, and is in effect an ex- 
pansion of the second article of the creed: and in 
Jesus Christy His only Son, our Lord. " We teach and 
confess," says the formula, *' one and the same Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, riKeiov rov ainov iv Oeorrrn, riketov 

^ On the part played by the Emperor and the State authorities, see 
Doner, div. ii. yol. L p. 98 ff. note 26. Op. Harnack, ii. 372. It was in 
the fifth session of the Ooancil that the Definition was adopted and de- 
clared authoritative. 
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TOP avTOV iv apffprnworriTi, Btov aKvfiw koX dvOpanrov 
aXffOm rbv airov ix ^;^9 'KoyiKti^ teal amfiaro^, 
o^AOOvaiov T^ UarpX Kark rrjv Oeonfra, Kal ofioovaiov 
Tov avTOP fifup Kark ri^p apBpfoiroTqra .... fpa koX 
TOP avTOP XpurroPy *Tmp, Kvpwp fiopoyeprj, ip Suo 
<f>iia€a$p^ aavyx'^^^9 o^rphrra)^, ahuupirw^y aj(wplaT€^ 
yptopt^ofiepop, icr.X." 

Here is stated (1) the unity of our Lord's Divine 
person, (2) the reality and permanence of each nature, 
(3) the relationship of the two natures. They are 
united without confusion or intermingling (aa-vyx^^ I 
without alteration or change (arpenrois:) of their dis- 
tinctive attributes; without any division of person 
(oBuupiraf^), or any subsequent severance of the two 
natures united {ax^pUrrm), ''His two natures have 
knit themselves the one to the other, and are in that 
nearness as incapable of confusion as of distraction. 
Their coherence hath not taken away the difference 
between them. Mesh is not become God, but doth still 
continue flesh, although it be now the flesh of God."' 
The historical importance of the DefiwUion may be 

^ The present Qreek text has iK d6o ^6ir«t9p, bat the old Latin trans. 
in dudbus natwriB, Hefele, Concilienge^chichtef iL p. 451 note 3, shows 
eonvinoingly that the origmal reading was iv 86o ^e<rtw. Probably 
^jc die 4t6<r€iap was a later deliberate alteration, intended to fayonr 
monophysite tendencies (so Qieseler, Neander, Hamack). Roath {Opuac, 
ii 119) thinks both expressions were originally used in the formula, 
Cp. Domer, dir. ii. 1, note 26. Petay. de Ineam, iiL 6, §§ 3, 4. Obs. 
the point of ip 8i^ ^6a€fftp ia that it secures what Leo insisted on, viz. the 
permanence of our Lord's manhood. In iniegra vert honUnia peifedaque 
natura venu naius est Detu, tot%» in swis, Mus in noatris (Ep. ad Flav, 
ill.)* The phrase '* in two natures " was like saying " two natures exist 
under the Incarnation," or '' He is, at this moment, man as weU as Ood " 
(Bright, S, Zm, note 86). Petayius points out that Oatholics confess bcth 
expressions (de Ineam, i. 14, § 8), and quotes Maximus as saying, " Christ 
is neyer more separated from the natures in which He exists, but abides 
eyer ip a&raXs i^ &p koI iertw " [de Ineam, iiL 5, § 7). 

' Hooker, Bed. Pol. y. 68, § 2 (quoting Cyril). 
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gatibiered from a comparison of it witibi the Tome of 
Leo. It practically involved the acceptance by the 
Oriental Church of a Western type of Christology,^ 
which supplied an element undeveloped in the teaching 
of CyriL Indeed, the Alexandrian school generally was 
impatient of any scientific distinctions that seemed to 
contradict the completeness of the union between the 
human and Divine natures in Christ's person.' Even 
earlier Church teachers had been disiaclined to distinguish 
precisely between the Divine and human in the incarnate 
Christ; ^for» by so doing, they would have believed 
themselves to be detracting in some measure from the 
marvellous greatness of the final result ' The fact is 
that prior to the Council of Chalcedon the tendency was 
to regard the Divine nature and the human rather from the 
side of their lunnogeneitjf ; to shrink from positing distinc- 
tions within the one person of the Divine Sedeemer. But 
the problem raised by Apollinaris compelled the Church 
to examine more closely the very question of the dia- 
tinctions which hitherto had been practically left on 
one sida 

From this point of view we can estimate the real 
value of the Chalcedonian Definition. It guards as a 
fundamental and necessary fact the distinction between 
the Divine and human natures, and thus protects the 
foundations of Christianity against ''an anti- ethical 
theory of a physical character — against pEtntheism.'' 
Hitherto the union of the two natures had been r^arded 
in a manner somewhat mystical and unreflective. The 

1 Op. Seebeig, Lehrlm^ der Dogm. I 222 ; Looft, Dogfn. % SB, 1. 

* Thus even to Athanasixis woe attributed the phraee fda ^^it rod 
\6ycv 9wapKiai»hri, The Cappodocian school had, as we have seen, 
exaggerated the idea of the union into that of '' mixture " (Au{tf, jrpfio-cf, 
/r.r.X.). Qreg. Nyss. had used the nmile of the drop of vinegar absorbed 
in the ocean. Cp. above, p. 60. 

* Domer, div. ii vol. 1. p. 106. 
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monophysitifim of Eutjches and his followers was dan- 
gerous because it posited such a union without doing full 
justice to the distinction between the two elements, 
human and Divine. It is probable that this pantheistic 
tendency was to some extent corrected in the West by 
the deep anthropological questions involved in the 
Pelagian controversy and by the spiritual experience of 
men like Augustine, to whom sin and grace were 
supremely important realities. There is a certain 
tendency even in Oyril to speak of sin as if it were a 

expelled by the redemptive might of the Logos, rather 
than as personal guilt The school of Antioch, as we 
have seen, had endeavoured to do justice to the ethical 
conditions and requirements involved in the Incarnation ; 
the reality of human freedom, and the necessity of man's 
co-operation in the work of his deliverance.^ Thus in 
spite of the fact that the Definition does little more than 
state precisely the two sides of the Christological problem, 
it is of great value as recognising and guarding the 
figure of the historical Christ of the Gospels, so pro- 
tecting the reality and finality of the act whereby the 
Son of God " laid hold " of human nature in order to 
redeem it.^ The permanence and perfection of Christ's 
manhood ; the reality of His brotherhood with men in 
suffering and temptation ; the fulfilment of man's ideal 
destiny in His person, — all these necessary conditions of 
a true redemption are secured by the assertion of His 
" consubstantiality " with us.' 

^ Gp. Domer, div. ii. vol. i. p. 74. Ang. expresses the thought, "ipsaxn 
hamanam justitiain operationi Dei tribnendam esse . . . qnamvis non 
fiat sine hominis Tolnntate " {de Spir, et liU. vii.). 

« Heb. ii. 16. 

' It is important to notice the histoiy of the phrase, dcrvyx^rwf. It 
may be traced back to Tert. adv. Prax, xxvii. ; Cyril in many passages 
protests against any admixture or confusion of the natures {e,g, adv. 
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On the other hand, there is a weakness in the formula 
which perhaps was inevitable under the circumstances of 
its compilation. That which to writers like Augustine 
presents itself as an act of Divine grcuXy — the assumption 
of human nature by Qod, — is regarded by the Orientals, 
and even by Leo himself, mainly as a miracle of Divine 
power. The Incarnation is a union of strength with 
weakness ; of majesty with lowliness. " The majesty of 
the Son of Qod," says Leo, " when clothing itself with the 
lowliness of a servant, neither feared diminution, nor 
needed increase ; and hy ths sole power of Ghdhead could 
effect that operation of its own mercy which it was 
bestowing on the restoration of man, so as to rescue 
from the yoke of a dreadful tyrant the creature formed 
after Qod's image." ^ Not» indeed, that redemption was a 
mere unethical display of omnipotence ; * Leo, at least, is 
fully alive to its significance as an act of wise and pitying 
love ; but the manner in which the human and Divine 
natures are united is regarded by the Chalcedonian 
Fathers abnost as a physical process (cp. the phrase fvwri^ 
ipvaiKii), wherein the Divine nature assumes human 
nature as its vesture or instrument. Li fact the distinc- 
tion between the two natures is quasi-physical ; they are 
conceived as two independent ^iicr6i9> whereof the higher 
acts through and in the lower. Further, the Council 
may be said to have failed to recognise the ethical aspect 
of Christ's humanity as the unique archetype of man- 
hood, — a point which had held such a prominent place 
in the thought of earlier writers like Lrenseus and 

N€8t, y. 4), any oonTenion or change (r/mn), dXXoioio'if}. Cp. Ij^. ad NuA, 
ii. (Pusey, p. 20). The catholic writera are very careftd in their use of 
langoage on this point, and observe current philosophical distinctions, 
t.g, allowing /epdo'it or fu|if, but declining d^u^ts; See a note in 
Hamaok, iL 859. 

1 Strm. xxTiii. 8 (tr. Bright). 

' See Svrm* Ixiii. deptus, Dom, xii. 1. 
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Athanasios. "The image of the person of Christ in 
its totality most have receded very far into the back- 
ground as compGured with the interest in maintaining 
the distinctions, and yet at no period was there a 
greater necessity for keeping firm hold on it than now, 
when the duality of natures and their infinite distinc- 
tion had been definitely posited." ^ 

We are not altogether unprepared for the reaction 
which followed Chalcedon, — a reaction of which Mono- 
physitism, Monothelitism, Adoptianism are three succes- 
sive stages. 

^ Domer, diy. ii. vol. L p. 118. Gp. Braoe, HumiliaUon of Ckrisi, 
p. 66. 
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§ I. MONOPHTSITISM 

The history of the century following the Council of 
Chalcedon is extremely perplexing, and full of distressing 
and disgraceful incidents. Eutychianism still held its 
ground among the fanatical monks of Egypt and Pales- 
tine. Passionately adhering to the theology of Cyril, 
and embittered by the defeat which the Alexandrine 
dogmatics seemed to have suffered at Chalcedon, the 
Eutychian party became a source of violent disturbance, 
and even danger to the empire. Palestine, Egypt, and 
Syria were their strongholds, whereas Some tended 
more and more to become the centre of orthodoxy. 
Indeed, the monophysite struggles form a kind of 
transition period, in which the process of dogmatic 
development passes from the East to the West 

After Chalcedon, the adherents of Cyril and Eutyches 
became known as liovo^xfclraL, conceding one composite 
nature in Christ, but denying the two natures, on the 
ground that the doctrine implied a Nestorian duality of 
persons in Christ^ There were many causes tending to 
the persistence of the monophysite view. The pro- 
ceedings of the Council of 451 had been marked by 
such unseemly passion and violence, that it commanded 
little moral respect ; further, the opponents of the 
Chalcedonian theology were, for the most part, superior 
in attainments and ability to the orthodox; it is also 
possible that the growing cultus of the Virgin, under 
the name of Theotokos^ assisted, and to some extent 
popularised, the monophysite tendency. Finally, the 
Eastern jealousy of the West must be taken into account, 
and perhaps also the growth of a desire to assert the 

^ The name Aeqfhali frequently applied to the monophyaites originated in 
a local flchism at Alexandria after the issae of the ffenoUeon (482). See Qiese- 
ler, S.ff. iL 92 ; Bobertson, Ch. Hist, ii 277; Petav. de. Incam. i. 16, g 9. 
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independenoe of national Churches, as i^inst the increas- 
ing influence of the Byzantine patriarchate. 

In the dreary history of the conflict, the following 
important epochs may be distinguished : — 

1. The period from the death of Mardan to the 
aocession of Justinian (457—527). The fearful out- 
break of monophysite violence at Alexandria, in which 
Proterius the patriarch perished (457), necessarily led 
to imperial interference. The resolute efforts of the 
Emperor Leo restored a brief interval of peace to the 
Alexandrine Church; but after his death (47.4) the 
usurper Basiliscus, who successfully invaded tiie throne 
of Zeno, and held it for two years, actively favoured the 
monophysites, restored the banished monof^ysite pre- 
lates Timothy Aelurus and Peter Fullo to their respect- 
ive sees, and went so far as to issue an enoydioal letter 
condemning the decisions of Chalcedon and the Tame of 
Lea^ The effect, however, of this high-handed action 
was neutralised by the energy of Acacius, patriarch of 
Constantinople. On his restoration to power, Zeno, at 
the advice of Acacius, issued the so-called Henoticojtf or 
symbol of union (482), with the immediate object of 
idlaying the disorders at Alexandria, though the docu- 
ment was intended to be used as a standard for other 
Churches also.* This document ignored the Bejimtian of 
Chalcedon, by observing strict silence on the question 

^ The liiatoriAiiB note that this is the first instanoe of an imperial 
doeament dealing with doctrine. 

' See it ap. Gieseler, £M, vol. iL p. 92 note 14. It acknowledges 
only the creed of Kicea, oonfirmed at Constantinople and accepted at 
Ephesus ; anathematises Kestorins and Eutyches ; adopts the anathemas 
of Cyril ; and finally states Christ's oonsuhstantiality with the Father 
and with us, and the entire oneness of His peroon, ^rdf yiLp c2)r«u ^oii^ 
rd re da^/tara xal rd xd^i;, reprobating those who "divide,** or "con- 
ftise," or "introdnce the notion of a fantasy," and anathematising all 
who now, or at any other time, think or thought anything to the con- 
trsiy, either at Chalcedon or in any other synod whaterer. 
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whether there were two natures, or one alone, in the 
incarnate Christ. It condemned both Nestorianism and 
Eutychianism, but obviously was intended to shelve the 
point in dispute. In any case, nothing could be more 
disastrous than the effect of this unfortunate step on 
the Emperor's part; the number of contending parties 
increased from two to four, the moderates on both sides 
being now abandoned by the extremists. At the head 
of the dyophysite defenders of the Chalcedonian Defini- 
tion stood FeHx of Soma He even took the unexampled 
step of condemning and deposing Acacius for his leniency 
towards the monophysite Peter Mongus, who had sub* 
scribed the HeriaHcony and was consequently confirmed in 
the see of Alexandria. Acacius received the intimation 
of his deposition with contempt ; and the result was a 
schism of thirty-five years' duration (484—519) between 
East and West, communion being restored only in the 
reign of Justin. It is at this period that the doctrinal 
break-up of monophysitism fturly begins, the controversy 
turning upon questions relating to the nature of Christ's 
body, in view of the &w<ri9 ^virtin;. The JBenoHoon 
continued to be the test generally prescribed during the 
disturbed reign of Anastasius (491-518), and the schism 
between Bome and Constantinople continued. 

The most prominent monophysite of this period was 
the fanatical Severtts, who had formerly been a heathen, 
had studied the law, and had devoted particular attention 
to the philosophy of Aristotla He embraced Christianity, 
and became a monk at Alexandria, but was expelled in 
610 as a turbulent monophysite. Thence he went with 
a band of monks to Constantinople, and endeavoured to 
rouse popular feeling against the bishop Macedonius, 
who was a strict Chalcedonian. The attempt of Severus 
to introduce the theopaschite addition of the words 
cravpwdeU Bi ^fM9 to the Trishagian led to a violent 
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tumult in the city. The proteets of Macedonius were 
in vain ; he was deposed, while Severus, on the other 
hand, was raised (513) to the throne of Antioch in 
place of Flavian, who had been falsely charged with 
Nestorianism, and deposed The elevation of Severus 
to the vacant see marks the point at which mono- 
physitism became prevalent in the East. On the accession 
of Justin, however (518), he was deprived, and took 
refuge at Alexandria, where he founded one of the 
numerous sects into which the monophysite party rapidly 
broke up. The restoration of communion between Con- 
stantinople and Borne soon reversed the drift of events, 
and the confession of Chalcedon became once more the 
acknowledged faith of the empire, except in Egypt 

2. Justinian (527-565), whose imperial policy 
absolutely required the pacification of the Church, was 
inclined to insist on the Chalcedonian decree as the sole 
standard of orthodoxy, a course in which he was en- 
couraged by the theological tendencies of the time, as 
represented by the learned monk Zeantius of Byzantium 
(circ. 485-543), the first example of a scholastic theologian, 
who by diligent use of the logical distinctions of Aris- 
totle was enabled to effect a reconciliation between the 
theology of Cyril and the language of Chalcedon. But 
the efforts of Justinian were thwarted by the intrigues 
of the court, and specially of the Empress Theodora, who 
was at heart a monophysite. She induced the Emperor 
to favour monophysitism, and in fact Justinian inclined 
more and more decidedly towards his wife's opinions. 
Matters reached a crisis in the affair of the " three 
chapters." Justinian was led to intervene in the matter 
of the Origenistic dispute which had agitated Palestine 
during the eai'lier years of bis reign. Certain of Origen's 
opinions were condemned, first in a letter from the 
Emperor himself, afterwa^xls in a synod held at Constan- 
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tinople (543). The condemnation was apparently regarded 
by many as an anti-monophysite demonstration.^ Accord- 
ingly Justinian was pressed by the Origemstic monk, 
Theodore Ascidas, bishop of Csesarea in Cappadocia, to 
condemn by edict three teachers most odious to the mono^ 
physite party, namely, Theodore of Mopsuestia, the reputed 
founder of Nestorianism ; Theodoret, who had so strenu- 
ously opposed Cyril ; and Ibas, bishop of Edessa, who had 
written a letter to a Persian bishop, Maris, complaining 
of the Oyrilline faction in Edessa, this last document 
having been pronounced orthodox at Chalcedon. After 
long and violent dispute an imperial edict condemning 
the '' three chapters " was subscribed by almost all the 
prelates of the East ; but in the West it was obstinately 
resisted. The Pope Yigilius was summoned to Constan- 
tinople (547), and ultimately gave way, but was soon 
induced by the pressure of the Western bishops to 
qualify his assent ^ to the condemnation. His attempts 
to satisfy both Westerns and Orientals completely failed, 
and ultimately he made a humiliating submission to the 
decisions of the fifth General Council held at Constanti- 
nople in May 553, at which the '' three chapters" were 
condemned, and an anathema pronounced against all who 
should defend them by any appeal to the authority of the 
council of Chalcedon.' In the tenth anathema of the 
council the Antiochene formula was sanctioned : '* If any- 
one refuse to acknowledge that He who was crucified in 
the flesh, our Lord Jesus Christ, is very Grod and Lord of 
glory, and One of the Holy Trinity, be he anathema." * 
Justinian himself towards the close of his life endeav- 

^ As to expressions in Origen of monophysite tendency, see Redepenning, 
Orig, dePrincip, p. 194 note. 

' In the document known as his JudietUuiUf Qieseler, ii. 101 note. 

' SeeLabbe and Oos8.,C7(ma;.vi pp.214 ff. Cp.Petav.(20/nearfi.i.l8,§18. 

^ See next page, and cp.*Labbe and Goss., op. ct^ vii« p. 211 ; Gieselkr, 
E.ff. ii p. 108 note 22. 
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oured to establish by decree as a catholic belief the view 
of the ApJUJiartodocetcB which he had himself adopted; 
the resistance of the orthodox was, however, rendered 
unnecessary by the Emperor's death in 566, after which 
event monophysitism found its stronghold in Syria (the 
Sjrrian Jacobites) and E^ypt, where an excited nationalist 
feeling did much to keep alive the repugnance to the 
Council of Chalcedon. But for the most part monophysitism 
passed beyond the borders of the empire, and became an 
organised heresy in Armenia and Abyssinia.^ 

3. Different types of monophysitism. 

i Thecpaschdtimn. Peter the Fuller, the usurping 
bishop of Antioch, and a violent opponent of the Chalce- 
donian theology, introduced into the Trishagion the 
favourite monophysite formula ^ Qod crucified " : Sryio^ 6 
0609, 07^09 Ur)(ypQ^^ arfi4i% aOavaro^^ o trravpoiOw Bi,' i}fM9, 
iKeqaov ^fia^. The formula as it stood was not only an 
innovation, but dogmatically objectionable, although in 
the sense that '^One of the Trinity was crucified," it 
ultimately met with toleration as a useful barrier against 
NestorianisuL A determined effort to introduce equiva- 
lent language at Constantinople was made by John 
Maxentius and some Scythian monks (circ. 519), and it 
found favour among the laity ; but the Pope Hormisdas 
regarded the formula as heretical, in spite of the fact 
that it was defended by theologians of repute, such as 
the African divines Fulgentius and Ferrandus. In the 
year 533 the statement unum erucijixum esse ex sanda 
et consuhstantiali TriniUUe was sanctioned by Justinian, 
acting in agreement with the successor of Hormisdas, 
John 11. Finally, it was approved by the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 553.^ Thus theopaschite language was so 

^ For the later history, see Preesel in Beal-Eneykl. yoI. iz. «.v. "Mono- 
physiten "; Hefele, dmdUengwih. ii. 546 ff. ; Domer, dir. ii, vol. i. note 86. 
' See the tenth anathema, quoted above, p. 117. 
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far sanotioned by the Gburch, and the action of the Ck)iincil 
maj be regarded as the counterpart to the dedsion of 
Ephesos which had ratified the use of TheoMco^. Fracti- 
callj, then, while the addition to the Trxduxgion was 
disallowed, the confession that "One of the Trinity 
suffered " was admitted into the language of orthodoxy.^ 
But we should observe that the admission had a 
decided influence on current conceptions of the Trinity. 
The necessary consequence of the Church's recognition of 
the phrase was a modification of the entire idea of person- 
ality as applied to the Qodhead. The distinctness of the 
three blessed Persons was overpressed by some, pcurtly 
through anxiety to escape from the conclusion that the 
Godhead could suffer; partly also as the result of the 
practical identification of ^icvi and inrofrraa'i^ in relation 
to Christol(^. It was urged that three ^i^6&9 might be 
fairly regarded as identical with three {nrotrrdaet^. In 
the monophysites John Philoponus {cvrc 630) and John 
Ascusnages tritheistic tendencies displayed themselves.' 

iL A second type of monophysitism is exhibited by 
those who, like Severus, most closely approached to the 
Christology of CyriL These rejected the Ghalcedonian 
decree as an innovation, but were quite ready to acknow- 
ledge the theoretic distinction between the two natures of 
Christ Severus, indeed, adheres closely to the position of 
Cyril, recognising the distinctness of the two natures, but 
laying chief stress on the union (a<rv7;^o9 hnunsi) and 
its consequences, especially the " one energy " or opera- 
tion of Christ's will (jiia xaiv^ deavhpM^ ivepyeia},^ To 
him the Chalcedonian decree appeared to imply a dual 

^ The oonriderationB in its fkronr are statedi with anthorities, by Petav. 
de Ineam, y, 2, §§ 6*9. 

' See Domer, div. ii. vol. L note 80. Hagenbaoh, JSigt, of Doc, % 96. 
Phfloponoa distinotly identifies 0^tt and {nrharaffa. Leontiua tnoes his 
error to the influence of Ariatotle (d$ Seetia, act. v. S 0)* 

' This expression was borrowed from the wiitinge of pe.-I>ion« Areopag. 
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personality and dual will. But though Severus disliked 
the express recognition of two natures as set forth in 
Leo's letter and the formula of Chalcedon, he approxi- 
mated very closely to orthodox writers like Leontius in 
his general position. It would seem that there was little 
more than a difTerence of terminology between them.^ 
Thus Severus insisted strongly on the theoretic distinct- 
ness of the two natures, and the permanence of the char- 
acteristic attributes of each after the union ; he laid stress 
on the language of the Grospels as to Christ's human 
infirmities — hunger, thirst, weariness, etc. — as proving 
that the body of Christ was of the same creaturely 
nature as ours, capable of suffering and corruptible 
{i^ofnov). Hence the followers of Severus were nick- 
named fOapTcikdrpai by their opponents. 

Later monophysites, e,g, the deacon Themistius of 
Alexandria, extended the same line of thought to the 
subject of Christ's human soul, and taught that it was 
in all respects similar to ours, and therefore limited in 
knowledge. The Themistians, or 'Ayporiral, as they were 
called, met with strenuous opposition, were finally excom- 
municated, and became a separate sect 

iiL An opposite type of monophysitism is that of 
Julian, bishop of Halicamassus. The tendency of the 
JuUanists, reasoning logically from the ivwai/i <f>vcruei], 
was to deny that Christ's humanity was consubstantial 
with ours. His body being inseparably united to the 
Logos, was from the moment of its creation endued with 
the Divine attributes ; it was sinless, imperishable, and 
incorruptible, not, indeed, by a process of entire trans- 
mutation of the human nature into the Divine, but by a 

^ So Hamack, iL pp. 886. ** Eren between Severas and Leontius there 
IB no trace of a theological difference. The difference lies merely in the 
degree of willingness to conform to the Chalcedonian formula, and to 
interpret Leo's letter inhcnam partem^" etc. 
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heightening of its natural attributes. Whatever capacity 
for suffering Christ possessed was the result of a con- 
scious exertion of His will; in itself His body was 
exempt from ordinary human experience. This view 
was dictated no doubt by a desire to emphasise the 
condescending love of the Logos, who yielded up His 
human body to a real experience of suffering; it also 
naturally commended itself to many ordinary Christians 
as tending to glorify Christ, and was even adopted by 
Justinian before his death. The Severians called the 
Julianists *A4^apirc^Kr[Tai, or ^avTctauLarai The same 
line of thought was exaggerated by an extreme party, 
who, not content with asserting the incorruptibility of 
Christ's body, declared that from the moment of its 
assumption by the Logos it was uncreated, so that even 
as man Christ could be called God and Creator. This 
idea involved in effect a transmviiUion of the human into 
the Divine nature ; its adherents were called 'Aieriorrjrai, 
or, from the name of the founder, Gaianists (Gaianus, a 
follower of JuUan, and sometime bishop of Alexandria). 
They ridiculed their opponents as Krurrokdrpai,) but 
their own views were developed to an extreme point by 
the AdiaphorUes^ who went so far as to deny all dis- 
tinction, between the nutnhood and the Godhead in 
Christ, a position which ultimately led some of its 
Syrian and Egyptian adherents to a kind of pantheistic 
mysticism. Thus about the close of the fifth century, 
the abbot Stephen Barsudaili of Edessa seems to have 
taught, on the basis of 1 Cor. xv. 28, the actual identity 
in essence of the Divine and human; the consubstan- 
tiality of the creature with the Creator.* He apparently 

^ Their founder was Stephen Niobes, an Alexandrian sophist. 

' See Neander, Ch, HisL ir. 275 ff. It was related that on the walls of 
his cell were found written the wordSj "All creatares are of the same 
essence with Qod." 
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taught a doctrine of universal restoration ; all existence 
having proceeded by an original emanation from God 
was destined finally to return into God. 

These exaggerated deductions from the mystery of the 
ipmci^ seem indeed to be due to the tendency to dwell 
exclusively on the thought of Divine redemption. Christ 
is the Aiya^ evaap/co^ ; accordingly His human infirmities 
(so it was argued) cannot be the natural consequences of 
ordinary human nature. His sufferings must mean the 
voluntary acceptance (Karh ^aptv) of conditions non- 
natural to human nature after its assumption by Deity. 
The Julianists argued that since the Logos came to set 
human nature free from corruption (<ff0opd), His body 
could at no time have been subject to it In this 
general idea these later monophysites were no doubt 
akin to earlier Fathers of the Churck Verbally Julian 
seems to have allowed that Christ's humanity was con- 
substantial with ours; but the body assumed by the 
second Adam was sinless^ and therefore incorruptible ; it 
was at once lifted into the conditions of the Divine life. 
And here lies the point of the Church's objection to 
these and other kindred monophysite theories. Their 
tendency is to represent as an immediate physical efifeot 
of Divine power what the New Testament r^ards as 
the necessary result of a continuous ethical process.^ 
They exaggerated a fact which their opponents acknow- 
ledged in common with themselves, namely, that the human 
nature of Christ was, in virtue of its union with the 
Logos, "many ways above the reach of our capacities 

* Cp. Dorner, diy. ii. vol. i. p. 104. The monophysite view ** repre- 
sents the process [of the Incarnation] as advancing with a physical 
rapidity, so that either the Divine nature, being converted into 
human, ceases to exist, ... or at the first contact of the Divine 
with the human, the latter is transmuted into the former. But a true 
Incarnation of God is incompatible with either of the just-mentioned 
alternatives." 
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exalted." ^ They overlooked the mystery of the gradual 
advancement of Christ's humanity; His willingness to 
merit by obedience that which was already His by right ; 
His assumption of human nature in iia toeaJcness that it 
might pass over into indestructible strength.* In fact, 
" the very cause of His taking upon Him our nature was 
to change it, to better the quality, and to advance the 
condition thereof, although in no sort to abolish the 
substance which He took, nor to infuse into it the 
natural forces and properties of His Deity/'' 

4. The most able and prominent defender of the Chalce- 
donian theology was the learned monk ZeotUins (circ 
485-543). Apparently he was a Byzantine by birth, 
and at one time an advocate by profession; then he 
became a monk of S. Saba, and was probably known to 
some as ''Leontius of Jerusalem." Of his authentic 
works the most important are the de Sedis, which gives 
a fuU account of different phases of the monophysite 
error, and the philosophical tract (zdv. Nestorianas et 
EviycManos} The main importance of Leontius' work is 
that he first gives to the Chalcedonian decree a syste- 
matic philosophic treatment, applying to it the cat^ories 
of Aristotelian logic and metaphysic — ovcla^ 7^09, elSo?, 
AroiAoVy K.T.\J^ Leoutius maintains, in agreement with 

^ See Hooker's admirable statement, Bed, Pol, y, 54. 9. 

*S. Leo. Serm. in JUa, ii. 6: " Impassibilis iMSsibilem sabstantiam 
saam fecit: non nt virtas defioeret in infirmitate, sed nt infirmitas in 
inoormptibilem posset transire virtuem." Cp. in Ret, i 4 : "Besnrrectio 
enim Domini non finis canus sed oommutatio fuit, nee virtutis augmento 
consumpta substantia est. Qnalitas transiit, non natora defecit; et 
&ctam est corpus impassibile qnod potuit crucifigi ; factum est immortals 
quod potuit occidi ; factum est inoorruptibile quod potuit vulnerari." 

' Hooker, y. 54. 5. 

^ See Migne, P,0, 86. Cp. BHH, wL ptUmm, Lngd. vol. iz. p. 660 ff. 
For an account of Leontius, see Gass in Real-Eneykl, zix. 780. Cp. Har- 
naok, li pb 381 C Hoeller, HitL <^ih$ Chureht 1-600 A.D., p. 418. 

' The doctrine of Leontius is examined by Loofs, L&cnUui von Byzanz 
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his monophjsite opponents, that there is no such thing as a 
<f)V(n9 awirotrraro^. The essence or nature never actually 
exists save in an individual form (arofiop) ; consequently 
the acceptance of two natures would seem inevitably to lead 
to the Nestorian view. But Leontius escapes from this con- 
clusion by maintaining that, though there is no ^vtri^ aw- 
iroaraTo^, there may be a tpvai^ ivvTrocrara^y i,e. a nature 
which has its hypostasis in another.^ So the human nature 
of the Bedeemer was not without hypostasis, but became 
hypostatic in the person of the Logos. This is illustrated 
by the simile of the individual man, compoimded of soul 
and body ; and the lighted torch, which displays a kind 
of close relationship or unity between two distinct and 
independent substances.* In this doctrine of enhypostasia 
Leontius maintains the orthodox distinction between 
nature and person, and teaches also that human nature 
might in a sense exist as a distinct substcmce {ipvci^ or 
oicia) without independent personality of its own.' 

(in Texte und ITiUenuchun^en, bd. iii.), esp. pp. 65 ff. Aocording to 
Loofs, Leontius' idea of ^^ct or oMa corresponds to Aristotle's Bevripa 
odffia ; hiB idea of i/rdarwris to A.'s rpc^ oicla (Arist. Categ, 5, §§ 1, 2). 
" As in Aristotle the genos and the diA^ntpd, which oonstitate the devripa 
o6ffla, are individualised by the e&eu iw rf o^t^ so in Leontius the 
human nature in Christ is indiyidualised through the ehat iv rj {nroardffu 
rov \6rfov, the ^TOflr^roi Ar rt} \brftfi " (Loofii, p. 68), 

^ iw Mptfi Ixec rb cUai, K«d o6k 4w iavr^ Bewpetrai, See Mai, Script, vet, 
nov, eoU, vol. viL pp. 52-54 ; Leont. ad/9. Nest, et Butyeh, lib. i. (Migne, 
P.aNo. 86, 1277 Dff.). 

' adv. Nest, et Eutych, 1804 B, c. Leontius explains that an $vwrts 
(p^ctay (irepoeidQy) may take one of two forms. It may be (1) a mixture 
or confusion of natures, producing an altogether new etSot, or (2) a con- 
junction, resulting in a numerical unity in which each nature preserres 
its integrity (the two things rb 8id,<f>opop (rc&^oiTa r^t inrdp^ews iv rf a^ny 
rijt ivdnfrot). In this case there is an interchange of attributes (drr/^otrcr 
t8uiffidrwp\ but each 4>^is remains distinct. The illustration of the 
lighted torch halts, however, when it is asked which of the two sub- 
stances, wood or fire, is t6 ivvrdffrarop. 

' Leontius Ulustrates his idea by a reference to the qualities (roi6Tin'e$ 
at re o6<rul^ts koI iirovffu&8€is) in an object, e,g, colour in a body, or 
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At a later period it was definitely taught that Christ's 
humanity was /t^ ISioihroaTarov, and eventually an 
explicit theory of fusion or absorption in the sphere of 
the person was adopted, akin to the monophysite theory 
of the natures. In the seventh century Maximus de- 
scribes the person of Christ as /ita inroaTao'i^ trvvBero^ ; ^ 
and John Damascene develops the doctrine of Athanasius 
and Cyril, that the manhood of Christ, since it had no 
independent personality, was an aodderut (trvfifiefirfteo*:) of 
the Divine person who assumed it The theology of 
Leontius on this point is in fact completely formulated 
by his successors. The following passage of a later 
writer states his doctrine succinctly : ^ fiev Oeia avrov 
^vai^, IBioihroaTaro^ 1) Be avOponrivif oire awirdtrraro^, 
oGre iSioihroaraTo^y aXX' hfinroararo^, w^ iv rp Oeltf 
{nroaraaa.* This amounts to saying that Christ's human 
nature was so incorporated with the person of the Logos 
as to possess personality in Him. The Divine person 
was the substance in which the human nature had its 
subsistenca So far the element of truth contained in 
Apollinarianism meets with its recognition. 

[Note. — ^The work de persona et duabus naturis, ascribed 
on very insufficient grounds to Boethius,' is worthy of 
special mention in connection with the monophysite con- 
knowledge in a rational soul. A qnali^, he says, is neither an accident 
nor a snbstance. An independent ^6au is related to an ^daraais as quali- 
ties to a sabstanoe (adv. N, et £, 1277 d). Here again the simile fails, for 
Toc^nrret cannot subeiBt independently of the object to which they belong, 
whereas ex hypoQuei human nature can subsist apart from personality 
(e,g. that of Christ). Leontius is no doubt following Aristotle ; see Caleg, 8. 

^ Maxim, de duab. naturia, 8. See also Damaac. de arih, fid, iii. 8 ; 
cp. generally Peta?. delneam. iii. 12, § 4 ; ilL 4, §§ 15, 16. 

* Enthymius Zigabenus (d. drc 1118) ap. Petav. de Ineam, iii. 18. 4. 

> Boethius, b. Hrc 470 at Borne, d. 525. His translations from Aris- 
totle and Porphyry did much to stimulate the study of Greek logic and 
metaphysic in the West The work depers, et duab, not, is contained in 
Migne, P.L. No. 68, pp. 1888 ff* 
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troyeray. It is important as being a systematic attempt 
to fix precisely the significance of the Latin terms 
employed in connection with the subject : persona, which 
is defined as rationcHyUis naiurcB mdwidua tubstarUia 
(ca 3, 4) ; and natura, as eujudibet sfubsUuntite specijieata 
prcprietcLs, There is also a careful explanation of essentia 
(ova-ia), svbsistentia (ovaimtn^), sttbstantia ({nroaracisi), 
persona (wpotramop)} In c 5 the writer points out that 
the errors both of Nestorius and Eutyches spring from 
the same source — an idea that nature implies personality. 
Thus Nestorius reete tenens duplicem in Christo esse natuaum 
sacrilege conJUetur duos esse personas; Eutyches vero recte 
eredens wnam esse perscmam vmpie credit vmam quogue esse 
naturam. In a 6 and 7 it is explained in what sense 
Catholics admit the two phrases ix hio ^icemv and ip Svo 
^wreaip. The first of these is equivocal, and needs precise 
elucidation* The catholic belief is not that there was a 
confusion or mixture of natures whereby a third new 
nature was produced; rather Christ is to be acknow- 
ledged vn uirisque, quia manent utrasque; ex utrisque wra^ 
quia vtrarumque adunatione rnantntiwrn una persona fit 
Christi, Two natures cannot become one nature, unless 
either (1) one of the two is converted into the other, 
or (2) both are blended together so as to produce a new 
third thing. In the same way Leontius maintains that 
Christ cannot be correctly called fUa ^vo-i?, because 
<f>^i^ is either (a) common to an entire species (eZSo?), 
or (b) applicable to one individual member of a species, 
as partaking in its common attributes. But there is no 
species or class of Christs (eZSo9 Xpurr&p). How, then, 

^ Thiu, the writer explains, man is oOffta, qnoniam est ; ifd^Uoffit 
qnoniam in nnUo snbjeeto est (he has independent snbeiBtenoe — ^is not a 
mete attribute or quality of something else) ; inrSarturiSf qnoniam sabest 
eeteris qua snbsistentise non sunt (he is the subject of qualitiefl or attri- 
butes) ; Tp^wTor, quoniam est rationabile indiriduum (c 8). 
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can He be deecribed as fila ^vci^ ? One ruUure could 
only be the result of a mixture (o-vyjfyd^) by which 
i^ irepoeiB&v irepoeiBi^ iirorerekhrM}] 

6. The ''ethical complement" of monophydtism is 
monothelitism, which may be regarded as '' an attempt 
to effect some kind of solution of the vital unity of 
Christ's person, which had been so seriously proposed by 
monophysitism, on the basis of the now firmly-established 
doctrine of the two natures." * 

The history of the controversy makes it plain that 
political considerations largely determined its coursa 
About the time of Heradius' succession (610), the empire 
was threatened by the hostile movements of the Persians 
and afterwards of the Saracens. It was imperatively 
necessary to secure unity within the empire,' and it was 
probably with the aim of conciliating the numerous mono- 
physite sects that Heradius, at the advice of Sergius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, opened communications with 
some leading members of the heretical party (622), 
su^esting as a basis of reconciliation the thesis that our 
Lord, though possessed of two natures, yet had only one 
will and operation (jua 0eavBpisc)f iyipyeia). At a synod 
held in Alexandria, the newly - appointed patriarch 
Cyrus effected the reunion of the Theodosian sect of 
monophysites with the Church, on the basis of the 
fiia ff^vSpi/cif ivipyew.^ This was regarded naturally 

1 ath, NetL U BiOyeK, [Migne, P.O. 86, p. 1292 b]. 

* Domer, div. ii vol. L pb 156 ; op. p. 199. The name AMW^eX^rac 
aeeme to oconr first in Joh. Damaao. 

'The danger was specially great in Egypt, where the monophysite 
movement had assnmed a nationalistic, patriotic character. This is 
dearly pointed out by Pressel in Beal»JSSncykl. $,v, *'Monotheleten" (ix. 
p. 762). Gp. Hefele, OomeUiengeaek, iii. p. 119. 

^ For the symbol of union of 688, see Hefele, he pp. 126-128. The 
seTenth article described Christ thus: rb» airhv ha X/narbif latl utdr 
htpyoOirra rd Swrpnr^ koX dr^pc^ircFa /U^ tfeoydpticj htpyeiqkf /card rdr h 

iff lots AtW^tOF, K,T»\ 
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enough as a monophysite triumph. The active opposi- 
tion to the Emperor's policy was led by the monk 
Sophronius, who was present at Alexandria while the 
discussion was proceeding, and who in the next year 
(634) became patriarch of Jerusalem. 

Alarmed at Sophronius' elevation, Sergius wrote to 
Honorius of Home, whose reply practically endorsed the 
opinions of his correspondent : the question of the dual 
operation was trifling and fit only for grammarians ; 
" we confess," said the Pope, " one will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." In a later epistle Honorius quoted the 
expression of Leo, agit tUraqtte forma cum alteritiB cam^ 
munione guod proprivm est. Honorius was apparently 
desirous to shelve the question ; for himself he was not 
opposed to either mode of expression, " one energy " or 
"two energies."^ As disturbances continued, Heradius 
issued (638) an edict composed by Sergius, called the 
€K0ea-i^ or ExposUion of Faith} This document simply 
prohibited the use of the expressions "one" or "two 
operations." It was, in fact, an attempt to " put an end 
to differences by concealing them," and it roused intense 
indignation both in East and West, partly as being false 
in doctrine, partly as an unwarrantable intrusion of the 
State into matters beyond its province. The Pope 
(John IV.) repudiated it, and the learned monk Maximus 
roused the Churches of Africa against it. The vehement 
opposition of the Soman bishops John iv. and his 
successor Theodore, to the Ecthesis^ caused the Emperor 
Constans n. to issue a stem mandate (the Typos) 
peremptorily enjoining silence as to the disputed point 

^ Hefele, Concilienffesch, iiL 147. ''Anxiety to maintain peace, want of 
clearness, complaisance towards Constantinople" were the reasons why 
the Pope chose to follow this course. Cp. Hamack, iL 401 note S. 

' See Gieseler, E.ff. vol. iL p. 174 note 6. Cp. Robertson, HiaL of Ckr, 
Church, vol. ii pp. 425 f. 
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(648).^ But in the very next year Pope Martin L held 
a synod in the Lateran at Home which condemned both 
the Eethesis and the Typos, and anathematised the doctrine 
of one will, as inconsistent with the decree of Chalcedon.* 
Martin, who gave fresh provocation to the court by the 
tone he assumed in communicating the decisions of the 
Eoman synod, was some years later (653) carried off to 
Constantinople, and after much suffering died in exile 
(656). Maximus also was seized, imprisoned, and 
treated with such barbarity that he ultimately succumbed 
to his sufferings (662). The two following Popes, 
Eugenius and Yitalian, lived on peaceable terms with 
the Emperor; but in 677 Adeodatus excommunicated 
the Greek patriarch, and a new schism was the result 
The Emperor Oonstantine Pogonatus, son and successor 
of Oonstcms, now found himself obliged to adopt a 
changed policy. He made overtures to the Pope, 
Agatho (6 7 8-6 8 2),' who, after holding a synod at 
Eome, wrote a letter which was designed to serve the 
same kind of purpose as Leo's celebrated Twm, by givii^ 
an authoritative decision on the point of controversy. 
In 680 a synod was held at Constantinople (the Sixtii 
General Council), attended by nearly 200 bishops. 
Agatho's letter ^ confirming the doctrine of two wills was 
read; Sergius, Cyrus, and Honorius were condemned,^ 

^ Gieoeler, l.c note 9. 

' The action of the Pope was probably intended to be an energetio aaser- 
tion of the independence of the Roman see. The addition which the 
council made to the Ghalcedonian DefiMHoUt uid its canons, are giyen by 
Hefele, CowsUimgeack. iii. pp. 199 ff.' 

' A^tho succeeded Bonus while the Emperor's letter was on its way to 
Borne. * ap. Gieseler, 2.«. 176 note. 

• As to the case of Honorius, see the literature mentioned by Qieseler, 
he, 177, or Robertson, ii 488 ; cp. Domer, div. ii vol. i. note 88. PetaT. 
<2e Incaim, L 21. 11 defends Honorius on the ground that "duas yolun- 
tates haud abeolute denegavit, sed tantummodo contrarias, cuiusmodi 
in no&if ez corrupto nature statu reperiuntnr." 

VOL. n.- 
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and together with them Macarius of Antioch, who at the 
Council pertinaciouslj defended the monothelite view. 
The definition of the Sixth Council declares on the basis 
of Scripture (S. John vi. 38) that Christ possesses Si(o 
ipwTMch OekrjiJMra o^ {nrevdvria , . . aSX hrofiepop ri 
ipOpdmivovavTov OiKrjfJM, Koi fiii avrhrvirTOv fj avriwaKaSov, 
fiaXKov ikkv o2y ical vwoTcuraofAepov r^S detip avrov teal 
irava-Bepci OeKruiari} ** For just as His flesh is, and is 
said to be, the flesh of the Word, so also His human 
will is, and is said to be, proper to the Word. . . . Just 
as His holy and spotless ensouled flesh was deified, yet 
not annihilated, so also His human will, though deified, 
was not anmhUated." The definition ends with a quota- 
tion from Leo's Tome (agit tUraque, etc., c iv.): ipepyei ykp 
iKaripa iJMp^ furii r^ Oaripov Koamvla^ Ihrep iSiov 
&rj(fitt€, tcrX Thus peace was restored within the 
empire. The subsequent history of monothelitism among 
the Maronites of Syria, until the date of their sub- 
mission to the Latin Church, is not of special dogmatic 
interest 

6. As a doctrine monothelitism owes much to the 
mystical writings of peeudo-Dionysius Areopagita, which 
probably first appeared in Egjrpt during the fifth century, 
and exercised a wide and profound infiuence on Christian 
speculation. The writer may have been connected with 
the school of the Flatomst Froclus. Certainly in their 
highly transcendental conception of God, his works 
embody the spirit of Neo-platonism, and are even 
marked by the pantheistic tendency which seems to lie at 
the root of monophysitism. The writer found favour in 
the Church, partly owing to his mystical tone which fell 
in with prevailing habits of thought, partly owing to his 
exaltation of monachism.' From him was borrowed the 

1 See the definition in Gieseler, If.E. ii 176 note. 

' For a list of works relating to Dion. Areop., see Hamack, D,0, ii. 
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phiase Oeavhpud) epipyeut which became the watchword 
of the monothelite party, and corresponded doeely to the 
fjJa ^wat^ omOera^ of the monophyBitefl. In the fourOi 
epistle (to the monk Cains) we find the statement, '' Not 
as Grod did He perform what was Divine, not as man 
what was human; but inasmuch as God had become 
man, He exhibited a kind of new activity, the Divine- 
human/' ^ This expression, apparently first brought into 
notice by Severus, seemed to describe accurately the 
composite activity of a composite natura God having 
become man in Christ there resulted a new form of will- 
energy, the Divine-human. The phrase repeated in a 
new shape a doctrine which had probably been traditional 
in the school of Antioch, and closely corresponded with 
the teaching of Cyril himself. It admitted of a catholic 
sense as denoting — ^not the vm,Uy of Christ's energy as if it 
proceeded from one composite nature, — but the hao'monums 
actwity of two' perfect natures closely associated, acting 
each cfum eammwaione aUerius (Leo, Ep. ad Fla/o. iv.). 
Those actions, for instance, which our Lord performed 
through the body as an instrument, e,g. healing with 
the touch of His hand, might be correctly described as 
^Aean^rie; indeed, so far as there is an "association 
always " of the natures in Christ, all His actions may be 
described as theandric.^ 

But the monothelites made a significant alteration in 
the phrase of the Areopagite, substituting iiLav for 
icaivriv^ arguing, doubtless, from the monophysite /eaui 

p. 428 note 2 ; LooliB, Dogmmgesch. § 42. Gp. Hatch, HMeri LedureSt 
ppb 808, 804 ; Bigg, NeopkUmiMmj Qhap. xxr. 

* Dion. Anop. Opera [ed. Goiderius], yoL ii p. 76 : ffocmir rcvA r)^ 
^eorSpcxV Mpyeiaif ifpu!^ veroXursvfUwot. On the relation of this doctrine 
to the Areopagite's entire view of the Inoamation, see Domer, diy. ii 
voL L pp. 161 ff. ' Op. Petav. de Incaim, TiiL 10, esp. § 7. 

' This alteiation is impnted to Ctths of Alexandria. See Petav. yiii. 
10, i 8. 
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^vci^ avpOero^. The monothelites, in fact, believed in 
(me cperation as in one nature, Thej did not mean by the 
phrase to imply harmonious co-operation of two natures^ 
but the single operation of one who is Grod-man.^ 

We can distinguish more than one type of monothe- 
litic belief among those who refused to draw the 
necessary inference from the Chalcedonian doctrine. 
Some, like Theodore of Fharan, whose name is known 
only in connection with this controversy, regarded the 
human soul and body of Christ as merely the passive, 
impersonal organ of the Divine Logos ; the only Mpyeia 
being that of the dominant Godhead. Others, of whom 
Honorius may be taken as the example, were more care- 
ful to distinguish between (1) the operation (ivifyfeia) 
of will — volition, and (2) the effect of the volition — the 
completed act of wilL Honorius seems to allow that 
there was in Christ a duality of operations, each nature 
acting in its own way ; but dominating and controlling 
the natures was the Divine person with His one wilL 
'' Instead of one operation*' he says, "we ought to 
acknowledge one operator; instead of two operational 
we ought rather to proclaim tvH> natures in the one 
person of the only b^otten, both fulfilling (operantes) 
their proper functions." * Honorius evidently attempts 
to draw a distinction between the two natures which 
"operate," each according to its own law (cp. Leo*B 
agit utraque forma quod proprium est), and the one 
personality who alone "wills."* 

^ Petay. de Ineam, viiL 10, g 10: "Proinde vox ilia non wnitatem 
ftotionis yelut ex una profecta natura oompoeita aigiiifioat (at stalte 
nugati tant hsuretici) sed htpyttQw ambamin aumrnam et arctiaaimam 
oopulationem, aalva utriuaque proprietate ao naturali differentia." Cp. 
can. 15 of the fint Lateran synod, 649 [Hefele, CoMUiengesch* iii. p. 202]. 

* ap. Dorner, diy. iL toL L p. 177 note 1. 

' The view of Honoriua was not vety different from that of Sophronina ; 
both of them admit that the two natures are actiye, and fulfil definite 
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The point, however, which appears to be common to 
these two classes of monothelites is the view that will 
belongs, not to the nature, but to the personality 
{0€Kriiiara are inroarariKa, not il>vancd). Thus Pyrrhus, 
the successor of Seigius, in his disputation with Maximus, 
insisted that if Christ was one. He could have but one 
will, for it was impossible that there should be two wills 
coexistent in the same person {irpoawnrov) without con- 
trariety.^ Probably this theory was intended to exclude 
all such possibility of sin m Christ as might arise from 
the conflict of a higher with a lower will 

We also meet subsequently with an intermediate 
doctrine, that of a composite will. Some monothelites 
were so far convinced by the authority of patristic state- 
ments adduced by their opponents, as to allow the 
independent operation of the two natures, and so far, of 
two natural wills. But the very unity of the wills 
might be regarded as a land of higher will (iie r&v Bvo 
^wTkK&v 0€\fHJLdTmv & Ti avvOeTov). This, then, was an 
advance on the idea that the humanity was simply a 
passive organ of the Deity. It conceived the result of 
the dual volition as a single tJieandric operation. In the 
earlier stages of the iwoa-^^, the human will might even 
be conceived as passing through a process of discipline, 
gradually accustoming itself, as it were, to perfect cor- 
respondence with the Diviae will. This idea of the self- 
determination of the human will (yvto^ fiovKevrucri.^iiiq 
r&v avTiK€i^wv xpiri/cif) might easily lead to a Nestorian 
view of Christ's person ; it seems, however, to have resulted 
from the inability of the monophysite mind to conceive 
of two natures coexisting without dual personality.' 

fonotions ; both assign will to the personality of the Logos. Cp. Doraer, 
div. iL vol. i. pp. 186 ff. 

1 Petav. de Incam. I 19. 5, 6 ; i. 21. 12. 

' See Dorner, div. ii. vol. i. note 48. 
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7. The opponents of monothelitism took, as the founda- 
tion of their reasoning, the Ghalcedonian Dtfiniivm. The 
phrase, *^ perfect as touching His humanity," must imply 
the complete perfection of human nature ; and since free 
self-determining movement {Klin\cvi avre^ova-ia^) is the 
most distinctive thing in human nature^ Christ must have 
possessed it^ Otherwise His manhood is deficient (arek^. 

Such is the general argument of the acute and learned 
Maximus in his DisptUaiion with Pyrrhus, The reality 
of Christ's human will not only follows from the admission 
of the perfection of His manhood, but is essentially 
implied in the idea of rational being. Further, the idea 
of eantrariety is excluded in the case of a sinless being ; 
the human ** freedom " of Christ was that true freedom 
which belongs to sinless humanity ; in Him the two wills 
are parallel, and never come into collision, but ever 
choose that which is Divine. Anastasius,' the pupil of 
Maximus, who suffered cruelly in defence of his opinions 
(d. 666), developed his master's teaching on its ethical 
sida To deny Christ a human will would not only 
lower His humanity to the level of an irrational 
creature, it would virtually make true human virtue 
impossible for Him; it would empty His example of 
value, and render impossible that true human obedience 
which was the declared purpose of His coming.' 

The merit of Maximus was that he treated Christology 
in dose connection with anthropology. As in the case 

^ That wiU is an element in naiure seemed to foUow from the con- 
ception of nature as something living and active, not passive and 
motionless. Gp. [Booth.] dt persona et duab, not, 1 : " Katnra est vel 
qnod faoere, vel quod pati possit . . . Natnra est motns prinoipinm, 
secundum se non per aocidens." Cp. Maxim. Diap, pp^ 162, 168. 

* See some writings of Anastasius (the presbyter) in Mai, Serip, wl. 
nav, eoU. vii. pp. 195 ff. Gp. Domer, div. ii. vol, L p. 188. 

' S. John vL 88. 
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of universal human nature, bo in that of Christ, the 
Divine operated according to the law and constitution of 
the human. The Logos who formed the personality in 
Christ operated through the natures, but allowed each 
to work in its own appropriate way, in harmonious con- 
junction with the other. By a deeper analysis of the 
strictly human element in Christ, Maximus anticipates 
the distinction more clearly stated by Hooker : ** As 
man's will, so the will of Christ hath two several kinds 
of operation, the one natural or necessary, whereby it 
desireth simply whatsoever is good in itself, and shunneth 
as generally all things which hurt ; the other deliberate, 
when we therefore embrace things as good, because the 
eye of understanding judgeth them good to that end 
which we simply desire." ^ 

While Maximus reasons from the perfection of Christ's 
human nature as posited by the Definition of Chalcedon, 
and insists that will is an essential element of a com- 
plete nature,' AgcUho, in his letter, lays special stress 
on the scriptural passages which establish the truth of 
the dual will in Christ He discredits the idea that 
will belongs to the personality by a reference to the 
Blessed Trinity, in which the Three Persons are yet one 
in will.' But he passes on to a recital of the pcussages 
in the (Gospels, which attest the presence in Christ of 
two wills, making special reference to S. Mt xxvL 39 ; 
S. Lk. xxii 42 ; S. Jo. v. 30, vL 38 ; and to passages 
which describe our Lord's obedience, S. Lk. iL 51 ; 

^ Eeel. Pol, T. 48, § 9. Cp. Mazim. Disp, cum JPyrrho [Opera, ed. 
Gombefis, vol. ii. p. 166]. 
' DUp. e, Pyrrh, p. 191 : ^ 7d/> Mpyeta, 4>vctK^ of>aa, ^6tr€ias ^dpxet 

' This ftrgament is borrowed from Mazimns, Ditip, p. 161. (See 
Agatho's letter described and partly quoted ia Gieseler, ff,E, ii p. 176 
note.) It is expressly repeated by Jo. Damasc. de orih, fd. lii. 14. For 
A criticism, see Domer, 2.6. pp. 194, 195. 
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Phil. iL 8. To these he adds two Old Testament 
passages, Ps. xL 9, liv. 6. Finally, Agatho represents 
the whole body of those who supported the Chalcedonian 
decree, in arguing from the existence of the two natures 
in Christ to a duality of wills and operations. *' The 
Church/' he says, ** acknowledges Christ as ex ducibvs et in 
duoibus exsistentem naturis . . . consequtnter itagpie dtuis 
etiam naturales volurUates in eo et duos naturaUs opera^ 
tiones esse confiUtur et prcedicat" He does not, however, 
say anything respecting the mode in which the two wills 
operate. The decree of the Sixth Council goes somewhat 
further, and declares that the two wills coexist oBuu^ 
pirm^y arpeiTTo^^, dfieplcrto^, aavyj(yrm^. 

With two remarks we may leave the study of this 
difficult and perplexing controversy. 

1. We notice the prominence of the word ^wn^ 
throughout the disputes of the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The word in itself testifies to the universality of the belief 
that the God-man stood in an essential relation to the whole 
human race. It was man's TuUure which He had assumed 
in its completeness and totality, with all its endowments 
and faculties ; in order that He might renew it after the 
image of GKkL This thought, — a precious heritage from 
the Church of the past, — reappears towards the close of 
the monothelite struggle, and indicates the deeper interest 
that underlay an apparently sterile and unprofitable con- 
troversy. It is expressed in a somewhat original form 
by a writer to whom allusion has already been made, 
Anastasius the presbyter. ''The Word of God having 
visited us for the purpose of renewing Adam, created for 
Himself such a soul as He had imparted from Himself to 
Adam by means of the original inbreathing, a soul fashioned 
after the image and likeness of the Word of God, as the 
Scripture declares, — ^yea, wholly subsisting (tnrdpxpvo'aii) 
after His image; after His likeness having its sub- 
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Bistence (vTrap^iv), after His image determining (SiarYpd- 
^owrav) its volition, after His image its operation ; a 
soul pure, spotless, ineffable, sinless ; a soul having no 
need of any essential re-creation, like the body and all 
that pertains to it ; requiring no alteration or refashioning 
of its proper parts and elements (jjLeK&v) ; not posseissing 
any volition that needed to be quenched, nor any opera- 
tion that required to be arrested. For how should such 
a soul require essential re-creation — that soul which came 
forth from God, which subsisted in the image and like- 
ness of God, above all, the soul of the Word, which was 
utterly free from defilement? For the soul of Adam 
had its origin from (rod (ixdeov) by means of the in- 
breathing ; but the soul of Emmanuel had a substantial 
existence {oiMximaiv\ Divine (SvOeov), and . . . equal 
with God (ofiodeov) ; from Him, and through Him, and 
with Him, and in Him, by personal incorporation {/caff 
inrooTiuriv ova-a-AfAm), having its subsistence in the un- 
defiled womb which received God/'^ Here reappears the 
thought of a Bedeemer, essentially Divine, — exhibiting 
in His assumed humanity the type after which mankind 
was to be renewed ; the Creator Himself becomes the 
author of a new creation, as a true member of our race, 
but also its eternal archetype and head. 

2. It should also be noticed that the tendency of the 
time was to overpress the subordination of Christ's 
human will; to withdraw from it the aine^vcriov 
which Maximus r^^arded as an integral element of true 
humanity, and rather to insist on its inrefyvaiov, its 
perfect subjection to the Divine will.' So far the 

^ Anast ap. Hai, PtU, vet. noo. eoU, yii. p. 199. Op. Jo. Damaso. de 
arik. fid. iii. 14 (p. 229 d). 

* Jo. Damasc inM, elem» 0. z. [Opera, ed. Leqnien, voL i. p. 520]. 
For a much later statement, cp. Petay. de Incam, t. 12, § 6 : *' Siqmdem 
Tel adoptiyi filii sunt ii qui spirita Dei agantnr (Bom. yiit 14) : qnanto 
propios exoellentiiiaqae naturam ac mentem propriam Deoe ipee modera- 
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Deity in Christ is etill r^^rded as entirely predominant ; 
the Church substantially adheres to the doctrine of the 
unvs operator y if not of the una voluntas^ This practical 
assertion of the omnipotence of the Logos determined 
the general course of Christology during the Middle 
Ages. The Adoptianist reaction, however, may perhaps 
be viewed as an early attempt to secure due recognition 
for the human element in the Bedeemer. 



§ II. The Later Theologt of the Greek Church 

1. The theology of the Greek Church, now formulated 
and developed to its highest point, finds an exponent in 
John of Dabiasgus (d. about 760), whose task it was to 
summarise and exhibit in exact phraseolc^ the results 
of the dogmatic activity of the preceding ages. To him 
faith appears to be an '' easy assent " ' to the doctrine of 
the Triune God, the dogmas of the Church, and the 
utterances of the Fathers. His chief work, irepl opOo^ 
£o{oi/ irioTew^, exercised a great influence on the thought 
of the Western Church. The third book treats of Chris- 
tology in general, but devotes special attention to the 
question of the two wills or operations. The following 
are the most distinctive points of John's theology. 

(1) The writer is an adherent of Chalcedon, and a 
dyothelita Christ is at once perfect God and perfect 
man, possessing all that belongs to the Father irXriv t^ 
a/yevvffo-ta^y and aU that belongs to the first Adam, save 
sin. He has a body and a reasonable, intellectual soul ; 

batnr, impulfluque suo qaam yellet in partem flectebat t In qaod intuens 
Apostolus dixit caput ChrUti Deum, qna vox eapitis r^ ^^/uorup^ 
respondet," etc. So Bp. Peazson speaks of Christ's '' directed wm " {On 
the Cfreed, art 8, p. 284). 

^ Domer, div. iL vol. L p. 205. 

' d» orth. fid. ir. 11 (Leqaien, i. 268 b) wlffrit U 4<mp dwoKvwpayfAS^rfm 
ffvyKariJdtffts, 
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and oorreBponding to His two natures all the natural attri- 
butes of each, — two natural modes of volition (OeXiiaeK), 
a human and Divine, two natural operations, two prin- 
ciples of free choice (ain€^owna\ the human and Divine, 
and even a double wisdom and knowledge,^ human and 
Divina 

Then follows a strong statement: o^tcovaio^ ykp Ap 
Tfi 0€^ Kol irarpl, aure^va-lm^ 0eKet koX ivefyfei C09 &€09' 
Ofiooiaio^ ik i^p Kai fjfup, avre^ovcCto^ Oikei teal ipepyei 
A9 &pdpmira^ 6 0UT09* axnov yap tA OaiifiaTay airrov icaX 
r^ iradiif/tara.* Here, then, is a consistent evolution of 
the Chalcedonian theology, especially in the ascription to 
Christ of a dual will, on the ground that will belongs 
to the perfection of either nature, of human nature 
equally with Divine.' Elsewhere the human will is 
described as in all respects subject to the Divine.^ 

(2) John follows Leontius, whom he mentions by 
name, in teaching the union of the two natures in one 
hffpostagis. No nature is aWTraararo^, but two natures 
may have a common {nrocractii. So Christ's humanity 
has no independent subsistenca It becomes ** enhypos- 
tatised " in the Logos : ainii yAp tj vTroaraai^ rev deov 
\6yov iyevero r^ aaptel tnrocrraai^ (c. xL), oi yltp irpaO' 
voirraarf Koff iavrifp crctptcl fjpadtf 6 \oyo^ (c ii).^ The 
one hjfpaeUms embraces (wepiefcruci] ion) the two natures. 
In this view the distinctive theology of Cyril and his 
school is recognised. 

(3) The relation of the two natures is next described. 

^ See iii. 19 — a remarkable passage describing the reflectiye self-oon- 
sdoiisnees of Christ's human wodt ; cp. iv. 1 (Domer, l,e. note 45). 

* de orth. JUL ^ IS. 

* This is argned at length in 0. 14. 
^ See & 15 (p. 286 d). 

"Cpb especially 00. 8, 6, and 9. In general the logical concep- 
tiona and language of Leontius reappear in John's treatment of the 
hjfpoBUuis, 
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From the unity of the hypostasis ^ in Christ follows the 
ainltwri^ IhuDpAnov and the vepiyfopqcrt^. The doctrine 
of the wepix^PV^^ " permeation " of the human by the 
Divine nature may be traced to Maximus.^ The phrase 
is intended to express that intimate union between the 
two natures in virtue of which there was an avriBotri^ 
tBiMfiuiTfov a reciprocal interchange of properties: iKoripa^ 
^i/<r€a>9 avriSiSovini^ t§ kriptf r^ Xhui hik t^v t^ 
xfTroaraaew^ rainoTrfra koX t^v eh oKKffka avr&v irepi- 
j(l»pri<nv,^ In theory indeed the permeation is mutual, 
the Divine nature in some way being affected and per- 
vaded by the human. "The human nature/' we may 
think, in some mysterious way "penetrated and 
pervaded the Divine in all those moral and religious 
departments in which the two natures are akin/' ^ But 
in point of fact it was the fixed idea of later Greek 
theology that the Divine so entirely dominated the human 
element that the irepi^mfyija-i^ was necessarily one-sided. 
So it is expressly stated in ch. 7, '* Though we declare that 
the natures of the Lord permeate each other, yet we 
know that the permeation issues from the Divine nature ; 
for this penetrates through all things according as it 
wills and permeates them, while nothing can permeate 
it ; it imparts to the human nature of its own glories, 
remaining itself impassible and without part in the 
passions of the humanity/' Thus the Deity in Christ 
"appropriates" (oltee^ovreu) all that belongs to humanity; 
the One person is the author of all action in either 
nature;'^ and the avriSoa^^ resolves itself into a mere 
avriSoat^ opofjMTODv. " For Christ (who is both together) 

^John teaches that Christ has a eompoiUe peraonalUy {aUrSenn 
^6(muris), "The hypostasis of the Logos, fonnerljr simple, became 
composite " {aUrSeToif ix 860 reXeltaif ^^evw), c. 7 ; cp. bk. It. 6. 

' Domer, dW, ii. vol. L note 41. * c 4. 

^ Milligan, The Ascension, eU, p. 177. ' c. 3. 
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is igpoken of as Gkxl and man, created and uncreated, 
passible and impassible ; and when on the one part He 
is called ' Son of G^ ' and ' (rod/ He receives all the 
attributes of the nature conjoined with Himself, the 
humanity ; He may be eaXUd * God passible ' and ' Lord 
of glory crucified.' . . . We are able to aay concerning 
Christ, ' This is our God who appeared on earth and con- 
versed with men ' ; and conversely, ' This man is increate, 
impassible, and incomprehensible (air€plypairTo<sy " ^ 

It is then the human nature only which is affected by 
the union; the human nature which is inconceivably 
exalted, and lifted into the conditions of the Divine life 
in virtue of its assumption by the Logos. On the part 
of the Logos there is an oltceuoai^ of human nature ; but 
of the human nature there is a diwn^} Accordingly as 
man Christ is omniscient ; He is enriched by the Logos 
with entire and comprehensive Divine knowledga Only 
by a mental abstraction can the manhood of Christ be 
described as ignorant or dependent {Zoikq). Just as the 
flesh of Christ was endued with life-giving power in 
consequence of the union, so the soul of Christ was filled 
with perfect knowledge of the future.^ John distinctly 
denies that Christ could really advance in wisdom or 
knowledge. He only '' advanced '^ in the sense that there 
was a progressive manifestation of omniscience which 
kept pace with His bodily growth.^ Similarly His 
human will shared in the omnipotence of the Logos. 
His prayer in S. Mt zxvi 39 was only intended to 
teach us, for rh fjfih-epop oUeiaiifjbevo^ wpoatoirov ravra 
irpocffi^aro,^ In taking our manhood the Word in fact 
** assumed the r61e " of manhood. In virtue of its union 

> c 4. » 0. 17. • c. 21. 

^ 0, 22. He Bays that to teaoh any real advance is praotioally to 
assert with Keatorius a mere Txtnic^ h(aait or ^iX^ iirolmftrts, 
* c. 24. See also 25 on the two modes of o/«ce/iiwcf. 
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with Deity the manhood is the proper subject of 
adoration.^ The word Theatokos is spoken of as ^the 
title which comprehends the entire mystery of the 
economy."* 

(4) John devotes special attention to the subject of 
the two wills and operations in Christ Although his 
view of the union in one aspect reduces the humanity to the 
position of a mere organ or instrument of the Logos,* yet 
he admits that there is a co-operation of the two natures. 
The one person of the Word wills and operates 
^vmfUv^Ky i.e. He acts and wills in each nature, /emt^ rfj^ 
$aripov KOivusvia^^ The two wills and operations, 
though conjoined, are numerically distinct, although the 
human will shares in the deification of the human nature.* 
The joint operation of the two wills may be described as 
BeavBpucfl ivipyeia in the sense that Christ's ''human 
operation was deified and shared in the Divine opera- 
tion; and His Divine operation shared in the human.** 
But, says John, ** this mode of speech is a periphrasis 
whereby two things are comprehended in one phrase**; 
and he illustrates his meaning by tbe accepted simile of 
the heated iron,* which both cuts and bums. Cutting 
and burning are distinct operations (ivipyeuu) and belong 
to different substances (^ucrei^), but in actual effect they 
are one. ''So also in speaking of Christ's tfieandric 
cpercUionj we understand a dual operation of His two 
natures, the Divine operation of His Deity, the human 
operation of His manhood.** ' 

^ Bk. iv. 2, wpoaKwtirai fujl wpovKwijffu ftrrd rQt aapx^ oAroG ; cp. 
iii 8. > Bk. iii. 12. 

*c. 19, p. 248 0; cp, de duab, vol, 42, where the human will 
*' miniBters " to the Divine. See also Domer, div. iL voL L p. 214. 

^ c. 14. (Thia ia Leo'a agii tUmque forma, etc.) " o. 16, p. 282 A« 

' Gp. Maxim, de duab. vol, [ed. Combefia, voL ii.], p. 102. 

^ ^ the whole of c 19, eap. the conduaion. 
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But the Logos alone controls by His will the operation 
of the humanity which ^ was moved in accordance with 
its constitution (^i$<ri9) at the wiU of the Logos.** Practi- 
cally, therefore, the human nature loses its independence 
(aire^iaiov) ; the Logos '' allowing it economically to 
sufifer and to fulfil its proper functions, in order that by 
means of its actual works the reality of the nature might 
be ensured." Thus in the last resort there is one 
determinant will (Oiktffia yvo^futcop), that of the One 
person in His Divine nature.^ On the whole, it must be 
admitted that the Greek Christology in this, its definitive 
form, while retaining the dyophysitic formulae which 
practically originated in the West (Leo's Tome), 
retained a monophysitic element. The spirit of Cyril 
dominates the entire system of the Damascene, viewed 
on its religious side ; so far as formulae could secure it, 
the doctrine of Christ's perfect humanity was accepted 
by the Eastern Church. But the Cyrilline, and hitherto 
never quite forgotten, thought of the Incarnation as a 
supreme act of loving condescension on the part of God 
practically disappears, or, to speak more accurately, the 
possibility of such a condescension is explained away on 
the basis of a quasi-physical treatment of the mystery.' 
It is fair, perhaps, to say of the result, " The Chalcedonian 
DefinUion is victorious, but Apollinaris is not overcome."' 
For though he intended to assert the iadependence and 
completeness of the humanity, ascribing to it freedom as 

^0. 15 (285 D); q>. 0. 18 [p. 241 o]. "The human will followed 
and was subject to His [Divine] will, not being self-detennined (xiyot^ 
lupw ypiSftff ld(^), but willing those things which the Divine wiU 
willed." 

'Kotioe the "self-cancelling" passage quoted by Bruce, Bwml of 
CKriA^ p. 78 ; rd drairelrciiror o^tpO 0^of draTeu^c^rwy ravetFt^ot, o'vyjcam- 
flaJbti TdSt iauroQ MlXms avyKwrdpao'tw i/^paarhv re xfd d/rardXiyvror {d» 
orih. fid, iii. toL i p. 208 d). 

* Seeberg, L^rbwih der Dogm, i. p. 284, Cp. Harnack, ii. 411 note ; 
L00&, I 43, 2. 
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a constant element in human nature and a necessary 
condition of human virtue,^ John yet " takes away with 
one hand what he gives with the other." It would seem 
as if his reasonings were based on a defective idea of 
personality, and an excessive confidence in the doctrine 
of the enhifpostasia which he had learned from Leontius. 
In the form it had now reached it is clear that this 
doctrine did not do justice to the highest element in the 
humanity which the Logos had assumed — the freedom of 
the human will. 

''It is evident enough/' says Domer, ''that the 
Christological result thus arrived at by the ancient 
Church, whatever may have been the extent of its 
traditional influence even down to recent times, was 
far from bringing the matter to a close. The human 
nature of Christ was curtailed in that, after the manner 
of ApoUinaris, the head of the Divine hypostasis was set 
upon the trunk of human nature, and the unity of the 
person thus preserved at the cost of the humanity. . . . 
[John] overlooked the circumstance that the Christian 
doctrine of the second Adam implies that the true idea 
of man was not realised at the first creation, but solely 
at the second creation." Indeed, in order to understand 
the relation in which Christ's humanity stands on the 
one hand to the Logos, on the other to mankind at large, 
"we must start with the conception of man which 
Christianity is at once capable of realising and requires 
to be realised, and which was first actually realised in 
the person of Christ. But the idea of humanity revealed 
and embodied in Christ does not require us to separate 
between it and God ; and as this necessarily reacts upon 
the conception of God, the distinction between God and 
humanity will need to be otherwise defined than it was 
when the natural Adamitic humanity was taken as a 

> tU diutb, vol, 19 [p. 688 c], t6 adreto^ior, rd dperip ^wrraTUcSw* 
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stai'ting-point in estimating the nature even of Christ's 
humanity." ^ 

[Note. — The Doctrine of Chrises Human Will in 

John DamoLseene. 

It should be noticed that John follows Maximus in 
making some precise distinctions on this subject. In de 
orth. fd, iii 14, he distinguishes between "will" (to 
dikjEiv) and '* determination " (^woiifri). Thus OkXetv^ 
dikfiai,^, dekfiTucri Bvvafu^, dektjfia ^wriKoVy ict.X. are set 
over against OeXfjrov, diktjfui yvtofiucov. Christ possesses 
the human faculty of willing (diKfitrt^) or self-deter- 
mination (avre^ovaioTfisi). But this verbal admission is 
qualified by the statement that in Christ there can be 
no ivavnoTTi^ yvwfi/rj9 : for speaking strictly Christ has no 
yvfifiv or wpoaipeai^j which would imply a want of perfect 
knowledge, whereas He knew aU things and needed no 
consideration (<r^e^i9) or deliberation ; He was free from 
aU hesitancy or doubt (cp. de dtuib. vol. 28, p. 544 d). 
But although in Christ there were two volitional natures 
directed towards one and the same object, the OeXrifut 
yiwfjutcop or "determining will" belonged only to the 
Logos. The human will, nominally aine^owrio^y was yet 
without freedom over against the Divine will; the 
Logos determined both the form and matter of its 
volitions. So ia de dtuib. vol. 40, John explains that the 
Word took a human nature and not a human personality : 
Zv* ^ (l>v<rucrf t$9 avOpayrroTrfro^ diXtfrn^ p^i kwt oIkSov 
{nroaraTiKov teal yvtofu/cov deKtffia TroXiTfuoi; ivavrUa^ 
rot) Oelov BeKrifMro^^ ahX aine^ovaUos Kark irdvra inn]K009 
yan^rai, K.rX In effect, therefore, the "freedom" of 
Christ's human will is reduced to a natural psychical im- 
pulse of volition. It is purely passive in relation to the 
will of the Logos. Cp. Dorner, div. iL vol. i pp. 213—216. 

^ Person qf Christf div. iL vol I pp. 220 ff. 
VOL. IL — 10 
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In relation to the "dual operation" in Christ, the 
following distinctions are made — (1) ipipyeut, the active 
and essential operation or movement, of a particular 
nature: (2) ivepyfynKov, the nature from which such 
operation proceeds : (3) ivipytjfia, the accomplished effect 
of the operation {airoriXea-fia 7% Bwdfuas): (4) o 
ivepy&v, the person or hypostasis operating. Of these 
(1) and (3) are interchangeable, like Kria-fia and teriai^. 

Each nature has its appropriate operation. Human 
life itself is an ivepyeia, whether r^arded as a process 
of growth, or an expenditure of force, or a continuous 
movement of self-determining wilL Such an ivifyyeia 
Christ possessed as man, and He displayed it in conjunction 
with the ivepyeia of His Deity. Thus the miracle of 
multiplying the loaves was an operation of His Deity ; 
the actual breaking of bread was an operation of His 
humanity. But the total result (airoriKea-fia), though 
both natures co-operated in producing it, displayed a 
single operation, and that Divine. For though it is 
impossible in the abstract that there should be one 
operation of two diverse natures, yet we may speak of 
Christ's operation as one, because of the unity of the 
person who wills and acts both delxw and avOpcmriuta^. 
See de orth. fid. iiL 15, esp. pp. 231 c-232 c. It is 
clear on the whole that in the last instance John regards 
the humanity as a mere organ of the Logos. The " free 
obedience " is in reality no more than an obedience pre- 
determined by the controlling will of the Logos.] 

2. In the Eastern Church the period which followed 
the publication of John Damascene's great work was in 
some respects analogous to the age of scholasticism in 
the West. The tendency to systematisation, and the 
dialectical treatment of the received theology, found late 
representatives in such writers as the monk Euthymius 
Zigabenus (d. aire. 1118), author of the Dogmatic Panof^y 
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of the OrUiodox Faith ; Theophylact (d. 1 1 7), arohbishop 
of the Bulgarians, who devoted himself maiiilyto scriptural 
exegesis; Nicetas of Chonse (d. drc. 1206), author of a 
Themurua of Orthodoxy ; and Nicolas, bishop of Methone,^ 
whose principal work was a polemic against the Neo- 
platonist Froclus. For our present purpose it must 
suffice merely to mention these names. The fact is that 
any true intellectual progress was impossible in an age 
when freedom was stifled by political and spiritual 
despotism.' Further, the decay and corruption of the 
Eastern Church was unfavourable to originality in 
speculation and to depth of spiritual insight Futile 
and arid controversies arose from time to time, in regard 
to the doctrines of the Trinity and of the two natures in 
Christ ; but there was a general neglect of practical Christi- 
anity, and among the unlearned and ignorant a prevalence 
of gross and barbarous superstition. It was not to be 
wondered at that from the seventh century onwards 
reactionary movements appeared both within and without 
the Church. Such was the heresy of the Faulicians, a 
strange revival of Manichseism, which in the first instance 
appears to have been an attempt to revive apostolical 
Christianity ; ' such also was the iconoclastic movement 
of the eighth century,^ which though it was not the result 
of any deep conviction, or any widespread desire of 
reform, yet betrayed an element of religious discontent 
with the prevailing tendencies of Christian worship.^ 

On the other hand, the immense influence of th6 
Areopagite, which had already affected the doctrinal 
controversies of the Church, is to be traced in the 

^ His date Is unoertain, but probably falls in the twelfth century. Cp. 
Hagenbaoh, HieL (^DodTines, § 146. 
' See Qieseler, E,H, ill. pp. 484-489, the notes. 
» Ibid, ii p. 208 ff. < Ibid. p. 200 ff. 

' Cp. Neander, Hist, of Christ. Dogmas, vol. ii. pp. 430, 481. 
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mystical and contemplative theology of the seventh and 
following centuries. The writings of Dionysins had 
transferred to the later Greek Church elements of 
Platonistic thought which penetrated deeply into the 
Oriental mind, and became the basis of later mysticism 
in the West also. To the Areopagite is due the conception 
of theology as affirmative (^cara^Tico^) and n^ative 
(airoffMTitco^). The object of the cataphatic theology was 
Qod r^arded as knowable, active, and self-communicat- 
ing; the apophatic theology laid stress on the impenetrable 
mystery which surrounded the Divine Being, — His 
absolute transcendence and incommunicable essence. 
This habit of thought discovered a deep significance in 
the symbolism and worship of the Church. The whole 
constitution of the Church, with its hierarchy, its rites, 
ita dogmas, appeared to be symbolic of spiritual and 
heavenly truths, veiled beneath earthly forms. Thus a 
lofty spiritual idealism was blended with the whole 
practical system of worship; and while, on the one 
hand, the multiplication of '' mysteries " and rites tended 
in the case of the ignorant masses to a low materialistic 
conception of religion, the more contemplative minds, on 
the other hand, aimed at soaring above all that was 
sensuous and material to a direct intuition of heavenly 
realities, and an immediate contact with Deity itsell 
Herein reappears the element of individualism which 
had characterised Neoplatonic mysticism. 

In Maximus this mystical theology already found a 
typical representative as early as the seventh century ; 
in him, however, it is combined with a genius for dialectic 
and an entire devotion to the received theology. To 
Maximus the mystery of the union of the Divine and 
human natures in Christ was the symbol and pledge of 
an essential affinity between God and man ; a necessary 
correspondence between Divine revelation and human 



•^^*t 
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faculties. "The grace of the H0I7 Spirit," he says, 
'' neither produces wisdom in the saints without a mind 
to receive it ; nor knowledge without the receptive 
faculty of reason ; nor faith without a rational mental 
persuasion of things future and hitherto evident to none ; 
nor gifts of healing without a natural humanity of char- 
acter ((l>i\av0po)irla) ; nor any other gift without a habit 
and faculty receptive of eacL"^ But the end of all 
such commimication between Grod and man is an 
immediate mystical contact or imion of the soul with 
Deity — a union which is the effect of love. Love is to be 
accounted the highest good, because by it man embraces 
and is possessed by Grod. An element, however, of 
pantheism, or at least of docetism, is discernible in the 
idea of Maximus that the Logos continually becomes 
incarnate in believers, in so far as human life is taken up 
into union with Christ and penetrated by His Divine life. 
The fulness of the Grodhead which dwelt in Christ by 
nature (tear' owrlav) is communicable to Christians by 
grace,' and the deification of man is the fulfilment of his 
true destiny.' 

Enough has been said to illustrate the tendency of 
Maximua His system appears to assign little or no 
significance to the actual humanity of Christ, except as 
the firstfruits of a imiversal exaltation of man into the 
conditions of the Divine lif a^ But the mystical ideas of 
Maximus are tempered by a strong vein of ethical zeal, 
and he is saved from the pantheistic denial of distinctions 
between the Divine and human nature by a practical 
sense of the restrictions and imperfections of man's 
earthly condition. 

> QucBd. in Scrip, Uz. [ed Combefis, ▼ol. L p. 200]. The referenoe is 
given by Kesnder, C%. Hist, vol. ▼. 289. 

• Openly Tol. i. p. 489. • Ibid. p. 617. 

* Domer, diy. ii. vol. i. pp. 228-286 ; Neander, Lc pp. 236-242. 
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Considering the powerful influence of the monastic 
ideal in the Greek Church, it is not surprisiag to find that 
the monasteries were the favourite seats of this mystical 
theology. In the cells of the monks, religion naturally 
assumed the form of mystic quietism. The exhortations 
of the Areopagite fell on congenial soil in many a laura 
of the East The Hesycfiasts (Quietists), a school of con- 
templative mystics which sprang up among the monks 
of Athos in the fourteenth century, regarded themselves 
as spiritual descendants of " the divine Dionysius " ; 
renouncing the hope of an immediate knowledge of the 
Divine essence which is for ever incommunicable, they 
endeavoured by a system of intense and motionless 
abstraction to attain to some perception of the uncreated 
but communicable Divine light which shone upon our 
Lord in the Transfiguration. This Divine light, according 
to the HesychastB, was the custivUy of God as distinguished 
from His essence (the ivipyeui contrasted with the ovcria 
of G^d). A controversy arose about the year 1337, 
which, though not of long duration, engaged the attention 
of several synods,^ the Hesychasts being defended by 
Nicolas CahcLsUaSy bishop of Thessalonica (circ. 1350X 
who may be described as the last of the Greek mystics. 
The real point in dispute between him and his opponents 
turned on the distinction assumed by the apophatic 
theology between the essence and the activity or opera- 
tion of God. Cabasilas adhered to the distinction, and 
endeavoured to show its bearing on Christology; the 
communicable properties of the Divine nature, which 
were the efficient cause of Christian perfection, resided, 
as he supposed, in the person of Christ. Thus from his 
conception of the Divine nature, which after all was 
non-essential to his main purpose, Cabasilas passed to 
sacramental and mystical theology. The distinctive 

1 Gieseler, E.IT, iv. p. 267. 
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feature of his teaching is a quasi-physical view of the 
holy Eucharist as a means of appropriating the deified 
humanity of Christ. " Not the Logos in Himself, but the 
Logos in union with human nature — His Divine-human 
substance, in which the human is superhuman and com- 
mingled with the Divine — is the vital essence which, 
when received into our organism, ennobles it and 
transforms it into its own substance."^ Happily the 
" hesychastic " idea of Cabasilas gives way to the in- 
stincts of practical piety; to him Christ is a being in 
whom the essence of God, the supreme good, the eternal 
love, necessarily communicates itself to man; indeed, 
not only was the human race created with a view to its 
union with the Grod-man ; He on His side was predestined 
for humanity, foreordained to exhibit the pattern of sinless 
manhood.' 

At this point our brief survey of later Greek theology 
naturally ends. The two tendencies we have been con- 
sidering, the dialectical and the mystical, bore compara- 
tively little fruit in the Greek Church, which was already 
in its decline and verging to decay; in the West, 
scholastic theology was the massive and imposing product 
of an intellect which had newly awakened to a sense of 
its capacities. 

§ III. Adoptianism m the Latin Church 

The so-called Adoptianist controversy which engaged 
the attention of the Churches of Spain and France 
towards the close of the eighth century, is not without 
peculiar interest for the student of dogmatics, but its 
exact origin is somewhat difficult to trace. Hitherto 
the relations between East and West had brought Con- 
stantinople into contact or collision mainly with the 

^ Domer, diy. iL yol. i. p. 248. * Ibid. p. 246. 
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Boman pontiifs. The Western Church as a whole re- 
mained comparatively unaffected by the controversies 
which raged so fiercely in the East during the fifth and 
sixth centuries, and indeed the clergy of the West were 
as a body too deficient in theological culture to take 
active part or interest in questions so deep and subtle 
as those in disputa But there seem to have been 
special causes why the Church of Spain should be the 
centre of a new movement in Cbristological thought. 
For Adoptianism was a fresh phase of the old con- 
troversy between the theology of Antioch (Nestorius) 
and Alexandria (CyrU) ; it was the outcome of a long- 
standing tradition, and was certainly intended by its 
authors to be only a continuation, or development, of 
the dyophysitism which was finally sanctioned at Chal- 
cedon. Probably the necessary task of defending 
Christianity against Mohammedan objections in a country 
which was by this time to a large extent under the 
dominion of the Saracens, determined in some degree 
the form under which the doctrine of Christ's person 
was taught. And it is fairly certain that the contro- 
versy about the three chapters (544—563) had revived 
the views of the Antiochene school, which, through the 
medium of translations from the writings of Theodore 
the Mopsuestene, became widely known in the West^ 

1. The phrase '' adoption " as applied to the person 
of Christ was already familiar in Spain. A council of 
Toledo, indeed, had in 675 declared Christ to be Son of 
Grod by nature, not by adoption.' But probably this 
was specially aimed at Arianising views of Christ ; and 
since the word was not unfrequently used in the liturgies 
of the Church, had been employed by Western Fathers, 
and was quite capable of orthodox interpretation, the 

^ Hamaok, Dogmengeseh, iii. 258 ; Loofs, Dogmenffeiieh. § 67. 
' Gone. ToL zL See Labbe and Coss. ConcU, Tii. p. 558. 
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use of it was revived by Elipandus, archbishop of Toledo, 
and was defended hj him when called in question vtrith 
needless vehemence (circ 780). It is possible that, having 
been already engaged in conflict with a form of neo- 
Sabellian error,^ he had been led to distinguish somewhat 
too emphatically the two natures in Christ ; but he does 
not seem to have been skilled in controversy, and he 
soon sought for aid from his friend Felix, bishop of 
XJrgella, an acute and gifted theologian, who must be 
I'egarded as the real representative and champion of the 
new opinions. 

The expression Ch/ristus FUius Dei adqptivus, which 
EUpandus had defended, perhaps from an exaggerated 
idea of its importance, is systematically employed by 
Felix, reasoning on the basis of the Chalcedonian dis- 
tinction between the two natures in Christ. The dispute 
appeared to turn on a mere phrase, but really was soon 
seen to involve a profound difference of view between 
the disputants. Felix denied that the expression Son of 
God was applicable in its strict or natural sense to 
Christ as man. Christ, he said, could only be called 
natura or genere JPUins Dei as Divine ; as human. He was 
adoptione FUitis, Felix thus introduced into Christology 
a formal distinction between natural or proper and adop- 
tive sonship. In fact, together with the Spanish prelates 
who followed him, he was influenced by several consider- 
ations which it will be worth while to notice. 

(1) They considered that a distinction between two 
modes of sonship in Christ was implied in the duality of 

^ In the case of Migetias ; see Neander, Ch, HUt, y. p. 216 ff. Possibly 
also the doctrines of PriscilUanism were still rife in Spain. The Priscil- 
lianists were a sect of heretics who in the fourth century revived a system of 
Manichsan dualism. They seem to have represented Christ dooetically 
as inTuucibUiSf incapable of true human birth, and to have denied the 
distinction between His Divine and human natures. See Neander, v. 
pp. 491-501 
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natures. For the nature assumed by the Word was 
human nature in its entirety; according to a tradi- 
tional phrase in Western theology, the Incarnation was 
held to be aasumptio honUnis (rather than humaruB 
natuToo), What was meant by homo ? Certainly not 
a mere impersonal thing^ but a complete and personal 
human being, for " that the manhood was personal they 
were convinced, although they held that it was consti- 
tuted such by the Divine Ego which really and truly 
lent itself, as it were, to the Son of man in the act of 
assumption ; and that this Ego became the veritable 
property of the humanity."^ The Adoptianists, how- 
ever, expressly denied that they taught a double 
personality ; they wished rather to declare that one 
and the same person was in two aspects a Son, in virtue 
of His relation to two different natures. The Son of 
man as a created being must be of another substance 
than the Son of God; a created being cannot, it was 
urged, be by nature Son of God. Clearly the view of 
Felix arose from his anxiety to preserve the necessary 
and eternal distinction of the natures. '' You," he says 
to his opponents, '' so blend the natures into a singleness 
of person as to imply that there is no difference between 
God and man, the Word and the flesh, the Creator and 
the creature. Him who assumes and that which is 
assumed." * The Adoptiamst view, on the contrary, was, 
to use their own statement, as follows : — " We believe 
that the Divine Son of God, begotten from all eternity 
of the Father, not by adoption but by birth, not by 
grace but by nature — that He when made of a woman^ 
made under the law, was Son of God not by origin 
(ffenere) but by adoption, not by nature but by grace." ' 
(2) The Adoptianists also appealed to the authority 

^ Dorner, diy. ii. vol. i. p. 261. ' Alcuin, e, Felic iii. 17. 

* jE^, Bpiae, Ilitp, etc, . 2 [Alonini Opera^ ed. Froben, ii. p. 568]. 
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of Scripture and the Fathers. They pointed to passages 
which seemed to imply Christ's inferiority, as man, to 
the Father; which represented Him ''as anointed/' or 
an " advocate for men," or a servant, or as advancing in 
bodily growth, knowledge, and wisdom ; or which de* 
scribed God as the "head" of Christ, or "in Christ," 
or " greater " than Christ. They also laid stress on any 
texts which seemed to class Christ with men, as the 
jmOxym among brethren, or as sharing with them the 
dependence of creaturely life.^ Further, they were able 
to point to the traditional language of the Spanish 
liturgy, in which Christ was referred to as adoptivus 
homo and His incarnation as adoptio camis ; * finally, they 
claimed the support of various Western Fathers.' It 
may be fairly allowed that the word "adoption" as 
synonymous with " assumption " had been occasionally 
employed in the West with an orthodox intention. 

(3) But a more powerful argument was based on the 
general relationship existing between Christ and the 
human race. "We are brethren of Christ," said the 
Adoptianists : "He is primogenittis in muUis fratribus 
(Som. viii. 29), the brother of God's adopted sona 
How can we be brethren save only in virtue of His 
adoption of the flesh, whereby He deigned to have many 
brethren ? We are adoptivi cum adoptivo, eervi cum servo, 
Christi cum Christo," Christ as man is the acknowledged 
head of humanity, which can attain no higher destiny 
than to be adopted by God ; beyond this nothing more 
is possible than a total transmutation, or annihilation, of 

> See JBjp, BpiBC 9. They refer specially to S. Jo. ziy. 28 ; S. Lk. 
i 80 ; Heb. iL 17, y. 5; Bom. yiiL 29, besides Tarions O.T. passages. 

' Ep, Bpiac 8 cites the different passages from the Kozarabic liturgy. 
Gp. Gieseler, EM, ii. p. 280. 

' Hil. dt Trim, iL 29 : " Ita potestatis dignitas non amittitor dam camis 
hmnilitas adoptatnr " (a later reading is adorailMr), Cp. «i» A. czxvii* 8. 
The quotations from Augustine in Bp, Epiac, 6 are irrelevant. 
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human nature. Accordingly in the Incarnation ^' the 
Son of God 80 united to Himself in the singleness of His 
personality a man, from the very moment of His con- 
ception, diat the Son of God actually became Son of 
man, not by change of His own nature, but by an act of 
condescension ; likewise also the Son of man became Son 
of Grod, not by any conversion of substance, but [by 
being constituted] a true Son in the Son of God."^ 
Accordingly the man Christ is only nuiicupcUive Detis ; ' 
and though He is pre-eminent among His human brethren, 
He is on a level with them in regard to election, adoption, 
grace, and the name and condition of a servant. Felix 
allowed indeed that all was an act of gracious condescen- 
sion on the part of the Word, who desired to be deified 
and to attain to the name of God through the grace of 
adoption in fellowship with His chosen ones. But in 
general he applied the notion of adoption to Christ 
in the same sense that it is applied by Scripture to 
Christians; only so, he thought, could there be true 
fellowship between the Son, and the sons, of Grod ; only 
so could their redemption be ensured. And to such 
lengths was this idea of Christ's consubstantiality with 
mankind pressed, that He was declared to have taken 
human nature in the state to which the Fall had reduced 
it, in its defilement and filthiness ; He was partaker of 
the old man, subject to the law of sin, and needing the 
new birth in baptism.' It would seem that these strong 
expressions relate to the external condition of mortal 
humanity — its weakness, frailty, and mortality, and 

^ Alcuin, c Felic. t. 1. ' Ibid. iv. 2 (an important passage). 

' See Alcuin, e. Fdio, viL 8: " IMcis enim enndem sacne historis 
interpretem haec reponere verba Et Jesua enU indutus vesUmenHa aordidis 
(Zech. iii. 8) utique ex transgreesione de came peccati aordidus, quam 
indneoB dignatos est: unde et pannis involatns et scissuris humani 
generis, dam in se ilia suscepit, inspicitcir donee radio cnicis innocentie 
tunica texeretnr," etc. Gp. ii. 18, 16. 
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are not intended to impute inherited sinfulness to our 
Lord.^ 

(4) Jn what then did the actual '' adoption " consist ? 
when did it take place ? 

Felix answered this question by consistently carrying 
out his idea that Christ was the firstborn among brethren ; 
he distinguished between a natural or fleshly and a 
spiritual birth of the Saviour. His Tuitural birth as man 
was the nativity at Bethlehem; He underwent His 
second or spiritual birth in order to become the adopted 
Son of Grod The initial stage of this second birth 
took place at the baptism in Jordan; it was consum- 
mated in the moment of the resurrection,^ to which the 
second psalm refers in the words JPilius meus e$ tu ; ego 
hodie genui te. 

The Adoptianist view has now been described. It is 
to be noticed that their opponents in the controversy ' 
did not charge them with actually teaching a dual 
personality ; they only insisted that this would be the 
logical result of a dual sonship. As a fact, the Adop- 
tianists were not Nestorians; they accepted the term 
Theotokos, they protested against the idea of a dual per- 
sonality in Christ/ and they declined the old Antiochene 
view that Christ owed His Divine exaltation to His 
sinless virtue. They were not concerned to revive an 
old dispute, but rather made an attempt to solve the 
problem involved in the Chalcedonian theology: that 
of the relation of Christ's one personality to the two 

^ Op. Dorner, div. ii. vol. i. p. 258. In Alcnin, c. Fdic i. 15, Felix speaks 
of Christ as "per omnia similis factas nobis, excepta lege peccati." Brace 
(HumU. of Christy pp. 248 ff.) seems not to judge Felix qnite fairly in 
comparing him to £. Irving. 

' Alcuin, c. FeHc, ii. 16. 

' Besides Alcnin, Agobard, abp. of Lyons (779-840), and Panlinos of 
Aqaileia (d. 802) wrote against Felix. 

« Ep, Episc 10. 
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natures. RecogniBing the term ** Son " as an accepted 
expression of the Redeemer's personal unity, they thought 
that the dual nature implied at least a dual atpect of 
the personality. One and the same ego was common 
to both natures — ^raising them to personality and ful- 
filling the true idea of each ; the ego of the Son of Grod 
was also the true ego of the Son of man. In this way 
** they deemed themselves by one and the same principle 
to have established both the completeness of Chnst's 
humanity and its union with the Son of God at the 
inmost centre of its being, and yet at the same time a 
place remained for that process of adoption by which 
the human nature became assimilated to the Divina" ^ 

2. The general course of the controversy was as 
follows: Elipandus and Felix were opposed by two 
Spanish clergy, Beatus and Etherius. The dispute en* 
larged its area; it passed from Spain to France, and 
soon attracted the attention of Charlemagne. A synod, 
summoned by the Emperor, met at Ratisbon in 792, at 
which Felix was invited to explain his opinions. He 
attended, and was induced to recant, but on his return 
to Spain after a period of detention at Rome, he re- 
affirmed his error. Adoptianism was again condemned at 
the Synod of Frankfort (794); it was at this point that 
the devout and gentle Alcuin of York took public part in 
the dispute. After long and patient efforts, his influence 
prevailed. Felix made his submission, possibly not quite 
in good faith, at the Synod of Aix la Chapelle (799). 
Elipandus, however, resisted all Alcuin's overtures; 
within the area of Moorish domination he continued 
safely to proclaim the Adoptianist tenets.^ 

The controversy was indeed a conflict between two 

^ Dorner, div. ii. toI. i. note 51 (p. 489). 

'Qiesder, JBM, ii. 279 ff. Gp. Hnndeshagen in Real-Bncyhl, s.v. 
' ' AdoptianiBmns. " 
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types of thought. Adoptianism represents in a measure 
the Christology of the West as coloured by the ideas 
characteristic of Augustine, the conceptions of freewill, 
predestination, and grace. Alcuin inherits the mystical 
habit of mind which had been traditional in the 
East. Wonderful indeed had been the influence of this 
type of thought. It had allied itself equally with the 
philosophical speculation of the time, and with the 
superstitions of the vulgar. '' Plato and Aristotle," says 
Hamack, " were its evangelists, while on the other hand 
every celebration of the Eucharist, every relic, was a 
silent missionary on its behalf." ^ Alcuin represents the 
mystical tendency in conflict with rationalism. " Never 
think," he says to Felix, '' that by human reasoning you 
can investigate the nativity of the Word of God ; for by 
no human possibility ought you to measure the omni- 
potence of Deity. He who is the law of all natures is 
subject to no law of any other natures ; He, the in- 
comprehensible, will never be comprehended by the 
petty surmises of human conjecture. . . . You ask, 
WTuU else than a servant could be bom of a hamdmaid ? 
.... Surely the mystery of this nativity, this union 
between God and man, is higher than the framing of the 
entire creation. Allow therefore that Grod is able to 
achieve something which human infirmity cannot com- 
prehend ; nor let us by our ratiocination impose limits 
to the power of eternal majesty, seeing He is all-powerful 
and can do all things." ^ Here we have the older Greek 
standpoint, — the deep and reverent sense of an inefiable 
mystery in the Incarnation, in the union between God 
and man. Felix represents the opposite type of mind ; 
the keen logical sense which insists on distinctions; the 
practical instinct which discerns the ethical importance 
of Christ's human life and example. Adoptianism is, in 

^ Dogmengeaeh, ii. p. 250. ^ c Felie. iii. 2 and 3. 
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fact, a revival in a new form of the opposition between 
Antioch and Alexandria. 

Alcuin, following the lead of the prevalent ChriBtolog7, 
insists principally on the logical consequences of Adop- 
tianism.^ Ultimately it implies the independence and 
juxtaposition of two personal beings, moving in parallel 
lines, but never really united. The unity of the person 
in Christ is sacrificed ; the true idea of an incarnation is 
lost. For the Incarnation is no mere self-abasement of 
God to the level of a creature; it is essentially the 
exaltation of man.^ But Alcuin contributes little that 
is positive to the solution of the problem which Adop- 
tianism raised. He falls back on the power of Grod. 
" Why do we attempt," he exclaims, " with perverse 
temerity to force the omnipotence of Grod within the 
limits of our necessity 7 He is not bound by the law 
of our mortality ; cUl things whatsoever He wHis the Lord 
doeth m heaven and in earth] and if He has willed 
to beget for Himself a true Son, bom from a virgin's 
womb, who has ventured to say He could not do so ? " * 
But after all, this appeal to Divine power is unsatisfying, 
and the tendency of Alcuin's view is to reduce the human 
nature in Christ to a mere predicate of the higher nature, 
or an element in the person, of the Divine Son. On 
its positive side, Adoptianism is a protest against any 
dissipation of the human nature ; but Alcuin's only reply 
is a kind of transubstantiation-theory of Christ's person. 
In oMumptione camis a Deo, he boldly declares, persona 
perU hominiSy non natural And this theory of the ex- 
tiiMAion of the human personality was apparently for a 

' e. Fel%c» i. 11. 

* IHd. ii. 4: "Non enim minoratio fait divinitatis in aamimptione 
homanitatis, sed humanitatiB exaltatio in partioipatione divinitatiB.'' 

* Libai. adv. hoar. FeL 18 [Op. i. p. 768]. 

* c Fdic ii. 12 ; cp. Dorner, div. it vol. i. note 58. 
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time the received doctrine of the Western Church.^ It 
is very significant as appearing to allow that personality 
is a necessary element in the perfection of a human 
nature. It is also a tacit recognition of the danger to 
which the received theology was exposed : the danger of 
reducing Ohriat's humanity to a mere appendage of Hie 
person, the mere organ for a theophany.* Thus in 
Alcuin's treatment of the personality of Christ we see 
the lingering trace of a monophysitic mode of thought ; 
and the same tendency is illustrated in the reception 
given to the doctrine of Faschasius Badbertus as to 
the transubstantiation of the species in the Eucharist.' 
Adoptiamsm was, in a word, the close of a prolonged 
series of efforts to uproot monophysitism ; nevertheless 
it only served to show how deeply that conception of 
Christ's person had moulded the thought even of those 
who most earnestly repudiated it^ 

' See paesAges in Doraer, Le, The qnestion Uirtim Filitu DH a$- 
8ump9erU personam is discasaed by Aquinas (Summa, pars. iii. qn. 4, 
art 2)« He says (ad 8): ' ' Qnod eonsumptio ibi non importat destnustionem 
alicigns qnod prins fuerat, sed impeditionem ejus qnod aliter enae posset 
Si enim hnmana natnra non esset assumpta a divina persona, natora 
hnmana propriam personalitatem haberet ; et pro tanto dieitur p&nona 
eongumpsisae personamt licet improprie ; quia persona divina sua unions 
impedivit ne natura humana propriam personalitatem haberet" 

' Elipandus did in &ct aoonse his opponents of docetism or Euty- 
chianism. 

' Lib, de wrp. et Mng, Domini^ written about 880. It is significant 
that he starts with the thesis of Alcuin, the omnipotence of God. Thus 
in c. L: " Omnia quascwique voluU DomvMU feeU in ecelo et terra. Et 
quia Yoluit, licet figura panis et vini hie sit, omnino nihil aliud quam caro 
Ohristi et sanguis post conseorationem credenda sunt" 

^ Dorner, div. ii. vol. L p. 268. 
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§ I. General Charactebistios 

The Adoptianist controversy brings us to the threshold 
of the Middle Ages, the period in which was de- 
veloped a new Christian and theological culture among 
the Grermanic nations. For it may be justly maintained 
that in the eighth century the Church virtually entered 
into a new inheritance — the awakening powers, moral 
and intellectual, of the Teutonic peoples. To them she 
transmitted, as a heritage from the older world, the 
accumulated treasures of early Christian thought and 
toil, — the canon of Scripture, the decisions of the early 
Councils, the immense mass of patristic literature, and 
specially the writings of Augustine. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the spirit of Neoplatonism had already 
penetrated deep into the thought of the Church, owing 
mainly to the influence of the works ascribed to Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, while the logical system of AristotJe 
had been transmitted to the West through the medium 
of translations made by Boethius. The contemplative 
tendency of Neoplatonism fostered the growth of mys- 
ticism; the dialectical method of Aristotle laigely 
determined the form and direction of scholastic specula- 
tion ; the authority of the Church and the influence of 
Augustine tended to prescribe the limits within which 
intellect must be content to move. Accordingly, the 
age which is now to be surveyed is not one of produc- 
tion or dogmatic development, but rather a period in 
which current beliefs receive a purely intellectual treat- 
ment; in which the faith is r^arded mainly as an 
object of knowledge, engaging the powers of the reflective 
understanding. The task of the new age is, in a word, 
that of bringing the doctrinal tradition of the Church 
into harmony with reason ; of reconciling the culture and 
philosophy of the age with the temper of faith. 

166 
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In some respects the pontificate of Gregory L (d. 604) 
may be said to have inaugurated a new epoch. As 
being the last of the great Latin Fathers and the 
first of the mediaeval popes, Gregory naturally forms a 
link between two periods of history ; nor can we over- 
look the importance of his work in reviving and oi^an- 
ising the Christianity of the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
centuries which intervened between his death and that 
of Scotus Erigena formed a period of transition; the 
controversies of the time were merely the continuation 
or completion of earlier struggles ; theological energy 
was mainly absorbed in systematising the results of the 
past, and thought was busied in learning its newly-dis- 
covered powers and measuring the extent of its heritage. 
During this period the Church entered into a close 
alliance with the general education of the age ; Charle- 
magne, with the assistance of Alcuin and others, endea- 
voured by the foundation of the cloister schools to raise 
the standard of learning and to revive the spirit of 
religion. The prominence of dialectic in the curriculum 
of these schools is significant; by continuous exercise 
and discipline the Western mind was gradually trained 
to feel confidence in its powers ; but as yet there were 
very few who could be called independent thinkers.^ 
The two most celebrated theologians of the ninth century 
are Alcuin (d. 804) and John Scotus Erigena (d. dre. 
877).^ Of the former something has been said already ; 

' During the Carlovingian period schools were established of Yarious 
kinds — palatine, monastic, cathedral, and parochial. The oonrse of 
instruction in the liberal arts embraced the trivium (grammar, dialectic, 
rhetoric), and the quadrivivm (geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, music). 
But as logic and dialectic attracted the keenest interest, the term Dodar 
Seholasticus came to mean one occupied in teaching logic or philosophy. 

' It would seem that Scotus reoeired his training in the Irish Ohurbh, 
which from the seyenth century onwards was a main source of religious 
life, theological learning, and missionary enterprise to the Western 
Church. 
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it is necessary, however, for our purpose to give some 
account of Erigena. 

The main characteristic of Scotus Erigena is his 
remarkable attempt to fuse Christian beliefs with Neo- 
platonic thought The foundation of his system seems 
to be the Flatonism of the Areopagite, whose works 
Scotus translated into Latin. In his abstract and nega- 
tive conception of God, Scotus at once displays the 
influence of the pseudo-Dionysius and his affinity to 
the later theology of the East He may, indeed, be 
accounted a connecting link between the East and the 
West ; he hands on the traditions of the apophatic or 
mystical theology which he had iaherited from writers 
like Maximus and John Damascene. Scotus then to a 
great extent follows the lead of the Areopagite, and of the 
more mystical writers of the East, such as the two Gre- 
gories of Nazianzus and Nyssa (whose names, strangely 
enough, he appears to confuse), but he inaugurates a new 
period in his characteristic declaration that the true 
philosophy is identical with true religion. This was a 
needful reassertion of the rights of human reason ; and 
Scotus went so far as to maintain that, in the event of a 
collision between reason and authority, the former was 
to be preferred: omnia andarUaa guce vera rcUione non 
apprdbaiur infirma esse videtur} His rationalism, how- 
ever, was not unqualified, for he did not deny the necessity 
of revelation: nisi ipsa lux mentium ncbis revelaverit, 
nostras ratiodnationis stvdium ad earn revelandam nihil 
profidet. But he regarded authority (by which term he 
seems to mean the teaching of the Fathers) as useful only 
for corroboration of the results achieved by reason. 
Accordingly, although these opinions of Scotus were not 
generally adopted, he may be r^arded with some justice 
as the earliest founder of scholasticism, if understood 

1 <i0 (2tv. 9ui^ L 69 [Migne, P.L. 122, p. 518] ; cp. iL 81 (p. 601). 
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broadly as a STstematic effort to oo-ordinate reason and 
faith. 

In his famous work, At dwisiane naturcB, Scotns 
investigates the whole sphere of being, for in the term 
nature he comprehends at once God, matter, and the 
ideas or essences of things which are both created and 
creative. In Scotus' view, which may be described as 
monistic, Gkd is the supreme and only substance of all 
things : ipse omnium essentia est qui solus vere est} But 
in reality Gk>d is exalted above all predicates ; He 
transcends all categories — all being, all knowledge, all 
utterance ; in Him contradictories are both true, for He 
transcends the sphere in which the law of contradiction 
is valid.' Hence the Trinity is a mere name ; for Grod's 
being is incognisable both by men and angels. The 
Father is a name denoting the essentia^ the Son the 
sapierUia, the Holy Spirit the vita, Dei? There appears, 
in the system of Scotus, to be no recognition of objective 
distinctions within the Deity corresponding to the names 
Father, Son, Spirit. 

Such is Scotus' conception of God ; it is however his 
description of the creative process that gives him occasion 
for a definite theory of Christology. Gk>d is the source 
of the natures which at once are created and create, t.^. 
those ideas or archetypes (primjordiales eausce) which 
constitute the intelligible world. These ''ideas" are 
contained in the Word, or Wisdom, or Only-begotten of 
God. In Him they eternally exist, although they are 
" created " ex nihUo ; for " creation " as applied to these 
ideas signifies merely that there was a time when they 

^ de div, naL i. 8. 

' This conception of deity is qualified by an idea deriTed mainly from 
Gregory of Nyasa — that the human soul ia triune, and therefore an image 
of the Divine nature. Cp. ii. 28. 

» i. 13, 16. 
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had not manifestatdon.^ The Word is the mundvs 
inUttigibUis^ — the home of the ideas; and creation 
means that eternal act or process wherein Grod passes 
through the primordial causes or prineipia into the 
sensible world of visible and invisible creatures (the 
nature created and not creating).' God is Himself the 
substance of all finite things ; creation means simply the 
self -revelation of the eternal nature; and just as the 
eternal procession of God from Himself originates the 
complex multiplicity of visible phenomena, which are so 
many theophanies — so many different aspects of the one 
omnipresent God, so the goal of creation is the return 
into unity. The ** nature neither creating nor created " 
is God Eiimself, r^arded as the supreme ultimate unity 
into which all things return. 

Two things are remarkable in Scotus' doctrine of 
creation : (1) it is frankly pantheistic in statement and 
tendency. ''Gk>d is in all things as their essential 
substance." " All that is good and beautiful and lovely 
in creatures is Himself." ^ He loves and contemplates 
Himself in His creatures. Every creature is therefore a 
theophany, but in a special degree man, since he is the 
image of God and the end of His creative operation.^ The 
world of phenomena is that sphere in which the eternal 
ideas of the Divine mind find their manifestation. Non 
duo a 86 ipm distantia debemvs intelUffere Detim et creaturam 
sed unum et idipsum,^ Scotus however is not strictly 
speaking a pantheist; he does not worship nature as 
God. His belief in the essential unknowableness of QoA 
diBtinguishes his view from that of ordinary pantheism. 
'* For him nature is God indeed, but God is more than 

' iil. 16. Creation ex nihilo means that the ideas proceeded from the 
ineffable nature of the Word which transcends being. 
> ii. 16, T. 28. * iii. 26. « i. 74 and 76. 

• iii. 20. • iii. 17 (p. 678). 
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natura"^ Scotns is in fact more of a mystic than a 
pantheist; but there can be no doubt that later 
thinkers, such as Amalric of Bena and David of 
Dinanto, misunderstood and misused his teaching. 
(2) Again, the system of Scotus assigns a high dignity 
to man ; man is made in the Divine image ; he is the 
microcosm of creation, comprehending the universe of 
things in his constitution ; ' having a mind like that of 
Grod, all-pervading and all-embracing, so that his nature 
is inscrutable even to himself.' Further, man, being 
a creature rational and spiritual, is the end and aim of 
Gk>d's self-manifestation; the highest and most perfect 
theophany ; an end in himself.* Here we have a basis 
in nature for the possibility of a Divine incarnation. 

What, then, is the significance of Ghnst in the system 
of Scotus ? 

He stands in close relation to the world as the 
mundtis ifUdliffibilia, the sum of the ideas or causes 
which find visible embodiment in the created universe. 
But the Incarnation was necessary in order to uphold 
the universe in being; the effects would be nothing 
apart from the descent into them of the ''primordial 
causes " ; they would become extinct, and causality itself 
would perish.'^ The universe, apart from Him who is its 
life, must pass into nothingness. It accordingly follows 
that the Incarnation is an act coetemal with the process 
of creation ; or rather, it is a mere symbol, an all^ory, 
of the essential relation between cause and effect Thus 
Scotus contemplates the Incarnation ideally as an ex- 

^ I quote from a paper on the de div, natura by Mr. 0. 0. J. Webb 
to which I am much indebted. 

» ii 18. » ii. 28. * i. 7, 8, iL 9. 

' ▼. 26 (p. 912): "Si Dei eapientia in effectas cansarum qom in ea 
atemaliter yivant non desoenderet, canaarom ratio periret ; perenntibas 
enim oauBamm effectibQa nnlla caosa remaneret" Cp. Domer, dir, ii 
Tol. L p. 291. 
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pression of the necessary dependence of the universe on 
the Logos (cpi GoL L 16, 17); while, at the same time, 
he views it hdgtarieaUjf, as the actual assiunption in time 
of a complete human nature by Deity itself. From this 
point of view Christ is the ideal embodiment of the 
human race, in whose person the restoration of humanity 
to its original unity b^ins. In His birth Christ 
abolishes those distinctions of sex which resulted from 
the Fall ; in rising again He began to annul the differ- 
ence between the visible world and paradise; in His 
ascension, the difference between earth and heaven. For 
the end of His work is a complete restoration of the 
universe. In assuming the nature of man, He restores 
the whole of creation to unity with itself and God ; ^ 
and if the goal for humanity is its exaltation in Christ 
and conversion into Deity,' the goal for the universe at 
large is a return into God and into the primordial 
causes; a passage from multiplicity and division into 
unity and simplicity ; from the state of movement and 
change into that of immutability and repose. In God, 
" the nature which neither creates nor is created " — the 
source of existence and its goal — all things find their 
rest : omnda quieta erurU d unum individuum atgue im- 
mtUabile vrumebunt} God will be all in alL 

Christ then is to Scotus rather the symbol of a 
necessary Divine operation or process, than a historical 
person : a symbol of the immanence of the eternal and 
infinite in the transitory and finite; of the essential 
dependence of effects on their causes. But in Christ 
existence is regarded not so much in its eternal 

1 ii 6, 8. 

' T. 25 (p. 911} : ** Hoc enim proprinm caput ecdesiie aibi ipd reserrayit, 
at non solam ejus homAiiitas partioeps deitatia, yenun etiam ipsa deitaa, 
poatqnam asoendit ad Patrem, fieret." 

» ii. 2 (p. 627). 
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emanation from God, as in its eternal return to Ctod. 
The Incarnation of the Word and His redemptive work 
are the allegory or symbol, mider which the Godward 
movement of creation is to be conceived. What in one 
aspect, that of creation, is contemplated as division and 
process, is in another aspect, that of redemption, reunion 
and return. Consistently enough, Scotus revived the 
Origenistic idea of the restitution of all things. The 
universality of redemption excluded the idea of any 
limitation of the benefits of salvation.^ 

The system of Scotus gave considerable impetus to 
the pantheistic tendencies which came to maturity some 
centuries later. But he himself was unjustly charged 
with the heresies which sheltered themselves under the 
authority of his name. The free speculative mysticism 
which he derived from the teachers whom he most 
venerated, was held in restraint by the instincts of deep 
Christian piety which he had imbibed in the Irish 
monasteries. Though he himself regarded Christianity 
mainly as a system of cosmical philosophy, he did not 
incur serious suspicion, at least in his own day. On the 
contrary, he was called to take part as a champion of 
orthodoxy in contemporary controversies. It was only 
in 1209 that his principal work was condemned by the 
University of Paris — a condemnation repeated by 
Honorius m. in 1225, when the de divisione naiuras 
was found to be in circulation among some of the 
numerous pantheistic sects. 

The importance of Scotus Erigena may be gathered 
from the fact that scholasticism in its stricter sense is 
a systematic continuation of Erigena's attempt to unite 
philosophy and theology, though its general course 
follows a direction very different from that in which his 
thought travelled. It was the task of the scholastic age 

» T. 26, 27. 
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to exalt faith into a science, to rationalise Christian 
dogma. And we may notice that this was the aim not 
of a few prominent individuals like Anselm, but of a 
continuous series of thinkers, employing a fixed method, 
and starting from the basis of the Church's acknowledged 
teaching. ''No Christian," says Anselm, the father of 
scholasticiBm, " ought to contend that what the Catholic 
Church believes and professes is not true ; but he ought, 
by holding the same faith without wavering, by loving it, 
and living conformably to it in humility to the utmost of 
his power, to inquire how it is true." ^ The result in 
general was a rigorous definition and formulation of 
dogma, the method of dialectic being gradually extended 
even to the highest mysteries of the faith. At first the 
influence of Plato predominated, but gradually yielded 
to the authority of Aristotie, as the tendency to syste- 
matisation became more strongly developed. During 
the polemical period of Christian theology, when scien- 
tific statements of doctrine were being slowly elaborated, 
Plato had been the constant ally of the Church, Aris- 
totle had for the most part served the purposes of heresy.* 
It was not until the twelfth century that the moral and 
metaphysical works of Aristotie became known in the 
West through the medium of Arabic translations, and 
though these were r^arded with suspicion and aversion 
by popes and councils,' the voice of ecclesiastical 
authority was powerless to restrain an irresistible 
movement of thought. Aristotelianism finally supplanted 
Platonism in the schools, though the latter reappeared 
as a dominant influence, first in the mystics of the four- 

1 Op. Hardwick, Chwrch Hittory (MedinTal}, p. 258. In ProOog. L 
ooooTB the celebrated diotom " Neque enim qunro inteUigere at oredam, 
eed credo nt intelligam." 

' Op. Iran, ii 14. 5 : " Minntiloquinm et snbtilitatam droa quKstiones 
onm sit Aiistotelicnm, inferre fidei oonantor." 

* See below, p. 177. 
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teenth century, and later in the humanists of the Benais- 
sance,^ thus forming, as it were, the dawn and the sunset 
of mediseval philosophy. 

§ 11. Sketch of the Scholastic Age 

The scholastic period may be viewed historically as 
embracing three well-marked periods. 

1. During the period of the rise and development of 
scholasticism were propounded the great questions with 
which thought busied itself for nearly three successive 
centuries: the religious question as to the relation 
between faith and knowledge, authority and reason; 
the philosophical problem of universals ; the theological 
question as to the nature and conditions of our Lord's 
redemptive work.' Moreover two divergent tendencies, 
or habits of mind, emerge during this period, which in 
different forms reappear at every stage of the scholastic 
movement: there appears the opposition between the 
rationalistic and the mystical tempers, in their relation 
to the problems both of faith and knowledge. 

In the great Anselm (1033-1109) the two tendencies 
are more or less combined; he represents the Platonic 
realism and mystical temper of Augustine, while at 
the same time he illustrates that lofty confidence in 
the reasonableness of Olmstianity which constituted the 
great merit of the schoolmen. His beautiful Christian 
temper and instinct formed a bond of union between the 
religious and speculative sides of his mind.' He united 
profound feeling with severe thought; the mystical 

^e,g. Marailiiis Ficinns (d. 1499} and John Picas of Minrndok 
(d. 1494), who were the leaden of a reaction in faronr of Platonism. 

^ These three questions are concisely stated by Dr. Fairbaim, Chri$t in 
Mod. TheoU i. c 6, 

' See Neander's fine sketch of Anselm, Ckwrek ffistory, yol. viiL 
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temper with practical piety. The tendencies, however, 
which he, with some few others,^ succeeded in combining 
80 admirably were destined to diverge and ultimately 
to come into sharp collision. In the nominalism of 
Boscellin, and in the rationalism of Abelard (d. 1142), 
appears the critical, innovating, speculative, and restless 
temper which naturally accompanies any great awaken- 
ing of intellect; while Peter Lombard (d. 1160) lays the 
foundation of scholastic method in his SetUenees, — a work 
which became the favourite manual of the twelfth 
century, and the model on which, for a long period, the 
treatment of theology was based. On the other hand, 
Abelard's great opponent Bernard o/Clairvaux (d. 1153), 
and the theologians of the monastery of S. Victor in 
Paris, Hugh (d. 1141), Eichard (d. 1173), and Walter 
(d. circa 1180) are examples of the devotional temper by 
which rationalism was kept in check.' Nor must we 
leave out of sight the vague mysticism which was a 
legacy from the Areopagite and fell in with the great 
outburst of pantheistic thought which, as the aggregate 
result of several causes, disturbed the Church of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

2. In the second stage of scholasticism — the era of 
its bloom and perfection — the confused tendencies of the 
preceding epoch became fixed in determinate forms. 
This period, which, speaking roughly, extends to the close 
of the thirteenth century, has a many-sided character, 
which ia not easily described. It witnessed the attain- 
ment by the papacy of its highest point of influence 
under Innocent m. ; the founding of the mendicant 

^ e.g. William of Chunpeaax (d. 1121), the teacher of Ahelaid. 

* Neander obeenreB that the influenoe of the Victorinee was neefiil in 
Paria, where the life of unireraity students and teachers was apt to be 
Teiy loose and worldly. They also, no doubt, did much to conciliate 
men like Bernard in faTour of the dialectical treatment of theology. 
Like Anselm, they laid great stress on the study of Scripture. 
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orders by Francis (1209) and Dominic (121 6);^ a great 
extension of intercourse with the East, resulting from the 
crusades; and, what was perhaps of chief intellectual 
importance, the recovery of the lost works of Aristotle. 
Indeed the main feature of the period, regarded from 
the point of view of the history of dc^ma, was the con- 
tact of the Christian mind with the Aristotelianism of 
the Moorish schools of Spain. This was one of those 
facts which constitute an era in the intellectual history 
of Europe, and is worthy of special notice. The Arabic 
philosophy which passed from the schools of Cordova 
into the universities of Italy and Spain, seems to have 
been introduced mainly through the study of medicine. 
Oriental physicians were everywhere its missionaries; 
** philosophy stole in under the protection of medicine " ; ' 
and with the works of Hippocrates, Galen, and the 
Alexandrine astronomers, there entered by d^rees the 
philosophy of Greece. Thus escorted as it were by 
physical science, Aristotelianism was introduced into 
the universities of Europe. The study of the Sti^irite 
had for more than a century flourished in the Moorish 
schools ; and it received a new impulse from the trans- 
lation and commentary made by Averrhoes at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Gradually, as 
intercourse became more frequent between the Moorish 
teachers and the universities of Western Christendom, 
Latin translations were made from the works of Arabian 
Aristotelians, and these were prematurely assumed to 
represent the genuine Aristotle.' Thus tainted by an 
admixture of foreign elements, the moral, metaphysical, 

^ The fonnding of the orders doubtless was an event of immense import- 
ance ; it did mnch to awaken a feeling of religious unrest, and perhaps of 
spiritual independenoe, which contributed in great measure to the moTe- 
ment in &Tour of a reformation of the Church, 

> Milman, LaUn ChristicmUy^ \x, p. 110, 

* Gieseler, E.H. iii. p. 296. 
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and physical writings of "the philosopher" found an 
entrance into the homes of learning, and the effect was 
nothing less than a revolution of thought. An effort 
was made by the Church to suppress Aristotle,^ which, 
as we have noticed, was ineffectual But it is fair to 
observe that there were at first good grounds for the 
alarm and suspicion which the new learning excited. 
For it was largely in consequence of the introduction of 
Aristotelianism in its Moorish guise that pantheism 
again raised its head. The Aristotelian natural philo- 
sophy of the Arabs was largely tinged with Neoplatonic 
and pantheistic ideas ; and it was not long before this 
element in their Aristotelian commentaries and transla- 
tions produced pernicious results in the West It 
was easy to trace a connection between the Arabic 
pantheiflk and the erroxB of two promi>ent theologians, 
Amalric of BeTuiy a teacher in Pans (d. 1205), and 
David of Dinanto. Amalric seems to have revived a 
form of SabeUianism, which had undoubtedly points of 
contact with the teaching of Scotus Erigena ; but David 
of Dinanto expressly made use of the metaphysics and 
physics of Aristotle ; and as the pantheistic errors of both 
teachers had the effect of encouraging in their disciples 
a tendency to antinomian excesses, it was not unnaturally 
assumed that the study of Aristotle was a source of peril 
to Christianity.' It was not until the genuine works of 
Aristotle were distinguished from those of his Arabian 
commentators, that the prohibition of the philosopher's 
works became a dead letter. Ultimately indeed the 
effect of the revived pantheism was rather to discredit 

^ Hia works were prohibited by the synod of Paris (1209), and again by 
the papal legate in 1215. In 1231 Gregory ix. again forbade the intro- 
duction of " profane science " ; but after that date Aristotelianism reigned 
supreme. 

' See 6ieeeler,^.2r. vol. iiL pp. 296-801 ; Domer, div. ii. vol. L pp. 800 f. 

VOL. II. — 12 
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Erigena and Neoplatonism than to hinder the influence of 
Aristotle. 

The result of the new Aristotelianism was displayed 
to more advantage in the great monuments of learning 
which give to the thirteenth century its most distinctive 
character. The Summa universce theologian of the Fran- 
ciscan Alexander of Hales (d. 1245) was the first of a 
series of attempts to exhibit the faith of Christendom as 
a reasoned and ordered whole, with the aid of strict 
Aristotelian method, — analysis, definition, and syllogistic 
inference. To the same class of works belong the com- 
mentary of the Franciscan Bonaventura (d. 1274) on the 
Boohs of the Sentences ; the Summa of Albert the Great 
(d. 1280), who was the first commentator on the com- 
plete works of Aristotle ; the Summa of Thomas Aquinas 
(d. 1274), and the Commsntary on the Sentefnces of Duns 
Scotus (d. 1308). The last two writers, though devoted 
to the Aristotelian dialectics, were by no means servile 
adherents of '' the philosopher." Thomas, in particular, 
owed much to the teaching of the Areopagite,^ while 
Duns Scotus was largely influenced by Flatonism. 
Towards the close of the thirteenth century a marked 
divergence arose between the schools of " Thomists " and 
^'Scotists" — ^the scholastic disputes being closely con- 
nected with the academic rivalry of the monastic orders, 
Dominican and Franciscan, to which Thomas and Scotus 
severally belonged. While the Thomists treated theology 
from the scientific or theoretic standpoint, the Scotists 
insisted on its practical aspects ; the Thomists' system 
was rooted in the Augustinian doctrines of sin and grace, 

^ Corderias, Op, S. Dion, Areop, pnef. p. xxri : " Observata qaoque 
dignisaimTiin quomodo S. Dionysios primos scholastic® theologie jecerit 
fimdamenta ; quibos ceteri deinceps theologi earn qiue de Deo rebusqoe 
diyinis in scholis traditur doctrinam omnem ndificarant." He proceeds 
to iUnstrate in detail the debt of Aquinas to the Areopagite. 
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the Sootists, inclining to Felagianism, laid special stress 
on the freedom of the human will ; the Thomists pro- 
fessed a modified Aristotelianism, the Scotists were 
Platonists; the difference in fact corresponds to the 
general contrast between the Dominican order with its 
zeal for dogma, and the Franciscans who insisted on 
practical morality.^ The work of Duns Scotus marks 
the close of this period; with him begins that formal 
and arid use of dialectic which ultimately led to the 
downfall of scholasticism. A practical attempt to 
defend Christianity against the inroads of the Arabian 
pantheism was made by Baymund LuUi in his Are 
genercUis; but a better testimony to the power of the faith 
was offered by his own life of missionary activity and the 
martyrdom in north Africa with which it closed (1315). 
3. The decline and decay of scholasticism began with 
the opening of the fourteenth century. Duns Scotus had 
laid the foundations of a sceptical reaction against the 
teaching of the Church, partly by his elaborate use of 
the dialectical method, but much more by his doctrine 
of moral distinctions as having their basis only in the 
arbitrary will of God. In the nominalism of WiUiam 
of Occam (d. 1347) the discordance between the objec- 
tive truths of religion and the subjective mode of 
treating them became painfully apparent. Objections 
to revealed doctrines and to the system of the Church 
had hitherto been stated hypothetically with a serious 
purpose of meeting them, but they were now urged 
ironically and in a spirit of veiled rebellion.' This 
sceptical temper was favoured by the nominalism which 

' Op. Hagenbach, ffiOory t^Doetrinea, ii. p. 180. The Pelagianising 
tendencies of the SootiBts were opposed by Archbishop Bradwardine 
(d. 1849) in his de caiua 'Dei eonira Pdagium. Bradwardine himself was 
a Tery rigid Angastinian {Urid, ii. p. 801). 

*Gp. Hardwick, Ch. Hid, (Medisval), p. 352. 
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denied the existence of any objective realities corre- 
sponding to general ideas. A reaction was already set- 
ting in against the authority of the Church, — a reaction 
destined to produce not only the independent and some- 
times extravagant movements of the later mysticism/ 
but also the revolt against papal absolutism which found 
a voice in the reforming councils of Pisa, Constance, and 
Basle. Baimund of Sabunde (cire. 1436) and Oabrid 
Bid (d. 1496) may be accounted the last of the school- 
men ; for the fifteenth century witnessed the rise of a new 
culture, and of a new zeal for truth, with which the 
later scholasticism was powerless to cope. In the 
Benaissance and the Beformation the intellect of 
Europe asserted its freedom and refused any longer to 
be fettered by scholastic traditions and methods, whether 
in the cultivation of science and letters or in the pursuit 
of moral and religious truth.' 

§ IIL Chbistolooical Thought in the Scholastic Age 

We may now pass on to inquire what was the special 
contribution of scholasticism to Christological thought. 
It was not, we must remember, a creative age which 
gave birth to scholasticism. The ninth and following 
centuries were largely occupied with missionary worl^ 
the conversion of heathen nations, and the organisation 
of churches. Hence it came about that the person of 
Christ was on the whole less decidedly an object of 
attention than the dispensation of grace committed to 
the Church. The scholastic period accordingly witnessed 

* e,g, the tenets of Eckart of Cologne (d. circa 1825). Tauler (d. 
1861), Snso (d. 1866), Bnysbroek (d. 1881), the author of the Devikkd 
Theoloffie (publ 1519), Thomas k Kempis (d. 1471), andGenon (d. 1429) 
adhered in the main to the doctrines of the Chnroh. 

' On the scientific opposition to scholasticism, see Hagenbach, § 154 ; 
on the precnrsors of the Refonnation, § 155. 
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no marked development in the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation; the keenest controversies between 850—1050 
related to the subjects of Predestination and the 
Eucharist Further, in repudiating Adoptianism theology 
still adhered to a mode of contemplating Christ's person 
which assigned a disproportioned prominence to His 
Deity. The tendency displays itself in the system of 
Scotus Erigena, who r^ards Christ exclusively as the 
incarnate Wisdom of God, and attributes but little 
significance to the earthly life of Christ ; and although 
the Crusades revived to some extent the interest of 
Christians in the actual figure depicted in the Gospels, 
yet professed theologians like Peter Lombard were apt 
to ignore, or minimise, the historic humanity of our Lord, 
while some of the later mystics seem to transform the 
Christ of the New Testament into a mere ideal. Thus 
the Beghards were charged with teaching that every 
believer is Christ Himself; that the name Christ is 
merely a symbol of an incarnation of God which takes 
place in every devout Christian. Lideed, speaking 
generally, the prevailing inclination of theologians was to 
r^ard the Incarnation as a theophany, Christ's earthly 
history being a non-essential phase of the Divine self- 
manifestation and little more. 

Notwithstanding this tendency however there was 
a very decided awakening of interest in soteriology. 
Possibly this was due to the profounder conceptions of 
sin which had been awakened, partly through the influ- 
ence of Augustine, partly by the penitential system of 
the Church. Augustine, indeed, had himself started the 
main questions which occupied the minds of the school- 
men; and foremost among these was the problem of 
redemption — the question Why redemption was neces- 
sary, and why it assumed one particular form ? and this 
problem led on to the deeper inquiry Gut Dem homo t 
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and that again to the question, Vtrum Chridtis venissei 
8% Adam nan peecasset f 

These may be said to have been the chief topics of 
discussion in r^ard to Ohristology, which occupied the 
earlier scholastics, and they were, of course, dealt with 
formally by the systematic theologians of the thirteenth 
century. For the sake of clearness however, and with 
a view to limiting and systematising in some degree the 
treatment of the subject, we may at the outset indicate 
the main Christological questions which arose during the 
scholastic age, mentioning the names of those who are 
prominently connected with the discussion of each. 

I. Anselm propounds the most important of these 
inquiries in his Cur Beus homot This book marks a 
turning-point in the history of doctrine, because it is the 
first attempt to deal systematically with the mystery of 
the Atonement. The question whether it was possible 
for God to have redeemed mankind in any other way 
had passed over to the schoolmen from Augustina 
Anselm endeavours to show the objective necessity of 
the actual method of redemption adopted by Grod, and 
his work shows how vriidespread and keen was the 
interest aroused by such discussions. 

II. The effects of the Incarnation in their relation to 
the Divine Being Himself who assumed man's nature 
were discussed by Peter Lombard, vriith the result that 
his treatment of the subject exposed him to the charge 
of ** nihilianism." 

III. The wider question, whether in any case and apart 
from the consequences of sin, Gkxl would have become 
incarnate, seems first to have been explicitly raised and 
answered by the abbot Rupert of Deutz. 

IV. The effects of the union of the two natures on our 
Lord's humanity — the problem of His human growth, 
knowledge, and experience — are systematically dealt with 
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by the voriouB writers of Sentences, Commentaries, and 
Summce. Attention will, however, be confined in this 
connection mainly to Thomas Aquinas and to the two 
mystical theologians, Hugh and Richard of S. Victor. 

L We have postponed to this point a task which must 
be discharged if we are fairly to estimate the significance 
of Anselm's treatment of the Atonement. Augustine 
had maintained that some other method of redemption 
would have been possible to an omnipotent God, but 
that no other way was more suitable for healing man's 
misery, for raising his hopes and kindling his love than 
that which involved the death of Christ^ This ethical, 
subjective mode of regarding the Atonement passes on 
to Anselm ; but he aims at a more objective treatment, 
the motive of which may be gathered from a rapid 
survey of the history of Christian soteriology from the 
earliest times to the age of Anselm. 

i Even in the earliest period a redemptive virtue was 
ascribed to the sufferings and death of Christ The 
apologists had indeed laid special stress on the preach- 
ing and teaching of Jesus as a factor in redemption, 
which, in their view, consisted chiefly in moral and 
spiritual enlightenment;' but the most typical soteri- 
ologist of the apologetic age, Irenaeus, while he regards 
the entire appearance of Christ as redemptive, yet treats 
the passion and death as the crown of the Saviour's 
work.' Hence in Irenaeus, as in other early writers, the 
doctrine of Satan plays a prominent part Their general 
view is that the death of Christ was a victory over the 
deviL Attributing an almost magical efficacy to the 
Redeemer's cross, they look upon His death less as an 
exhibition of Divine justice than as a triumph of Divine 

> de Trin, ziii. 10-18. 

' Cp. ToL L pp. 192 ff. ; and see Justm M. Apd. i. 28 ; Dial. SS 88, 121. 

* Iran. ii. 22. 4 ; t. 28. 2, eto. 
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wisdom and power, by which man is ransomed from the 
tyranny of Satan, and the lost gift of inoorruption is 
restored.^ A sacrificial virtue indeed is assigned to the 
Bedeemer's blood, both as a ransom-price and as a means 
of moral cleansing;' but the prevailing conception is 
that Christ came to destroy the works of the devil. This 
idea is also prominent in the Alexandrine Fathers, 
Clement and Origen. They may have been influenced 
by the GnoBticlonception of sin. as corruption and 
bondage, rather than guilt ; and, consequently, they look 
upon suffering as purgative and remedial, rather than 
penaL They share to some extent the view of the 
Gnostics that justice is a lower attribute of Deity than 
love.' The result is that Origen and Clement are some- 
what optimistic in their estimate of suffering. Origen, 
for instance, compares Christ's death to the heroic deaths 
of other great men;^ and though he has a profound 
sense of the cosmic significance of Christ's passion, he 
has but little conception of a doctrine of vicarious 
satisfaction for sin. He inclines to fall back on the 
prevailing doctrine that in the death of Christ, Satan 
has been outwitted by a master-stroke of Divine wisdom.^ 
Clement's optimistic view of moral evil leads him to 
overlook the retributive element in the punishment of 
sin ; he treats it merely as a Divine discipline of the 
souL^ Generally speaking, the primitive Church does 
not seem to advance beyond the idea of vicarious suffer- 
ing ; the deeper sense of the necessity of saiisfoustion for 

^ See esp. Iren. t. 1. 1. 

< Justin M. ApdL i. 32 ; cp. Clem. Rom. i 7 ; Ignat ad Smym, 6. 

' The Gnostics made "justice " the special characteristic of the inferior 
dei^, the Demiurge, who stood, as it were, at a point intermediate between 
Qod and Satan, between perfect good and perfect evO. 

* e. Cel$. u. 17. 

" Cp. i» liaU, xyl 8; ad lUmt, u. 18. 

• ProtrepL 74, 79, 82, 89. 
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« 

sin hardly makes its appearance.^ Certainly, however, 
the biblical idea of Christ's death as a propitiatory sacrifice 
is consistently maintained throughout the whole period, 
while the Anselmic thought, that man who had been 
overcome must himself vanquish his enemy Satan, is also 
found in Irenaeus.^ 

ii During the polemic period, from the death of 
Origen to John Damascene (254-730), the doctrine 
of the Atonement in the West was to some extent 
coloured by anthropological speculations. The Pelagian 
controversy aroused deeper conceptions of sin, which 
however was discussed rather in reference to the free 
will of man and the work of grace than in its objective 
relation to the Divine justice and moral government. 
On the other hand, in the East, men's minds were more 
absorbed in the problems of Christ's person and natures 
than in His redemptive work. Nevertheless Athanasius 
and Gregory of Nyssa in the East, like Ambrose, Leo, 
and Gregory the Great in the West, devoted considerable 
attention to the mystery of the Atonement. Athan- 
asius, for example, regards Christ's work mainly as 
expiatory, as the payment of man's debt and the destruc- 
tion of death.' He also recognises the element of attb- 
stittUion; Christ suffers in the stead of those who are 
united to Him as their mystical head and representative.^ 
But both he and Gregory Nyssen ^ assign great import- 
ance to the claims and destructive work of Satan. 
Gregory develops the idea of a fraud justly practised on 
the devil, his argument seeming almost to justify the 

^ <<SatiBfaotio" in Tertoll. de peen, 5-10 ; depot. 18 ; depvd. 9, seemB 
to mean man's MtitfaeUon far his awn sin. It is to be connected with 
hia other joristic phrues, s,g, culpa, reatns peooati, meritnm, etc. (Gp. 
vol. L p. 267 note.) 

«iii.l8. 7. >Cp.p. 29. 

^ Cp. ds Incam, iz. ; OraJt, c At. i. 41, 45, 60, ii. 62, iv. 6. 

* OtoL caUeh, zzii.-zxvL 
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impression that he considers the means to sanctify the 
end. In fact, the notion of a Divine victory over Satan 
was elaborated durmg thia period into a theory. Some 
Fathers busied themselves with the doctrine of the 
ransom, which they r^arded as a price paid to Satan in 
compensation for his just rights over mankind; others 
who repudiated this idea,^ yet recognised an element 
both of artifice or fraud in the passion, and of strict 
justice in the Divine dealing with Satan. The device by 
which Satan, the deceiver, was himself entrapped was 
the concealment of a Divine and sinless nature under a 
human form. Bernard well expresses the point on 
which earlier teachers insisted: ''He assumes the 
reality of human nature but the mere semblanee of sin, 
in the one extending a precious consolation to the weak, 
and in the other wisely concealing a snare of deception 
for the devil" ' Even Augustine maintains that Satan 
overstepped his rights in dealing with Christ as a sinner, 
and so forfeited his claim over his other prisoners, so far 
as they belong to Christ : jtutissime dimiUere cogitur gvsm 
iryustisdme ooddit} In the loss of his power over 
mankind, the devil was dealt with according to the kz 
talioms. 

The attraction of this theory for writers so numerous 
and so gifted shows that it satisfied a certain sense at 
once ol justice and of fitness: it appeared just that some 
satisfaction should be paid to Satan for the loss of rights, 
however unjustly acquired; and there seemed to be a 
Divine fitness in the idea of deception practised on the 
deceiver. Certainly there is something deeper in these 
speculations than a mere ''mythological" fancy. The 

^ €,g, Greg. Kas. OraL xlv. 

* tn CwnL xz. 8. Gp. Greg. Kyss. l,e. ; Amb. in Luc It. 1 ; Leo Mag. 
Serm, xxiL 8 ; Greg. Mag. in ev, Luc L horn. zvi. 2, zxv. 8. 

* de Trin. ziii. 10. Op. de lib. arb. iii. 10. 
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treatment, however, of the subject by Athanasius reaches 
a higher level than that attained by most of his suc- 
cessors, inasmuch as he throws Satan comparatively into 
the background by emphasising the idea of death,^ 
and by giving prominence to the moral attributes of 
Qod — His veracity and compassion. God had threat- 
ened death for man's disobedience; and His love dis- 
covered a way by which He might at once save the 
race of men, and yet be true to His own righteous 
decree.' Further, Athanasius grasps in some measure 
the conception of the infinite worth of Christ's Divine 
personality, as imparting merit and efScacy to His acts 
and sufferings, — a conception which is very prominent 
also in Cyril of Jerusalem, to whom the inestimable 
effects of the passion appear to result directly from the 
fact that the sufferings were those of God.' The debt 
of man was by the death of God's own Son more than 
paid. Athanasius, indeed, represents an advance of 
Christian thought, in that his theory of the Atonement 
is so intimately connected with a comprehensive view of 
the Incarnation and its necessary effects.^ Augustine, 
on the other hand, whose authority in the succeeding 
age gives him special importance, tends to fall back 
within the narrower lines drawn by Irenseus. He raises, 
but rapidly dismisses, the question how far the actual 
method of redemption was necessary ; and he shows an 
inclination to limit the extent to which the benefits of 
redemption can be applied.^ The main importance of 
John Damascene is that he accepts the current belief 
in a victory over Satan by the wise and just method of 

1 de Ineam. iz. etc * Ibid. ziiL > Cp. Caieeh. ziiL 83. 

* The same is trae in a large degree of Gregory Nyssen. 

* See 6. Jul. op, imp, vi. 24. Leo, on the contrary, and Greg. Mag. 
enlarge the scope of the atoning work ; Leo, Ep. oxxziv. 14 ; Greg. Mag. 
Moral, zxxi. 49. 
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deception, but rejecte the notion that the devil received 
a ransom-price.^ It is evident that the idea of the 
tyrannous dominion of Satan over man was deeply rooted 
in the theology of the East. 

iii The theory which Anselm inherited is now suffi- 
ciently plain, namely, that of a quasi-legal transaction 
vnith Satan as a being possessed of independent rights 
in consequence of man's sin ; he also was familiar with 
the doctrine of satisfaction as represented in .the 
Church's penitential discipline. It is possible that the 
system of penance colours Anselm's view more decidedly 
than is generally supposed. What he himself brings to 
the solution of the problem Cur Devs homo is a profound 
conception of sin, derived from Augustine, and a pro- 
portionate insight into the nature of Divine justice and 
the punishment of guilt He b^ins by noticing some 
current criticisms of the doctrine of redemption, and 
definitely sets aside the aesthetic idea of the Atonement 
as merely con/oeniem or pidchrwni. He aims at showing 
its absolute necessity as being in the highest d^ee 
comformable to reason. He also rejects the notions that 
a mere man could redeem our race, or that any ransom 
was paid to the devil (L 6, 7). Once and for all this 
latter theory is discarded. Satan himself, being only 
a rebellious creature of Ood, could have no possible 
*' rights " over the fellow-creatures whom he had seduced. 
The positive elements in Anselm's theory will be best 
presented in a brief analysis of the book. 

(a) The book opens with a consideration of some pos- 
sible objections to the Christian doctrine of redemption. 
Anselm insists that the humiliation of the incarnate Son 
involved no d^radation of His Godhead ; nor was His 
death the unjust punishment of a sinless victim ; it was 
a free and spontaneous self-oblation (c. 8). 

1 (U orih. fit iii. 1, 27. 
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(&) The cause of Christ's death is next investigated 
Christ could not deserve to die, being sinless. His 
death was the simple consequence of persistent obedience 
to God's wilL He died libera voluntate ; and Qod only 
willed His death in the sense either that He willed the 
obedience which inevitably led Him to death, or that 
He bestowed the goodwill which moved Christ to 
sacrifice Himself (cc. 9, 10). 

(c) Sin and its remission. If man is to attain his 
true end^ there must be remission of sin; and sin is 
simply Deo non reddere dehUum: Deum exhonorare. 
Further, sin demands satisfaction; and this can only 
take place if more is restored than was wrong- 
fully withdrawn or withheld from Gkxi by man. 
God demands compensation for the wrong done to 
Him (a 11). 

Sin is in fact lawlessness: the necessity for its 
punishment lies in the character of Gkxl as righteous 
judga He cannot allow something unregulated {inordiriar 
twm) to exist in the universe ; nor can He forgive sin if 
it remains unatoned for, for this would be inconsistent 
with His justice: rum decet Dewm, cUiquid injuste avi 
inordinate faeere (a 12). 

(d) The homage withdrawn by man (ablcUtts honor) 
must accordingly be restored by man (a 1 3). Not indeed 
that (rod ever actually loses His honour; if it is not 
freely yielded by man, God " gets Him honour " on man 
i^ainst his wilL In any case the Divine will is done ; 
for in trying to escape from the wiU that eommands, 
the sinful creature falls under the will that punishes^ nor 
can he ever withdraw himself from the will that permiU. 
Every sin must be followed by satisfaction or penalty 

^ *' lit deo fniendo beatns sit" See this point enlarged on in oc. 1^18, 
a passage which is introdaoed to show the trae end of which man has 
(alien short Cp. ii 1 fEl 
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(cc 14, 15). Man most accordingly make satisfaction 
if he is to attain his true end (a 19). How is the 
debt to be discharged ? Man has nothing wherewith to 
pay — ^no overplus to meet his debt; for he owes all 
that he is, or has, already. His only possible satisfaction 
is to give back to God something greater than all that 
is not God (cc. 20, 21). Further, God's honour requires 
that man should conquer Satan by refusing to sin ; and 
this he is too infirm to do, because he is already infected 
with birth-sin (c 22), yet such victory is absolutely 
necessary (c. 23). Neither the debt of man nor ImpencUty 
can be remitted. If God remits man's debt^ He only 
remits what man is too weak to pay ; if He remits 
man's penalty, He contradicts His own justice (a 24). 
Accordingly man in his helpless condition must look 
for a Divine deliverer, Christ (c. 25). 

The ground having been thus cleared, Ansehn pro- 
ceeds in part iL to describe the actual method of 
redemption. 

{e) The purpose of Grod for man can only be fulfilled if 
something be rendered to God greater than all that is 
not Gk)d. But there is nothing such except God 
Himself. The satisfaction must be paid by Him, yet 
offered by man. Therefore Ghxl must needs be made 
man (cc 1-6). 

Anselm at this point lays down some general con- 
ditions under which the Incarnation must be supposed 
to occur. The necessity of satisfaction excludes any 
mere conversion of Deity into manhood ; any mixture or 
mere conjunction of natures (or persons). The same 
person must be at once both God and man, since Gkxl 
alone can pay the debt, and man alone owes it (c. 7). 
Accordingly the Son of God assumes human nature, 
taking it from the stock of Adam by the most fitting 
mode (t.e. the only one hitherto unemployed by God), 
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namely, birth of a Virgin (c 8).^ The Son becomes 
incarnate, because it was against Him specially that 
Satan and man had sinned : both had claimed to be as 
gods, whereas He alone is the true image of Grod (a 9). 
(/) How, then, does the Divine Son make satisfaction ? 

(1) He is sinless. He cannot sin, because He cannot 
toill to sin: non potuit veUe merUiri, potuU merUiri si veUet 
Yet His sinless righteousness is not ** necessary," but free 
and meritorious (c 10). 

(2) He dies — but His death is not a debt due from 
Him to God ; it is a free oblation — something over and 
above the debt of creaturely obedience which He owes 
to God (c. 11). Thus the merit of Christ's sacrifice 
immeasurably outweighs man's sin. If to assail His life 
is the worst of sins, His life must be the most precious 
of all goods — ^more than sufficient to pay the debt of all 
mankind (c 14), and to atone even for the sin of His 
murderers, which they committed ignorantly (a 15). 
The death of Christ was " necessary," not in any external 
sense : necessity in God only means the immutability of 
His will (cc 17, 18). Christ offers freely what He does 
not actually owe to God, namely His death. Therefore 
He may justly claim as a reward the salvation of His 
brethren. The sacrificed Christ is the Father's gift to 
man. God says, Accipe Uhiffemttm, eb da pro te. The 
Son says, ToUe rne et redime te (cc. 18-20).* 

Such is Anselm's theory of the Atonement It has 
been often criticised and from many points of view. 

The foundation of his theory is his conception of 
sin, which is too exclusively legaL Anselm is dominated 

^ Cp. 0. 16, in whioh Anselm answers the question, How can Ood bring a 
clean thing ont of an onclean ? Obs. in 12 and 18 some conditions of tiie 
incarnate life are mentioned, e,g, that Christ was neyer miserable, nor 
ever ignorant. 

* 21 is a note explaining why the devil and his angels are not redeemable. 
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by the notion of sin as a debt ; he is unduly influenced 
by a metaphor, just as his predecessors, since Leo, had 
been influenced by the associations connected with the 
word rannom. Sin is viewed by Ansehn l^ally as a 
personal injury done to the Divine majesty ; God is, as 
it were, a powerful private person, demanding satisfaction 
for His outraged rights, rather than a gracious and holy 
being striving to undo the consequences of creaturely 
self-assertion.^ Nor is Ansehn entirely consistent, for 
his theory of satisfaction or compensation implies that 
God and man stand on one level, as wrongdoer and 
injured party, whereas in L 19 he insists that man is 
precluded from treating with God on equal term&* 
Again, Anselm's theory seems to involve a severance 
between the justice and the goodness of God. His 
successors discerned this weak point in his system — the 
undue predominance which he assigns to justice demand- 
ing satisfaction, and his neglect of the element of 
redemptive compassion in God; nor does he entirely 
avoid the tendency to draw a distinction between the 
Father who claims satisfaction and the Son who offers 
it, thus imperilling to some extent the ethical unity of 
the Godhead in the work of redemption. Moreover, 
the significance of Christ's self-oblation is distorted by 
a l^al theory of merit; Christ's transcendent act of 
self-devotion prevails, in Anselm's view, to win the 
salvation of men as a revxtrd — an idea which is not 
strictly in harmony vriith a rigidly consistent theory of 
satisfaction for sin. It has also been justly objected 
that Anselm's conception of the Atonement lays too 

^ Anselm's idea of "justice " also is too strictly l^al. See (e,g.) L 28 : 
" Nullateniis ergo debet aitt potest acdpere homo a Deo qnod Dens illi 
dare proposait, si non reddit Deo totom quod illi abstolit ; ut sicut per 
ilium Deus perdidit, ita per ilium Deus recuperet." 

* " Nob ezpedit homini nt agat cum Deo quemadmodum par cum pari." 
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little stress on man's part in the work of reconciliation. 
Anselm scarcely indicates the way in which the objective 
work of Atonement acts upon man, or enables him to 
fulfil the Divine requirement ; he says nothing of Christ's 
representative character, or of the need on man's part 
of moral self-identification with the Bedeemer's work 
through penitence and faitL From the religious point 
of view in fact Anselm's theology is somewhat defective, 
in so far as he overlooks the spiritual effects of the 
Divine work, and thinks more of the payment of man's 
debt than of the forgiveness of his sin. There is 
finally some truth in the criticism of Petavius^ that 
Anselm implicates God in an absolute necessity, by 
maintaining that redemption could not have been 
accomplished in any other way ; he virtually holds that 
whatever appears to human reason '' suitable " (conveniens) 
or " God-worthy " is morally necessary for God and 
absolutely determines His mode of action.' It seems 
to have been mainly on this ground that his theory 
found comparatively littie favour with later scholastic 
writers, their characteristic tendency being to insist on 
the absolute freedom as to choice of means involved in 
the Divine omnipotence.* 

On the other hand, in spite of some inconsistencies, 
Anselm's answer to the question, Cur Deue homo f repre- 
sents a true advance in Christian thought. For instance, 
he recognises that redemption is a deliverance from 
sin, whereas most of his predecessors regarded it mainly 
as liberation from the consequences of sin, — death, 
corruption, and Satanic tjrranny. He also qualifies his 
somewhat juristic conception of God as the supreme 

^ de Ineam. ii 18 and 14. 

' Anselm, however, to some extent uitioipatea the criticism of Petayins ; 
see Cur Deus ffomo ? bk. ii. 0. 5. 
' Gp. Aqnin. Summa, iii qn. 46, artt. 1 and 2. 

VOU II. — 13 
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personality by siiggesting the ethical truth that the 
Divine will is synonymous unth the eternal law of 
righteousness: liberias enim non est nisi ad hoc qmd 
expedit atU quod decet} God's will is not arbitrary ; it 
is not the case that if He wills anything immoral it is 
thereby constituted good. Moreover, Anselm appears to 
grasp clearly the moral element in the Atonement, namely 
Christ's freewill offering of spontaneous obedience, 
winning acceptance for man as rendered by man ;* the 
will of Gkxl perfectly embraced and fulfilled by man. 
And although Anselm says little in regard to the 
significance of Christ's historic life and teaching, or of 
His work as founder of the Church, yet there can be no 
doubt that the figure of the God-man is the centre of his 
system ; Christ is very man, the actions of His humanity 
acquiring infinite value in virtue of the divinity of His 
person. In regard to the sufferings of the Cross, Anselm 
is &r removed from the idea that Christ endured the 
torments of the lost 

iv. Anselm's work contained the earliest systematic 
theory of the Atonement. It was the first philosophical 
attempt to give scientific precision, and a basis of rational 
necessity, to the doctrine of vicarious satis&ction. Anselm 
believed that the Atonement was a mystery rooted in 
immanent attributes of the Divine nature; and in 
asserting the absolute claims of Divine justice, he aimed 
at imparting a necessary and metaphysical character to 
the doctrine. But his book provoked a reaction, of which 
Ahdard is the representative ; it was the starting-point 
of a new polemic. Abelard, whose character and temper 

^ Bk. i. 12. Op. the worda which follow : " Quod autem dicitar, quia 
quod Yult jufltom est, et quod non vnlt joBtnm non est, non ita intelli- 
gendum est, ut, si Dens yelit quodlibet inoonyeniens, jostam sit quia 
ipse Yult." 

' Bk. L 10. Anselm speaks of Ohrist's submission as " aooepte boiUB 
Toluntatis spontanea et amata tenadtas." See the whole chapter. 
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of mind presents a sharp contrast to that of Ansekn, looks 
at the Atonement from an entirelj different standpoint 
He starts from the idea of the Divine benevolence, and 
the necessity of man's reconciliation with God. He regards 
the death of Christ as a display of love intended to 
kindle the cold hearts of sinful men, to awaken in them 
contrition and gratitude, to bring them into the state 
of reconciliation with Ood. In fact, the redeeming 
element in the passion was the manifestation of Divine 
love eliciting the response of love on man's part: 
Bedemptio nostra est iUa summa in nobis per passionem 
Christi dileetio} This theory has undeniable merit in so 
far as it exalts the grace of God and recognises the 
subjective moral element in man's redemption; but it 
betrays the absence of deep spiritual experience and a 
lack of insight into the true nattbre of sin. It starts not 
from the thought of Ghxi's outraged holiness, but from 
that of His benevolenca God, according to Abelard, 
can freely pardon the sinner on his repentance, apart 
from satis&ction; redemption might have taken place 
by mere fiat ; penitence is the only required condition 
for acceptance with Grod. Consequently the only object 
of Christ's sufferings is to produce sorrow — to make 
a certain moral impression on man's heart Abelard 
lays stress on the teaching and example of Jesus : " On 
this accoimt the Divine wisdom became man, that we 
might be enlightened by His doctrine and life, by His 
sufferings and death, and by His glorification : since He 
taught us by His sufferings how much God loves us ; by 
His resurrection He gives us the pledge of eternal life ; 
by His ascension to heaven He receives our souls to 
heaven." * Again, " Christ died for us in order to show 
how great was His love to mankind and to prove that 

* See Comm, in Ep, Bam, lib. ii. 

* Thed. ChriaL ir. (ap. Neander, Hiti. of CTmat. Dogmas, p. 619). 
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loye is the essence of Christiaiuty." ^ Abelard thus 
represents a type of thought entirelj opposed to Anselm's. 
He only so far agrees with his opponent as to concur with 
him in denying the rights of Satan over man ; Satan is 
merely a slave who has led astray his fellow-slave.' 

Peter Lcmbwrd in the main follows Abelard. He 
regards the Atonement as a supreme display of Divine 
love : " The death of Christ," he declares, " justifies us, 
in that by it love is kindled in our hearts " ; ' but he 
also recognises an objective necessity in Christ's death, 
and seems to accept the older view of a fraud practised 
on the deviL Bernard takes a more evangelical view. 
Venerating as he does the opinions of the Fathers, he 
defends against Abelard, with something of passion, the 
current idea of Satan's claims; he holds that Satan's 
rights over man were '' iniquitously acquired, but justly 
permitted." He also repudiates the view that remis- 
sion of sins necessitated no objective satisfaction and 
depended merely on the exercise of God's sovereign will 
He clings to the Athanasian idea of a mystical connectiop 
between Christ and His members — ^the head and the 
body ; and he also expresses nobly the moral element of 
propitiation in Christ's sufferings, in the famous saying, 
Non Toors Deo, sed vduntas placuU sponte morieniie} 
Bernard adheres in short to the traditional view, but 
accepts freely the moral aspect of the passion on which 
Anselm had insisted. Akin to him is Htigh of S. Victor, 

^ Sent, 0. xxiii. 

* Abelard says (ap. Bern. Sp, ozo., de error, AlxUl,) : " lit nobis videtar 
neo diabolus nnquam jus aliquod in homine habnit, nisi forte Deo per- 
mittente sicitt caroerarins ; neo Filina Dei, nt hominem liberaret, oamem 
aooepit." 

> Sent iii dist 19. 

^See JBp, ozo. eo. 6-9; in Cant, aerm, xxr, 9, Bernard speaks as 
if Abelard wished to limit the redemptive work of Christ simply to His 
doctrine and ezample. 
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who takes a mediating position between Anselm and 
Abelard, but holds fast to the notion of a legal transac- 
tion with Satan. 

y. Anselm then and Abelard represent two schools of 
thought, the one holding the atoning work of Christ to 
be objectively necessary, the other regarding it from the 
side of its subjective effect on man ; the one tracing it 
to the necessities of Divine justice, the other regarding 
it as a free display of grace. A somewhat similar 
divergence reappears in the treatment of the doctrine 
by Thomas Aquinas^ and Dtms ScoUis respectively. 
Thomas inclines to an objective and mystical view of the 
atoning work of Christ; Scotus lays stress on the 
arbitrary will of God as the sole ground of its acceptance. 
A brief review of their teaching may be given in this 
place. Aquinas holds that the sufferings of Christ were 
^ necessary " in the sense that they were the means best 
suited to effect the Divine purpose (e(mveniefUi88imum)^ 
in view of man's need both of assistance and instruction.* 
He deals exhaustively with the subject of redemption, 
treating the sacrifice of Christ under four different aspects. 

(a) From the point of view of merit,^ Christ by His 
atonement merited eternal salvation for all the members 
of His Body. This effect of His death corresponds to 
the mystical union which subsists between Him and the 
Church, of which He is the head. ** He was glorified 
not only in Himself, but also in His faithful, as He 
Himself says (S. Jo. xviL)." His merits redound to all 
those who are united to Himself. 

(h) Christ also makes acUisfaction in that He offers to 

> Aquinas is speoiaUy akin to Anselm in his view of sin ; Swnma, iii. 
1, art 2, ad 2. See also iii. 47, artt 2, 8, and 0. 
* Swnma, liL 46, artt 1-8. Kotice in art 4 the mystical yiew of the 



* ill. 48. 1. 
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God something in which God takes a delight which out- 
weighs the hatred He feels towards man's offence. The satis- 
faction is a superabundant one, — transcending what was 
necessary in the way of compensation for the wrong dona 
The value of the satisfaction depends partly on the supreme 
love displayed in Christ's sufferings, partly on the dignity 
and worth of the life laid down, partly also on the com- 
prehensiveness (gen^eruHtas) and greatness of the sorrow 
endured. Further, in Him as the head of the mystical 
body all the members suffered, consequently saHsfaeHo 
Christi ad omnes fiddes pertinet, 9ieut ad membra ma} 

(e) The death of Christ was also a sacrifice, a self- 
oblation, an act of homage to Grod whereby He was 
pleased to be propitiated. The voluntariness of the 
suffering was a great element in its acceptableness.* And 
the perfection of the sacrifice consisted in its fulfilling 
every necessary condition : the body offered was that of 
man, it was capable of suffering death, it was sinless, it 
was the very flesh of the offerer. 

(c2) Once more, the passion of Christ was an act of 
redemption, releasing man from servitude to sin and from 
the penalty of guilt The passion of Christ, being a 
sufficient and superabundant satisfaction for sin, was in 
effect a ransom-price (preiium guoddam) by which man 
was released from a twofold obligation — the service of 
his captor Satan, and the necessity of enduring the 
penalty of guilt.' 

Duns Scotus made it his aim to rebut the view of 
Anselm and Thomas as to the infinite merit of Christ. 
This merit, Scotus maintains, belonged only to the 

^iii.48. 2. 

*iu. 48. 8: "Hoc ipsum qaod volnntarie pMsionem slutiiulit Deo 
maziine acoeptam ftiit, atpoto ex cluuitate maxima proyeniens. " Aquinas 
expressly refers in this art to Aug. <U Triiu iv. 14. 

> iiL 48. 4 ; 49. 1 and 2. 
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human nature and must accordingly be finite.^ The 
worth of Christ's sacrifice depends on the arbitrary value 
assigned to it by God, according to the maxim, tantvm 
valet amne crecUum obkUum pro quarUo aacqptai Deus illud} 
It follows that a mere man might have made satisfaction 
for the sins of the human race, had God so willed ; 
indeed, with the aid of Divine grace men might have 
made atonement for themselves. The actual redemptive 
work of Christ was only so far '' necessary " as it was 
actually accepted by God. Sedemption was not con- 
nected with Christ's sufferings ex insiio valore, but ex 
dimna aeceptilaUone. The result of this view is to repre- 
sent the Incarnation as a thing almost unnecessary; 
redemption might have been achieved, and sacramental 
grace bestowed, by other means, if God had chosen to 
use them. Scotus is akin to Abelard in seeming to 
make light both of sin and of the holiness of God ; He 
eliminates from the Atonement the element of moral 
necessity,' and thereby cuts at the root of Anselm's 
theory. 

It is tmnecessary to describe the soteriology of the 
later mystic& They give up the effort to arrive at 
doctrinal precision and fall back on inward contempla- 
tion of Christ's sufferings. Those of a pantheistic ten- 
dency maintained that Christ suffered only for Himself, 
or that all Christians, being members of Christ, partici- 
pate in His sufferings, thus annulling the objective value 
of the Atonement 

II. Towards the close of the twelfth century the 
question was raised by Peter Zamba/rd, what was the 

^ in Sent, iii diet. 19. For the same reason Scotna holds that sin 
cannot be an '* infinite " wrong done to Ood. 

* «» Sent, ill. dist 20. Cp. L00&, Dogm. § 67. 1, 2. 

' Domer, dir. iL toL L p. 368. The Pelagianining tendency of Scotus 
drew a protest from Bradwardine (see aboTe, p. 179, note 1). 
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actual effect of the Incarnation on the Deity of the Son. 
He boldly gave an answer which was denounced by his 
contemporaries as '' nihilianism." He argued that no 
change can take place in the nature of Deity. Con- 
sequently in the Incarnation Deus non faztm est aliquid ; 
the Son of God became '^ nothing which He was not 
before " ; the Incarnation was not the assumption of any 
real nature, for the human nature of Christ, being 
without personality, was not a real or substantial thing ; 
it was merely apparitionaL In taking this position 
Peter Lombard wished to exclude the current idea ^ that 
the personality of the Word became compaaite after the 
union. He regarded the effect of the union as a mere 
clothing of the Word with a bodily form or vesture 
(indtmsrUum) under which He might manifest Himself 
in a way suited to the capacities and condition of men. 
God, in a word, became clothed with manhood; He 
became man secimdum JuxbUum^ or in the way of 
possession, and the Incarnation might accordingly be 
looked upon as a kind of theophany. It followed that 
Peter minimised the mediatorial significance of Christ's 
humanity; he also rejected the ancient idea of man's 
participation in the Divine nature. Nihiliamsm, in fact, 
is a reappearance of the Antiochene tendency to regard 
Christ as the mere organ or temple of God, with the 
exception that while the Antiochenes maintained a dual 
personality, the Lombard reached his conclusion as the 
logical consequence of the Alexandrine view that the 
human nature was an accident or non-essential element 
in the person of the Word. Doubtless, his motive was 
a desire to guard the inalterability of the Divine sub- 

^ Cp. Aqoin. Swnma, iii. 2, art 4. 

*Domer, diy. iL yoI. L p. 815. The ezpreasion ''denotes aomething 
that is aaperadded to another, that pertains to it accidentally, so that 
that to which it is added might exist without it." 
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stanoe ; and it is a question whether he reallj intended 
to go beyond the maxim of Cyril that the Word after 
the Incarnation ** remained what He ever was " (^/aci^ikv 
Smp iip).^ Further, the object of the Antiochenes was 
to vindicate the completeness of Christ's human nature ; 
the Lombard's intention appears to be that of drawing 
the logical consequences from his conception of the 
Divine nature. His view illustrates the general ten- 
dency of the later Greek theology, which he generally 
follows, to assign an excessive predominance to the 
Deity in Christ ; a tendency resulting from an a priori 
method of reasoning in regard to the Incarnation, draw- 
ing conclusions not from the picture in the Gospels, but 
from the probable conditions under which an incarnation 
of Deity may be supposed to have occurred. The views 
of Peter Lombard were vehemently contested by John of 
Cornwall (eirea 1175)* and Walter of S. Victor, and the 
proposition Detui nan f actus est aliguid secundum quod est 
homo was examiued and condemned by a synod of Tours 
(1163), and again in the Lateran synod of 1 1 79. The same 
habit of thought had already been displayed by Abelard, 
who also conceived the Incarnation as a theophany, in- 
tended for the instruction of mankind, a self-exhibition, so 
to speak, of the Divine wisdom, in order to save men by 
doctrine and example. Abelard, however, started from 
a conception of God more akin to SabeUianism^ than 
that of Peter Lombard. 

IIL The inquiry whether the Incarnation was indepen- 
dent of man's Fall and formed an element in the original 
creative purpose of God, seems to have been prompted, 
to some extent at least, by the historical conditions of 
the twelfth century, the wide diffusion of Christianity, 

1 See 8mU. Ub. iii diet. &-7. 

* Op. Gore, DimrUaioM^ p. 176 note. 

* See Dorner, diy. ii. toL L pp. 820, 821. 
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and the enlarged knowledge of the material universe 
which WBB being acquired through the researches of the 
now active scientific faculty. It was moreover a period 
in which the traditional theology of the Church was 
practically fixed, and independent thought could only 
venture to move freely in regions of speculation hitherto 
unexplored.^ Already in the ninth century Scotus 
Erigena had taught that by the Incarnation Deity had 
come into contact and relation with the entire universe 
of material things, the whole creation being destined to 
participate in man's redemption ; and this thought may 
be traced even in the earlier Fathers, especially Irenaeus 
and Athanasius; but they do not ever appear to dis- 
sociate the Incarnation from the Fall, the renewal and 
perfection of the universe from the redemptive purpose 
concerning man. It was only at a much later stage ia 
the history of doctrine that an idea, ultimately suggested 
by expressions in the New Testament itself, became a 
subject of systematic discussion. From the beginning 
of the thirteenth century onwards the question Utrum 
Christus venisset si Adam non peccasset became a topic of 
debate in the schools. 

The traditional view that the Incarnation was de- 
pendent on the Fall could daim for itself the authority 
of Atiianasius and Augustine ; and during the scholastic 
age it received the decided adhesion of the mystical 
theologians of S. Victor. Bichard of S. Victor, for 
example, dwells on the Incarnation mainly as a display 
of Divine pity, and as an event ardently longed for by a 
burdened world;' and he goes so far as to exult in 

^ Bp. Westcott's essay on The Chepel qf Oreatian will be known to most 
readen. My debt to it wiU be obyions in what follows. See also Hagen- 
bach, m$L o/DodrineSy § 182. 

*de Ineam, Verhi^ yiii.: "'BioooYemtdesideraiuseunetiB genUbus; non 
dieit deiiderandfu^ sed duideratiUB, at intelligas in omni gente aUqnos 
aliqnando in eios desiderio flagrasse. . . . Erat igitor eins adyentns a 
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the consequences of the Fall fdix eidpa, quuz talem 
ac icmtvm meruit habere redemptarem / ^ In the same way 
Hugh regards '^deliverance" as the sole object of the 
Incarnation ; ' it was a redemptive act — the first stage 
in the victory of wisdom and strength over deceit and 
cunning. The deeper view, that the Incarnation was an 
event predestined apart from the Fall was apparently 
first maintained by Bupert, aXbat of Deuiz (d. 1136). 
He was deeply imbued with the idea of the dignity of 
Christ's manhood, as an end in itself, an end predestined 
to be the climax of creation — that towards which the 
upward movement of the universe tended as its goal 
He argues, chiefly on the basis of such passages as Heb. 
iL 10,' that since the whole universe of things was created 
for the sake of the one man Jesus Christ, it was part of 
God's original purpose that His Son should as man 
appear among men, king in His own nation, lord in 
in His own house.^ Sin in no way interfered with the 
Divine purpose of love, according to which the Son of 
God was destined to wear a human form and to take 
SQs delight with the sans of men — nay, wliere ein abotrnded 
ffrcuse did miich mere abound ; the Fall did but redound 
to the greater glory of Christ Though the conditions 
under which the Incarnation took place were modified 
by sin, the fact itself was predetermined apart from sin ; 
sin has been overruled to enhance the glory of the 
exalted Bedeemer. The same view was adopted by 
Alexander of Hales (d. 1246) on the general ground that 

moltis gentOinm pnecognitus et ardenter desideratoB." Cp. de JBmman, 
L 11 (on the Divine pity and readiness to help and redeem). 
^ Quoted from the missal in de Incam, Verbis l,c, * de Saer, ii. 2. 

* Obs. that in this text Bopert reads eofuummari for consummare, thus 
nferringeum propter quemommaet per qumnomnA^ 

* de glorif. Trim, iii 20 : " Bectins dioitor quia non homo propter 
angelos, imo propter hominem quondam angeli quoque iacti snnt et cetera 
onmia." Cp. iv. 2. 
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it is of the essence of the chief good to difiuse or com- 
municate itself.^ Albertus Magnus inclines, with some 
hesitation, to the same view, but gives no definite 
opinion; and Duns Scotus agrees with Bupert; he Bhrinks 
from the idea that the Incarnation, the highest work of 
Ood, is merely contingent (occcuionatum) ; it must have 
been a final aim of creative wisdom to exhibit the per- 
fection of humanity in Christ — an end willed by Grod 
previous to His foreknowledge of human sin.' At a later 
period Wessel (d 1489), reasoning on the basis of scrip- 
tural statements, regards the incarnate Christ as the 
predestined object of God's love ; he cannot conceive of 
the introduction of Gkxl's ''noblest creature" into the 
world as an event merely contingent The community 
of the blessed must from the first have been destined 
to rejoice in its true head ; ** the Lamb has the promise 
from the Father that men should be given Him at His 
request for His inheritance." ' 

On the other hand Aquinas,after weighing the considera- 
tions on either side, decides on the ground of scriptural 
statements that Christ would not have become man, but 
for the FalL He allows indeed that ** it is of the essence 
of the chief good to communicate itself," and the self- 
communication of God to His creatures could only be 
fulfilled summo modo by an incarnation. Further, he 
recognises that the Incarnation was an exaltation of 
human nature and a consummation of the universe. 
But he finally adheres to the opinion that since Scripture 
everywhere describes the Incarnation as a remedy for 
human sin, "it is more fittingly said" that it vras con- 

^ '* Si ergo eius debet esse snmma difAisio quia est sninmum bonnm, con- 
venientins est quod se difiundat in creatanun. Sed haec diflfosio non 
potest intelligi sninma nisi ipse uniatnr creatnro ; ergo conyenit qnod Dens 
uniatar creatom et maxime homaxue.'* Summa theol, pars iii. qn. 2. 18. 

' Sent. iii. dist 7, qn. 8, etc. 

' Quoted by Westcott from de eauM Ineam, c zv. 
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tingent on the Fall ; ^ " although/' he adds, ** the power 
of Grod is not limited to this consequence, seeing that 
God might have become incarnate, even if sin were 
non-existent" Practically he seems to agree with the 
Yictorines that there is no reason why human nature 
should not have been more highly exalted in consequence 
of sin than apart from it : Dem enim permUtit mala fieri, 
tU inde aliqnid mdius dicuxt. 

There is a multitude of considerations which may well 
incline us to favour the view of the Incarnation held by 
Bupert cmd his successors. In modem times we have be- 
come accustomed to a teleological view of the universe ; we 
are familiar with the idea of the ascent of man. Ancient 
writers, on the other hand, reasoning backwards from the 
Incarnation, looked for indications of man's final destiny 
in the history of God's dealings with our race. To 
Irenseus, for example, the phenomenon of Hebrew prophecy 
appeared to point to an intimate relationship between 
man and God — a state of fellowship and moral likeness ; 
a state in which man should bear, or be possessed by, the 
Spirit of God. Either line of thoi^ht justifies the infer- 
ence that the Incarnation was a result originally aimed 
at in fundamental tendencies of man's being ; an event 
which was destined completely to fulfil the Divine idea 
and intention concerning man's nature. Without the 
Incarnation it is impossible to conceive how the human 
race could have arrived at the creaturely perfection for 
which it was manifestly intended ; whUe, on the other 
hand, the contemplation of the Divine love, and of its 
essential impulse towards complete union with its object, 

^ Summa^ iii 1, artt 1-^. BonaTentura dispUys the same hesitation 
aa Aquinas, but finally oomes to a similar concksion. The view of Bapert 
was not without sapporters in the Lutheran Ghnich ; e»g, Melanctiion 
(see Domer, div. ii. toL i. note 61) and Osiander. Westoott ooUeets the 
opinions of other writers also. 
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makes it difficult to suppose that God would have with- 
held from man His highest gift, but for the contingency 
of sin. We are accustomed to speak of the Incarnation 
exclusively as an act of self-humiliation, which indeed it 
could not fail to be under the actual circumstances of a 
fallen world. From another point of view, however, 
that act is necessarily glorious which affords a supreme 
display of the Divine nature, character, and purpose. 
When we contemplate the perfect humanity of Jesus 
Christ as the archetype of manhood, — revealing its 
essential affinity to the Divine nature and its capacity 
for union with God, — we may conclude that the event 
which crowns and consummates God's purpose for man, 
is also a revelation of the Father of glory, which was 
predestined from the first We behold in the Incarna- 
tion not only the work of infinite wisdom and love, but 
that which is wider than both : we behold the ghry of 
Ood in the face of Jesue Christ} 

It is in accordance with this view that Irenseus, speak- 
ing of humanity as an end which God set before Himself, 
says that while man is the ** receptade" of Divine gifts, 
man himself is the glory of Grod : CHoria Dei vivens homo} 

lY. The last point to be considered in connection with 
the scholastic Christology is the doctrine of the Be- 
deemer's human nature and the effects upon it of its 
union with Deity. The treatment of this subject was of 
course largely determined by the general type of Christo- 
logy which had been transmitted to the scholastic age by 
the theologians of the East ; in its mystical elements, its 
monophysitic tendency, and its deference to the Areopagite, 
the theology of Thomas Aquinas is typical as illustrating 
the powerful and enduring influence of Neoplatonism upon 
the higher thought of the Church. The root of his system 

* 2 Cor. iv. 6. 

> Cp. Mason, Faith qfthe Chapa, chap. vL §2. 
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is in fact Areopagite Platonifim of the tjrpe which moulded 
the Christologj of John Damascene and Erigena. In 
his general point of view concerning our Lord's humanity, 
he follows Peter Lombard ; Christ as man, in relation to 
the Church, is to be regarded as the recipient of grace ; 
His humanity possesses, in virtue of its union with Deity, 
the fulness of Divine attributes. 

1. As to the general conditions of the Unio hypo- 
siatica, Thomas adheres to the received theology. He 
teaches, for instance, that the person of the Word became 
composite after the union,^ in consequence of the two 
modes under which it subsisted ; he holds that the union 
" hiodered " the manhood from arriving at personality,' 
and that the Son of Qod assumed the flesh mediante 
anima} He also recognises the ** fitness " of the Divine 
method whereby the Word, who had framed all things, 
became the restorer of a ruined universe.* 

2. Li qtuBst. 7 Thomas passes immediately to his 
main thesis, — the effects of the union on Christ as the 
recipient of grace. This grace is twofold, — ^atia unianis, 
that special and personal self-bestowal of the Word, 
vouchsafed to Christ's manhood in virtue of its assump- 
tion by Deity; gratia haiUualis^ the grace of sanctification 
which was vouchsafed to Christ as man, sustaining the 
manhood in its high relationship to GkxL^ The main 

1 Sfumma^ iiL 2. 4. * iii 4. 2 (quoted above, p. 62). 

' in. 6. 1 : "Si attendamns gradam dignitatis, anima media invenitnr 
inter Denm et camem: et eetfondum hoc potest did quod Filins Dei 
nniyit sibi oamem mediante anima." Aquinas rejects the phrase whldh had 
been largely the occasion of the Adoptianist heresy, Jwminem aafumpnt 
(iii 4. 8). 

« iii 8. 8. 

* iii 6. ; 7. 11. Obs. Aquinas speaks of the union as **r$kUioiiuoBdam 
inter diyinam natoram et humanam" (iii. 2. 7 ; 16. 6). In Hi. 16 he 
allows the statements **Qod is man" and '*man is God"; bat denies 
that Ohrist can be properly ** homo dominions," an expression which 
Augustine had used, but afterwards retracted (see art 8). 
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subject of the aeventh and follomng queBtions is the 
nature and conditions of this habitual grace, in relation 
both to Christ's human perfection and to SQs office as 
head of the Church ; for the ** habitual grace " resulting 
from the union must necessarily overflow to the members 
of His body (S. John L 16V 

The totality then of grace and virtue is ascribed to 
Christ as man ; but with limitations. He who ever en- 
joyed the vision of God cannot be thought to have 
possessed the grace of faith or of hope;' but as man 
He must needs experience the feeling of holy fear in 
greater degree than His brethren.' The absence in Him 
of faith and hope, and the presence of fear, corresponds 
to His twofold experience, as at once campreJiensor and 
viator;^ at once blessed with the Divine vision, yet 
walking with men in the way of earthly lif & A further 
consequence of the union necessarily follows, namely, that 
no advance in virtue was possible for Christ. He only 
" advanced in wisdom and grace, as in age, because in 
proportion to His growth in years He wrought more 
perfect works, in order to show Himself to be true 
man."^ This position is, in effect, a return to the 
Cyrilline theory of our Lord's growth in human perfec- 
tion, as merely ^ ezhibitive," not real 

3. Before touching upon other points connected with 
Christ's Divine endowment as man, Aquinas briefly deals 
with His relation to the Church as the source of grace. 
In three respects He is ** head " of the Church, — secu/ndum 
ordinem, petfectionem, virttUem influendi gratiam. In 
respect of rank, Christ stands nearer to Grod than His 
brethren; in respect of perfection, He transcends them 
by His possession of the plenitude of all graces ; in 

Mii.7. 1. « in. 7. 8 and 4. 

' iiL 7. 6, specially allading to laai. zL 8 and Heb. t. 7. 
*iii. 7. 8; 16. 10. •ui. 7. 12. 
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respect of power, He alone can infnse His o¥ni habitual 
grace into His members: of His fvlfuss have aU we 
reeeked (S. Ja i 16).^ We have already noticed the 
postulate which underlies this doctrine of infusion, 
namely, that Christ and His members are so united as 
to form mystically wna, persorui} 

4. The difficult subject of Christ's human knowledge 
is approached in quad. 9. As man, Christ possessed a 
knowledge distinct from that which was His as Son of 
God His human knowledge was twofold : infma acierUia 
and edtTUia acquisita; the infusa merUia was however, 
though perfect in its kind, subject to creaturely limita- 
tions ; it could not therefore comprehend the Divine 
essence, but only what actually is, has been, or will be, 
in the universe ; ' the sderUia acquisUa was that ex- 
perimental knowledge which Christ, as man, arrived at 
by use of His reasoning faculties.^ Only by the scierUia 
heatdj which is proper to His higher nature, did Christ 
comprehend the essence of Deity.^ 

Was then the soul of Christ omniscient in virtue of 
the union? Aquinas replies that the soul of Christ 
knows all actual effects, past, present, or to come ; for all 
things are subject to Him, even as man. But He does 
not know all things which are in pctentia, mi/nquam 
rediieenda vel redttcta in actum. In a word. He knows 
all that Ood actually brings, or purposes to bring, 
into existence ; He does not, as man, know all that is 
possible for Divine power to efiTect^ In virtue then of 
the edcTUia heata the Son of God knows aU things, even 
the Divine essence. In virtue of seientia infusa He 
knows intuitively all that can be kno¥ni by men (guas- 

^iii 8. 1 and 6. On the connection between Aqninas and Peter 
Lombard, see Domer, diy. iL vol. L pp. 865 ff. 
>iiL19. 4. * iiL 9. 8; 10. 1. «iii. 9. 4. 

«iiL9. 4re8p. 'iiilO. 2. 

VOL. IL — 14 
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cumque pertinent ad mentias hurrumeui), and all that by 
revelation is actually made known to them;^ conse- 
qnently there was no room in the soul of Christ for 
hesitancy in regard to any actual choice of means.' In 
virtue of mentia acquisita He knew aU that can be known 
through the action of intellectual faculties.' He ''ad- 
vanced " in knowledge, not in the sense that His capacity 
for acquiring it increased, but only in the sense that, in 
proportion to His growth, '' He wrought works which 
displayed greater wisdom and grace." ^ 

It is worth while to notice in connection with this 
mysterious subject the position of some writers of the 
mystical school There seems to have been a divergence 
of view between Bichard and Hugh of S. Victor. Bichard 
was by no means satisfied with the " exhibitive " theory 
of Cyril. Christ, he says, advanced in knowledge. 
''When the evangelist expressly asserts this, who can 
dare to deny it ? " He concludes that there must have 
been real advance in experimental knowledge.^ Hugh 
frankly adhered to the " exhibitive " theory ; Christ is 
said to have " advanced '' quia hominibtis qtuim ipse habebat 
(sed laJtebai) sapientiam et gratiam, prout ratio temporum 
posttUabat, magis semper ac moffis aperuit,^ The human 
soul of Christ was omniscient ; He was not however as 
man, very Wisdom itself. He comprehended all things nan 
in asqualitaie noiturof, sed plenittuiine graiioe et unitatis? 

5. Aquinas denies that our Lord's human soul was 
omnipotent, for omnipotence is inconsistent with the 

I iii. 11. 1. « iiL 11. 8 ad 1. 

•iii. 12. 1. "iii. 12. 2. 

^ de Emman, lib. ii. 16: "Ab ipeo itaque incamationis ezordio 
experiendo didicit et per experientiam scivit," etc. 

^de Saer. lib. ii. 6. Hugh also says Ghriat "learned "in the sense 
that "quod in exoellentia Deitatia expertos non fuit, per inferiorem 
natnram in QBmn asaumpeit." 

^ tU aap. an, Christu 
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condition of a creature ; it could only control material 
things as the instrument of the Deity. Thus the soul of 
Christ roused the body from the sleep of death, not by 
its inherent powers, but secundum quod erat instrumenium 
diviwUatis} Further, the soul of Christ was subject to 
sinless human affections, sorrow, sadness, fear, wonder, 
anger; but in Him natural passions neque ad iUieUa 
ferebantur, neque ratianis judicium prccveniebant, sed secun- 
dum illnd oriebantur, neque rationem vllo m>odo impediebant} 
In relation to Christ's human will, Aquinas closely follows 
John Damascene in ascribing ultimate causality to the 
Divine nature. " The operation which belongs to Christ's 
human nature," he declares, '' in so far as it is the instru- 
ment of the Deity, is not other than the operation of His 
Deity."' The human will is in fact twofold: voluntas 
naiuralis (OiXtfci^) and voluntas rationalis (fiovKfjai^). 
There is the natural or sensuous will which, in accord- 
ance with the laws of human nature, desires differently 
from the Divine will, i.e. it is directed to different 
objects ; but divergence of this necessary kind does not 
imply contrariety. The natural or sensuous will was, so 
to speak, ever allowed to act according to its true law by 
the rational will and by the will of the Deity ; it was 
acting according to its true nature; and consequently 
there was no contrariety of wills in Christ^ But in the 
last resort the Divine will must be regarded as using 
the operation of the human will instrumentally.' 

The most distinctive points of the Christology of 

Miil2.1uid4. *iiil6. 4ff. >iii 19. 1. 

^ iiL 18. 6 reap. '* PUoebat enim Christo secondom diyiiuun volnntatem 
et etiam secundiim Toluntatem rationia, at volantas naturalis in ipso et 
▼olnntas aensnalitatis secnndnm ordinem mm nature moyerentnr. Unde 
patet qnod in Ohristo nulla fdit repngnantia yel contrarietas Tolnntation." 

' iii 19. 1 reap. In 21. 8 Aquinas says that the prayers of Christ, as 
expressing deliberate TolnntatiB affectum, were always heard, for Uiey 
were the utterance of a will always conformed to the will of God. 
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Thomas have now been stated. It remains however to 
notice his somewhat peculiar view of the mediatorial 
office of our Lord. As Gk)d, Christ was not mediator, 
but only as man : for as man He stood, as it were, in a 
position equidistant between the two extremes that were 
to be united; ''as man. He is distinct from God in 
nature, and from men in excellence of grace and glory ; 
as man, also, it befits Him to unite men to God, by 
imparting to men the Divine precepts and gifts, and 
by making satisfaction and intercession to God on their 
behalf.''^ This conception of Christ's mediation is in 
accord with Aquinas' general point of view of the human- 
ity as the recipient of grace. 

Duns Scottts, starting from the idea of the omni- 
potence of the Divine will and the predestination of 
Christ's humanity to a dignity which it only possessed 
by a fiat of Divine good pleasure, yet seems to assign 
greater ethical significance to Christ's manhood. The 
soul of Christ possessed not merely a finite, but an 
infinite capacity for the grace of God. In the incarnate 
state the Word practised a kind of restraint in order 
that the human nature might freely determine itself to 
conformity with the Divine purpose, might really suffer 
and act in accordance with its true law. There was in 
Christ , something that needed development; something 
that could co-operate with Grod, as it were, towards the 
attainment of the true end of man, i,e. his possession or 
penetration by God. Scotus accordingly had no interest 
in denying the limitation of Christ's knowledge and 
power of volition. The two wills, he thought, were so 
conjoined in Christ's person that while the Divine will 
was the determining element, the human was so deter- 
mined by God as to also determine itsdf in the direction 
of increasing susceptibility to the will and purposes of 

» iii. 26. 2. 
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Grod.^ Sootns seems to have believed that the impulse 
to self-determination of this kind was derived by Christ 
from His mother, the virtue of her obedience bdng as it 
were transmitted to Him. The whole theory of Scotus, 
though coloured by his Pelagian bias, is valuable and 
suggestive as an attempt to vindicate the relative inde- 
pendence of the manhood in Christ ''To the idea of 
an exaltation of human nature by grace/' says Domer, 
*' Sootus objects ; the supernatural, on the contrary, he 
r^ards as the complement of human nature itself ; and 
whereas Thomas thought to do honour to grace by 
putting in the place of the old something absolutely 
new, which altogether transcends the limits of human 
nature ; and further, was unable to conceive of man's 
receptive capacity as other than limited . . . Duns 
Scotus, on the contrary, lays down the principle that 
€k)d can only enter into the higher beings in virtue of 
a capacity in them for receiving the Divine. Nay more, 
the reception of grace is, in his view, at the same time a 
development of human capacities; the nature of man 
being, in its final roots, supernatural, and his destination 
God. He further teaches that the vitality or activity of 
this capacity must bear proportion to the grace which 
is to be received. In short, since we are intended to 
receive Gh)d, the Infinite, the soul must possess an 
infinite capacity; although this infinite capacity can 
only be developed gradually and co-operate towards the 
impletion of itself with God." ' 

* Domer, diy. ii yoL i p. 846. 

^P€T9(m df Okrid^ diy. ii. yoL i. p. 848. Cp. the maxim QraJtia 
matiiram won UiUt eedperJhU, 
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§ I. The Beforbiation ; the Influence of Luther 

The following brief survey of the Ohristological con- 
troversies of the Beformation period is merely intended 
to serve as an introduction to the study of Hooker's 
careful statement of the doctrine of the Incarnation in 
the fifth book of his EceUsiadieal Polity. 

It must be observed at the outset that the reformers 
did not apparently make it their main object to system- 
atise Christian doctrine ; their efforts were prompted 
by the practical desire to return to the principles of 
primitive Christianity. In many respects the Beforma- 
tion may be called an ^ old catholic " movement ; but 
its religious centre and core was the endeavour to restore 
to its rightful position in Christian practice and thought 
the system of S. Paul ; it was in a real sense a restora- 
tion of Pauline Christianity. '^ The living faith in Gk)d, 
who for Christ's sake and in Christ proclaims to the 
guilty and despairing soul Sahu tua Ego swm ; the sure 
confidence that God is a being on whom one may rely, — 
this was Luther^s message to Christendoio." ^ Luther did 
indeed restore to Christendom the sovereign significance 
of the historical person of Christ, obscured as it actually 
was in the popular mind by an immense formal system 
of mediation. He recalled men's minds from a false to 
a true conception of faith ; from blind and mechanical 
reliance on a complex system to simple trust in a Uving 
person, the Divine CSirist. Through this faith in 
redemption Luther ^ rose above the dualism which had 
held sway during the Middle Ages ; and the deathblow 
was thus given to the alternation between a physical and 
magical view of grace on the one hand and a Pelagian 
subjectivity on the other." ' He revived in men's hearts 
the consciousness of their personal relation to Christy not 

* Hamaelc, Orundriss der Dogm, | 78. ' Domer, dir. ii yoL iL p. 58. 
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only as Judge but as Saviour. He himself did not deny 
the greatness of his debt to the nobler mysticism of 
the preceding age; but his work was to translate his 
0¥ni experiences into popular language — to put within 
the reach of the multitude of Christian people the idea 
of Hying faith as a personal possession and treasure, 
bringing the soul into direct contact with the Bedeemer. 
The Reformation then grew out of the profound 
consciousness in a few powerful minds of the wide- 
spread spiritual needs of the time, and of the failure of 
the Church system, as it actually existed under men's 
eyes, to satisfy these needs. But before long each great 
section into which Christendom became divided was 
compelled to define its position and relation to other 
bodies ; controversies necessarily arose which led to the 
formulation of doctrine and to systematic statements on 
the various points in dispute. Even in the Lutheran 
Church, which may be said to have originated in a 
conscious revolt against scholasticism, the scholastic and 
mystical tendencies presently reappeared. Accordingly 
a large mass of symbolic writings and confessions soon 
became current; and even the Roman Church, con- 
fronted by the new Protestantism, was forced to 
examine, and so far as was necessary restate, her 
principles in opposition to the demands of the Re- 
formers.^ On the other hand, the dermatic rigorism 
of the Protestant Churches led to the organisation of 
numerous types of opinion outside their pale, and these 
practically defied all attempts at comprehension. In 

^ The Gounca of Trent lasted from 1545 to 1568. After the Goaiunl 
variouB Jesuit writers made the defence of the Tridentine theology the 
work of their liyes, e.g, R. Bellarmine (d. 1621), oonsidered to he the heat 
oontroversial writer of his age, Dion. Petavius (d. 1652), J. Bialdooatos 
(d. 1588), F. Soarez (d. 1617). Jansenism was an Angostinian more- 
ment within the Roman Church. Mysticism had its representatlTes in 
0. Borromeo (d. 1584), F. de Sales (d. 1622), Mich. Molinoe (d. 1696). 
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regard however to Christology there was a general 
agreement among all the ]aig&r sections of the Church, 
and accordingly even the great antithesis between 
Romanism and Protestantism is relatively unimportant 
for onr present purpose. Speaking broadly, the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and that of the two natures in Christ, 
remained unaffected by the fierce conflicts of opinion on 
minor points. Rome in her practical system, and the 
Reformed Churches with conscious dependence on 
Scripture, adhered to the received doctrine of the 
Incarnation. But very early in the history of the 
Reformation certain types of error appeared which ques- 
tioned this fundamental trutL These it may be well to 
investigate first. 

1. The name of Miehad Servetus (d. 1553) is 
unhappily notorious as one of the many victims of the 
spirit of persecution which in the sixteenth century 
possessed Romanists and Protestants alike. There can 
be little doubt that leaders of opinion on both sides were 
equally alarmed at the evident reaction against Trinitarian 
doctrine which set in simultaneously with the liberation 
of intellect from the authority of ^e mediaeval Church. 
Anti-Trinitarian thinkers appeared on the scene — ^men 
who, regarding the Reformation on its intellectual side 
as a movement of enfranclusement from old superstitions, 
displayed a rationalistic tendency to revise not merely the 
system of the Church but its fundamental dogmas also. 
This mode of thought assumed different shapes: it 
appeared in the false spiritualism of the Anabaptists, 
in the pantheistic Sabellianism of Servetus, and in the 
formal nm'tftriATiiflTn of Socinus. But common to each of 
these systems was antagonism to the traditional belief of 
Christendom in regard to the person of Christ Servetus 
however may be mentioned as the first systematic 
thinker who formulated an anti-Trinitarian Christology. 
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His doctrine was in some respects akin to that of 
Sabellius; but he distinguished, somewhat after the 
manner of Marcellos, between the Logos and the Son 
of Grod who appeared in time. Starting from the 
historic figure of Christ the Son of Grod, Servetus held 
that He was a man supematurally bom, and allowed that 
He might be called Verbum or Vox Dei^ not in the sense 
that He possessed a duality of natures, but merely that 
in Him the mind of God was revealed, the message of 
God uttered, the knowledge of Qod imparted. The 
*' Word of Gtod " is not a distinct person in the Godhead. 
^ The Word " is an abstract phrase denoting the Divine 
self-revelation in the world, the ^ utterance" of God; God 
bringing Himself within the reach of man's faculties. 
Further, Servetus distinguishes between the Word and the 
Spirit of God ; the Word is the sdf-manifesMion of the 
Divine essence to the world ; the Spirit is the self -com- 
munieation of that essence to human spirits. Both 
movements in God are simultaneous: prodebat cum 
aemume spiritus, Deus loguendo qnrabat; but in the 
abstract they can be considered as distinct^ Both are 
only aspects or modes of Divine activity.' Since then 
God communicates EQmself through and in Christ, Christ 
is a mode of the Divine essence, revealing itself to finite 
spirits human and angeUc. Accordingly no interval is 
to be supposed between the '^ generation of the Son" 
and the human birth of Christ ; the generatio cotma and 
the prolaiio verhi are two names for one and the same 
fact The inner thought of Qod, the idea of the universe, 
became manifest at the Incarnation ; then first did it 

* Neander, Hiit. (fChriti. Dogmas, ii. p. 648. 

' *' Tres sunt, non oliqna renmi in Deo dlBtinctione, sed per Dei 
otKCfofUoM TariiB Deitatis fonniB ; nam eadem DiTinitas qnn est in Patre 
oommanieator filio Jesn Ghristo et spiiitiii noetro, qui est templom Dei 
▼iTentis " (ap. Hagenbaoh, Bid. qf Dodrims, % 262, note 2). " Sermonis 
et Spiritus erat eadem substantia sed modns diTeraos " (Keander, p. 649). 
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attain actuality. For the eternal idea of the universe 
included the archetypal manhood of Jeeus Christ; the 
Word attained to personal subsistence in Him. 

This conception of Christ need not detain u& It is 
not indeed without an element of grandeur; for the 
human Christ is none other than the manifested sub- 
stance of God, *' whose nature it is to tend towards a 
limited organised existence as towards a fuller reality." ^ 
But ultimately the Christological idea of Servetus is non- 
ethical and even pantheistic. The world is merely the 
self-realisation of Gk>d's thought, and there is nothing to 
differentiate the mode of the Divine presence in Christ 
from its mode in every human souL The spirit of man 
is the temple of Grod.' Nay, all things are ex substantia 
JDe% and Christ differs from other creatures merely in 
the accident of His supernatural birth and His sinless 
character. It is enough to observe that some elements 
in the system are akin to Neoplatonism ; and its 
tendency is towards the denial of distinct personality 
even in the Gk>dhead, of which the Word and Spirit are 
the self -manifestation. 

2. We also meet with indications of a return to 
a kind of Anan subordinatianism among some of 
those who rejected the doctrine of the Church,' — a 
conception of Christ as the minister and messenger 
of the Father; but in Socinianism we find a definite 
return to the old unitarianism of the Nazarenes, Christ 
being regarded as an inspired or deified man, and 
the Holy Ghost merely a Divine energy or operation. 
Zcdivs Sooimis (d. 1562) was a priest of Siena, 

' Domer, div. ii. vol. iL p. 165. 

' " Sunt enim FQius et sanctificatiis apiritus noster consortes sabstantin 
Pfttris, membra, pignoia, et inatnimenta, lioet Taria sit in its Deitatis 
speoies" (Hagenbach, 2.0.). 

' e,g, in Campanna ; see Keander, op, eiL p. 646. 
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whose nephew, Fwvuiivji Socinus (cL 1604), elaborated 
the system which is connected with his name. It 
would seem that Faustus arrived at his peculiar tenets 
through the study of Scripture with an interest 
mainly juristic ; he was anxious to discover the principles 
of right which lay at the root of legal equity, and a 
cold intellectualism naturally inclined him to low and 
one-sided views of Christ's person. He was equally 
hostile to the Arian and to the Nicene doctrine, since 
both maintained the existence of a pre-existent being 
in the incarnate Christ. Sodnus' view may be roughly 
described as closely akin to that of Paul the Samosatene : 
Christ is the Logos in the sense that through Him Qod 
reveals His will; He may be called " God " in virtue of the 
authority committed to Him to reveal the Divine mind. 
The Christ then of Socinus is a man supematurally 
begotten, and endowed with special powers by Gtod with 
a view to an authoritative revelation of the Divine wilL 
He is the "mediator" between Qod and man. The 
passages in the New Testament referring to the Logos 
were explained by Socinus to relate to the predestined 
work of the Sedeemer as the author of the new moral 
creation. He also held that Christ, during His earthly 
life, was occasionally caught up into heaven, and 
honoured with Divine communications.^ Other super- 
natural events in the human life of our Lord he frankly 
accepted ; he believed in the resurrection and ascension, 
and acknowledged the supernatural birth. Christ was, 
in a word, a perfect man, in whom human nature 
was exalted to the dignity of Godhead ; and Socinus 
allowed that he might be truly worshipped in accordance 
with the express command of God; to Him, as the 
possessor of delegated power, prayer might be lawfully 

^ So he explained S. Jo. vi. 88. Sach things, he said, were not re- 
ooimted in the Goepels became they were nerer actually witnessed. 
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addressed^ Indeed, Christ was custuaUy Gody in the 
sense that He was allowed to exercise the delegated 
power of God and to participate in His Divine life.' 
But Christ was not ex essewtia Dei genitus ; and the H0I7 
Spirit was only a name for the sanctifjdng energy of 
God. According to the Bacoman CaUcMsm^ those who 
hold the catholic doctrine of the Trinity '' gravely err 
therein, by alleging arguments drawn from the Scrip- 
tures misunderstood."' 

Socinus denied that Christ was a mere man {pwrus e6 
wigaris ho7no\ but only on the ground that from the 
moment of His conception He was the son of God, 
since He had no father except Gk>d.^ But in spite of 
its supra-naturalistic colouring, the theory of Socinus is 
simply rationalistic or humanit£u:ian ; and his view of 
Chiist accords entirely with his conception of religion in 
general, and of redemption in particular. He defines 
Christian religion as follows — " Heavenly doctrine teach- 
ing us the true way of arriving at eternal life ; and this 
way is nothing else than obedience to God, according to 
the precepts He has given to us through Jesus Christ 
our Lord."*^ To this "didactic" view of Christ's life 
corresponds his theory of the Atonement Socinus 
denied any objective element of satisfaction in the death 
of Christ ; that death was merely designed for instruction 
and example : it was nothing more than a powerful seal 
or confirmation of Christ's teaching, and of the Divine 

1 This point gave DAtorftl offence to strict Unitarians (like F. Davidis), 
who held that the worship of a man was illogical and profone. Cp. Winer, 
ComparaHve View of DccMnes and GanfesaumSf etc, (ESng. tr.), p. 65. 

' There is a secondary sense of Deus, "com eum denotat, qui potes- 
tatem aliquam snblimem ah nno Ulo Deo habet aut deitatis unins illins 
Dei allqna ratione partioeps est ... £t hac quidem posteriore ratione 
filins Dei Tocator Dens in qnibnsdam Scriptorso loois." Oat, Bacov, 82 
(ap. Hagenbach, § 262, note 4). 

* ap. Winer, p. 64. ^ Ihid. p. 116. » IHd. p. 128 note. 
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forgiyeness which He offered, and a strong incentive to 
departure from sin. The sufferings of Christ were 
necessary, partly as an example of faithful obedience, 
partly as a discipline in sympathy, partly as a confirma- 
tion of Ghxl's promises. They also formed a preliminary 
stage in Christ's glorification, His resurrection being the 
moment of His exaltation to heavenly dignity, setting a 
seal, as it were, to man's hopes of eternal lif e.^ 

Here, then, we have the meagre view of Christ's person 
and work, which at different stages in the history of our 
doctrine has tended to reappear: a view according to 
which the essential point in Christ's work is His pro- 
phetic mission to be a teacher of Divine truth and pure 
morality. His death only ministers to this, His real 
work, as a signal element in His example. He showed 
to man the way of reconciliation with God; and the 
love which He manifested in His passion was a mighty 
incentive to conversion; but all elements of mystery 
— all ideas as to the necessity of an objective work of 
grace in order to redeem the world — are banished from 
Socinus' system. He rejected entirely the thought of 
Christ's high-priestly work, and it is obvious to remark 
that this n^;ative feature in his system was connected 
with an entire absence of any deep sense of human sin 
and guilt Christianity is nothing more to Socinus than 
the publication, by precept and example, of a perfect 
moral law. Christ is, at best, *' a saint and the viceroy 
of Gk)d."' A real incarnation of God, on Socinus' 
principles, is impossible, the Divine essence being by its 
very idea inconununicable ; ' at best there is a certain 

^ Cp. Cat, Saeov. p. 284, in Winer, p. 184. 

* Dorner, diy. ii. vol. iL p. 262. 

' Christ was not hegotten ex eaaenHa Patris . • . eo qnod sit impmrUHlii 
essentia divina; • . . adde qnod essentia divina sit una nmnero ao 
proinde ineonwiumeabilis. Cat, Saeov, p. 58 (ap. Winer, p. 64). 
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moral relation established between God and man, by 
means of the transference or delegation to Christ of 
Divine pren^tiyes.^ The Sodnian conception of God 
is limited by the metaphysical assumption that there is 
a necessary and fundamental opposition between a 
finite and an infinite nature ; no real possibility of the 
infinite communicating itself to the finite. Sodnianism 
fell into an old mistake — the error of overlooking the 
fact that in His inmost essence Grod is not infinitude, 
or bare power, or mere being, but love ; and that love 
is the link between the finite and the infinite. 

§ II. Chsistolggy of the Luthsran Church 

The Christology of the Lutheran Church next engages 
our attention. Concerning Luther himself, it is sufficient 
to remember that his entire system is '' christocentria" 
His reformation started with the recognition of Christ as 
the sufficient and only mediator. He adhered tenaciously 
enough to the existing theology of the two natures, but 
his conception of the union was coloured by his own per- 
sonal religious experience ; he was deeply imbued with 
the idea of the susceptibility of human nature to the 
Divine, and conversely he believed 'Hhat the Divine 
nature, owing to the power exercised over it by love, not 
only presented no hindrance to a union of natures in the 
person of Christ, but was able to possess, and to be con- 
scious of, all that is purely human as its own.'' ' Luther, 
in fact, perhaps as the outcome of his monastic training, 
combined the accepted doctrine of Christ's person with 
the mystical ideas which he derived from such writings 
as the Deutsche Theologies 

1 Domer, dir. ii yoL it p. 264. * Ibid, p. 102. 

' First pabliahed with a preface by Luther himself in 1516. He says, 
"Next to the Bible and S. Angustine, I do not know of any book firom 

VOIi. n. — 15 
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Love — Belf-surrender — this is the link or point of 
connection between Deity and manhood, the Divine ever 
enlarging its self -communication according to the measure 
of human receptivity. In Christ the love of God 
towards man first attained its absolute goal ; the man- 
hood assumed by the Son of God is that which makes a 
perfect response to Divine lova 

Accordingly Luther found no difficulty in the received 
doctrine of the Church. The inseparable union of the 
Divine with the human nature, and the consequences 
that seemed necessarily to flow therefrom : the earn- 
munieatio iduymatum^ the ascription to God of human 
experiences, birth, suffering, and death — these are charac- 
teristic theses with Luther.^ He laid equal stress on 
the reality of man's exaltation in Christ The exalted 
Christ in heaven, uniting in His own person Deity and 
glorified humanity, was "the sun of the world," the 
central object of religious contemplation and devotion.^ 
Lideed it seems to have been his habit of thought in 
regard to Christ's humanity which determined the nature 
of the controversy which agitated his successors — the 
dispute as to the mode and d^ee in which the exalted 
Christ exercised the Divine attributes. He regarded 
the Eucharist, for instance, as the occasion of a presence 
— the presence of the exalted and glorified Christ, 
bringing in His train and imparting along with Himself 
all the blessings earned for man by His earthly life and 
work.' He insisted that in the sacrament there is an 
actual reception of the glorified body and blood of 
Christ, present in the elements, and was thus led 

wbioh I hftve learnt, or would wish to leam, more of what God, Christ, 
man, and all things are " (Hagenhaoh, § 158, note 9). 

* See some quotations in Hagenhaoh, § 266, note 1. 

* Gp. Domer, diy. ii voL iu p» 88. 

' Itid, p. 121 ; see also Hagenbach, S 259. 
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to insist upon the ubiquitarian theory which to the 
Beformed Churches became a matter of such sharp con- 
troversy. 

In this dispute we may for convenience' sake dis- 
tinguish two stages. (1) The question of the blessed 
Sacrament naturally arose first ; it was inevitable that the 
central act of Christian worship, around which so many 
abuses had actually gathered, should attract the early 
attention of the Beformers. It disclosed a deeply-rooted 
difference between the followers of Luther and Calvin 
in regard to the relation of the two natures in Christ. 
Luther dung to the doctrine of the eommuniecUio 
idiomatum, — the inseparable cohesion of the two natures 
in Christ, the '^ permeation'' of the human by the Divine; 
and from this mode of thought seemed to follow 
the doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ's human body. 
" Wherever God is," said Luther in effect, " there must 
needs be present the humanity of Christ." Brenz and 
Melancthon followed Luther in teaching that the human 
nature of Christ was unconditionally capable of being 
omnipresent, and therefore present in the Sacrament 
The Lutheran Formula C<meordice (1577) says: Christus 
. . . revera omnia vmplet et ubique non tarUum ut deus 
verum etiam vJt homo prcesem dominatur et regnat a mart 
ad mure, etc. . , . Ex hoc eommunicaia sibi divina virtvie 
lurmo Chri8tu8,fuxta verba Testammti mi, corpore et sanguine 
euo in sacra coma, ad quam nos verbo 8tu> ablegat, prceeens 
esse potest, et revera est.^ Here the pouter of Christ is made 
a determining factor ; the Divine nature in virtue of the 
eommumeatio idiomahim imparts its attributes to the 
human nature, but the exercise of these is dependent on 
the Divine will of the Son. On the other hand, Zwingli 

^ ap. Winer, Comparative View, etc, p. 119. The Lnthemis refeired 
specially to S. Jo. vi. 58 f.; cp^ L 14, y. 27 ; S. Mt. zzviiL 18; Phil. 
)L 9, 10 ; Col. U. 9. 
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and Calvin, while adhering to the doctrine of the two 
natures, insiBted that such " communication " of Divine 
attributes was impossible in so far as it contradicted the 
necessary limitations of a true human nature. By its 
glorification the nature of Christ's human body was not 
abolished; at the ascension it was made illustrious, 
glorious, immortal, but it still remained subject to the 
limitations of humanity. The human body of the Saviour 
could no longer be present corporeally on earth; it could 
not be omnipresent; it remains locally present in heaven 
alone.^ The Lutherans appeared to the Beformed to teach 
a Eutychian confusion of natures. " Our adversaries," says 
one document, " in attributing some Divine properties to 
man and some human properties to Gk)d, confound the 
natures; and in their withdrawal of some properties 
they dissolve the unity of Christ's person." * In Zwingli's 
view, the eommuniccUio was only nominal ; the scriptural 
passages on which the Lutherans relied were merely 
figurative.' For instance, the words My JUsh is meat 
indeed are to be explained to mean. My Divine nature is 
the food of the soul ; the word *' flesh " being used per 
eommtUcUianem to denote the Deity in Christ. The 
divergence between these two types of thought is inter- 
esting if we regard it as a modem reappearance of the 
old controversy between the schools of Antioch and 
Alexandria. The Lutheran view is akin to that of Cyril 
and his successors ; the Beformed insist, after the manner 
of the Antiochenes, on the fundamental contrast between 
Divine and human nature. They hold that the attri- 

^ See passages from Reformed confessions in Winer, pp. 121 ff. 

« Winer, p. 122. 

' Zwinglittses the term iiWolwrit (an expression borrowed from rhetoric) 
as conveying the idea that the interchange of attributes is only fignrative 
and nominal. He explains it thus: "demUtu vel ^rofun^iaille, autai 
mavis permiUaHo qna de altera in Ghristo natora loquentes alterius 
vocibos ntimur." (Winer, p. 123.) 
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butes of Deitj can only be so far imparted to humanity 
as the limits of its finitude allow. To them the Incar- 
nation is an exinanition of Deity — a Divine Being 
" emptying Himself/' and submitting to the limitations 
of creaturely life ; to the Lutherans it is the exaltation 
of human nature, in the person of the Logos, into the 
conditions of the Divine life. Li their view the Incar- 
nation impUes a real self-communication of Deity to a 
nature ethically capable of receiving it^ The practical 
consequences which resulted from these distinct types of 
Christology, in regard to the nature of the Eucharistic 
presence, do not concern us; but some idea will have 
been given of the state of the controversy when Hooker 
devoted his attention to it.^ 

(2) The later stage of the Christological controversies 
which divided the Beformed Churches b^an early in the 
seventeenth century, when the question of the stat^is 
exinanitumis came to the front. The point in dispute 
was analogous to that involved in the sacramental 
controversy, and divided into two opposed schools the 
theologians of Giessen (Menzer and Feuerbom), and 
those of Tubingen (Osiander and Thummius). Both 
sides agreed in acknowledging the reality of the com- 
municatio idiomcUum ; they differed in regard to the con- 
ditions under which the Divine attributes were exercised 
by Christ in His manhood. Did He voluntarily lay aside 
those ilttributes, or use them only in certain cases ? or 
did He always possess, but conceal them ? The Giessen 
theologians, who accepted the former of these possible 
alternatives, were known as Kenotiker (Kivwat^); the 

^ " Ad reote deolarandam nugestatem Christi yocabula (de reoli com- 
moDioatione) nsnrpayiinns at signifioaremns comnnmioationem iUam yere 
et reipsa, sine omni tamen natorarum et proprietatnm essentialium con- 
fusione, factam esse.*' Form* Gone, p. 778, ap. Winer, p. 120. 

> The fifth book of the Ecdesiastical PolUy was pablished in 1597 ; 
Hooker's life extended from 1554-1600. 
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Ttibingen divines, who held the latter view, were stjled 
Kryptiker {Kpif^if;)} 

Both schools of thought approach the question on the 
basis of the Formula of Concord between the Suabian and 
Saxon Churches, composed in 1577. The most salient 
Christological feature of this document was its insistance 
on the communicoitio naturarum, in virtue of which the 
Divine nature appropriates the human with its incidental 
weaknesses, and the Divine attributes communicate them- 
selves to the human nature; by the very fact of the 
hypostatic union, the ** majesty of God " becomes the pos- 
session of the humanity, and the person of the Logos 
supplies personality to the manhood. The Formula 
waives the difSculties which had been raised by those 
Beformed theologians who urged the essential limitations 
of the finite nature, and simply declares that human 
nature in Christ was " capable " of receiving the Divine 
attributes (proprietaies). The relation of the natures is 
illustrated by the ancient simile of heated iron. 

The merits or demerits of this document, regarded 
as a compromise, need not detain u& In the main it 
favoured the view that the humanity of Christ, from 
the first moment of its existence, entered into posses- 
sion of the Divine attributes, omnipresence and omnisci- 
ence. The point to be observed is that the document 
makes dogmatic statements as to the effect of the union, 
which inevitably provoked further controversy, and 
indeed seem virtually to dissolve the distinction of 
natures in Christ's person. The fundamental assumption 
IB made that in the moment of the union a plenary com- 
munication took place of the Divine attributes ; a kind 
of deification or conversion of manhood into Deity, 
which robbed the former of its characteristic elements — 

^ A list of works on either side is giyen by Domer, diy. ii. vol. ii 
note 88 (p. 422). 
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the possibility of development, limitations of knowledge, 
etc. Such an assumption would seem to lead logieallj 
to a docetic view of the manhood, and it is rooted in 
an imperfect anthropology — ^a defective insight into the 
ethical laws of human growth and perfection.^ We 
must understand however that this assumption underlay 
the reasoning of both sides in the Giessen-Tiibingen 
controversy : " the presupposition that the entire fulness 
of the Divine majesty communicated itself to the 
humanity of Jesus in the very first moment of His life." ' 
It is this questionable premiss that gives a somewhat 
artificial and academic character to the dispute, which 
is also marked by a tendency to fall back on a non- 
ethical conception of the Divine nature and attributes : as 
though the essential and determining elements in Gk)d- 
head were majesty, omniscience, and omnipresence. The 
same evangelical portrait of Christ lay before each school, 
but it was very differently interpreted: the Gieesen 
theologians insisting on the distinctness of the two suc« 
cessive phases or stages in the life, — ^the humiliation and 
the glory ; while the Tubingen thinkers regarded the two 
stages as necessarily simultaneous states, and thereby 
landed themselves in a tissue of contradictions. Botii 
schools made the fundamental mistake of substituting 
a priori argument for devout study of the scriptural 
image of Christ 

The Giessen divines were oppressed by the difficulties 
involved in the doctrine of Christ's omnipresence as man. 
They distinguished between two stadia in the life of 
Christ : the stage of exinanition, during which the Logos 
remained in a state of quiescence, allowing to the man- 
hood the potency and possession, but not the actual use 
or exercise (except on rare occasions) of the Divine attri- 
butes omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence. In this 

1 Dorner, diy. ii. vol. iL p. 219. * Ihid. p. 296. 
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quieacence consisted the lUvwrvi of the Logos. In the 
exalted state, however, when the process of Christ's 
human development had been completed by the 
ascension, He entered as man on the free use of the 
Divine attributes {plena umrpatio). It was naturally 
objected to this view that the distinctness of operations, 
human and Divine, which it postulated, the severance of 
the world-governing and omnipresent Logos from the 
lowly humanity following its own natural course of 
development, was fatal to the unity of the person. 
Further, if (as was allied) the Divine attributes were 
really imparted to the manhood, in what sense could 
they be r^arded as " quiescent," seeing that they must 
necessarily be conceived as ever in actu ? The difficulties 
however of the theory need not blind us to its merit : it 
was an honest attempt to recognise the reality of our 
Lord's human development — the contrast between the 
historic conditions of His earthly life and the subsequent 
state of glory into which He entered at the ascension. 

The school of Tubingen r^;arded the distinction be- 
tween these two states as a difference between the 
concealment (scpw^i^) and the exercise of Divine 
attributes, which as the immediate result of the union 
necessarily passed over to the humanity. The self- 
communication of the Logos must be conceived as 
complete from the beginning; and the humanity as 
present and co-operating with the Logos in all His 
activitiea The state of exaltation thus subsisted 
simultaneously with that of exinanition. Christ was 
at once omniscient, yet in a state of advancing know- 
ledge; omnipotent, yet subject to human weakness; 
omnipresent, yet circumscribed in space. These divines 
even went so far as to maintain that the body of Christ, 
while lying dead in the grave, was, in virtue of its union 
with the Logos, full of life and energy, taking its share 
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in the government of the world. To this position they 
were led by the principle with which they started — the 
absolute unity and identity of the person resulting from 
the union of natures ; but their solution of the Christo- 
logical problem was no more successful than that of 
their opponents. If the divines of Giessen destroyed 
the unity of Christ's person, those of Tubingen virtually 
annihilated the truth of His humanity. Some later 
Lutheran theologians perceived the insurmountable 
difficulties of either theory, and the necessity of revising 
and restricting the doctrine of the c(ym,mumcatio ; but it 
is difficult to point to any productive result of the thorny 
controversy. In days when questions relating to the 
status exinanUionis are again attracting attention, it is 
well to take warning from the failures of the Lutheran 
scholastics, and to bear steadily in mind the real source 
of their mistakes.^ 



§ III. CURISTOLOGT OF RiCHARD HOOKSR 

Bichard Hooker is the most prominent representative 
of Anglican orthodoxy at the close of the sixteenth 
century. His famous statement of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation ' is introduced incidentally in connection with 
the discussion of the sacraments. He teaches that 
sacraments are " instruments " by which the Divine life 
is imparted to the soul, and the actual means of its 
re-creation. They have, he says, " generative force and 
virtue." His leading idea is that the sacraments impart 
to us the life-giving properties of Christ's humanity, our 
life supernatural consisting in an immediate union of the 
soul with Grod. In order that sacraments may be endued 

^ For au account and criticism of the Lutheran Ohristology, see Dr. A. 
B. Bruce, HvmUiaiion qf Christ, chaps, iii. and iv. 
> JSccl. pa. bk. Y. SS 50-56. 
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with this life-giving efficacy, two preliminary conditions are 
necessary : the humanity of Christ must be permanently 
united to His one Divine person ; and it must be communic- 
able to us. The Incarnation is accordingly treated by 
Hooker with this practical consideration ia view (ch. L). 

In cL 1l 1 the doctrine of the Trinity is stated. Perhaps 
the insistance on the distinctions between the Divine 
Persons is somewhat over-emphatic, but it is qualified by 
a later passage (Ivi 2), in which it is explained that 
"distinction cannot possibly admit separation.'' ^ 

Hooker proceeds to state the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation with admirable precision. He inclines to the 
" Thomist '' view that the Incarnation was contingent 
upon the Fall, and follows Athanasius and Aquinas in 
the view that " the institution and restitution '* of the 
world were fittingly accomplished by the same natural 
mediator between God and His creatures. The Incarna- 
tion was necessary in the sense that any other mode of 
salvation was " impossible, it being presupposed that the 
will of Qod was no otherwise to have it saved than by 
the death of His own Son." 

In ch. liL Hooker points out the tendency of heresy to 
give expositions of the Christian faith '' more plain than 
true," aiming at logical completeness, and thereby 
simplifying mystery at the expense of some essential 
element of truth. Then follows a description of the 
heresies of Arius, Apollinarius, Nestorius, and Eutyches, 
which calls for no special remark. The positive points 
insisted upon are as follows : — 

(a) The unity of Christ's person, and its consequences. 

^ It is noticeable, in connection with Hooker'a balanced statement, that 
the Anuinian tendency to press the doctrine of the Son's subordination 
(see Hagenbach, § 262, note 6 ; Domer, diy. iL vol. ii. pp. 849 if.) found 
farouT among later English theologians. Bull's Dtfenee of the NicsM 
Creed (1680) is a yindioation of the doctrine ; the reyiyed Arianiam of 
Samuel Clarke was an exaggeration of it 
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A Divine Being took human nature and choeU in m, ie. 
in "that nature which is common unto all/' not in 
an individual person, ''for then should that one have 
been advanced and no more." The Son of God is the 
subject who acts and suffers ; the assumed nature is that 
which makes His person capable of receiving human 
attributes ; and *' the infinite worth of the Son of God is 
the verj ground of all things beUeved concerning life 
and salvation/' imparting infinite merit to all that He 
does or suffers on man's behalf. 

(b) The duality and distinctness of the natures. 
Eutyches denied the permanence of the manhood; the 
" difference which still continueth " between the natures. 
They are never confused, though '' for ever inseparabla" 
'* The very person of Christ therefore/' says Hooker care- 
fully, " for ever one and the self-same, was only Umdking 
bodily substance concluded within the grave. His soul 
only from thence severed; but by personal union His 
Deity still unseparably joined with both." 

In ch. liii. the consequences of the union of natures are 
further developed. There is " no ahoHshment of natural 
properties appertaining to either substance, no tra/nsUion 
or transmigration thereof out of one substance into 
another, finally no such mutual infusion, as really 
causeth the same natural operations or properties to be 
made common unto both substances." But positively, 
the utmost that can be said in r^ard to the relation 
between the natures is that " of both natures there is 
a co-operation often, an association always, but never any 
mviiual participation whereby the properties of the one 
are infused into the other." In virtue of the perpetual 
association of the natures an interchange of attributes is 
possible ; in such "cross and circulatory speeches"^ we 

^ Hooker is as yet speaking only of a verbal communieaHo idiomatum, 
Cp. PeanoD, On the Creed, art. 4, notes 58 and 59 ; and see below, p. 272. 
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are to understand always the whole pmwn of Christ in 
whom both natures are united. The converse truth is 
also to be guarded, namely, that what belongs essentially to 
one nature may not be predicated in the abstract of the 
other. Thus Divine nature is not capable of death ; 
human nature "admitteth not" ubiquity.^ 

(c) The relation of the two natures (ch. liv.). Hooker's 
general view is in accord with that of Aquinas : Christ 
as man is a recipient of grace ; but also in one respect 
as Gk)d. 

(a) Christ is a " receiver '' in respect of the Divine 
substance. By " the gift of eternal generation " He has 
received the Divine substance, — ^''one and in number 
the self-same substance, which the Father hath of Him- 
self unreceived from any other." This gift is bestowed 
^ naturally and eternally, not by way of benevolence and 
favour " ; and in this respect is distinguished from the 
other gifts. 

{b) In respect of His manhood, as homo singvlaris 
Christ receives the gift of union with Deity : a gift by 
which the manhood which He had assumed was exalted, 
enriched, and its condition advanced, without abolition of 
its substance. The union, says Hooker, "doth add 
perfection to the weaker, to the nobler no alteration at 
alL" The only thing attained by the Divine person 
who became incarnate "was to be capable of loss and 
detriment for the good of others."' So far indeed by 

^ Here Hooker rejects the later Lutheran doctrine that even before the 
exaltation the manhood of Christ was ubiquitous. 

' Hooker differs from Aquinas in holding (with Augustine) that the 
naiiu/re of God in the person of the Son took human nature ; " Incarna- 
tion may neither be granted to any person but only one, nor yet denied to 
that nature which is common unto all three *' (li. 2) ; Aquinas maintains 
that the person of the Son, and not the Divine nature, became incarnate, 
and bestowed Divine graces on the nature assumed. He allows, indeed, 
that " secundario potest dici quod etiam natnra assumpsit natnram ad sui 
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becoming incarnate the Word has some change in 
regard to '' the manner of subedstence/' while yet con- 
tinuing in all essential properties what He ever was. 
And the manhood of Christ experiences glorious effects 
from its copulation with Deity; it is deified by the 
communication of supernatural gifts and graces ; it is 
the possessor of unique and incommunicable dignities and 
excellences; it shares in the exercise of Divine power 
and the reception of Divine praise. 

(e) In respect of the nature He shares with us Christ 
receives '* the grace of unction." Hooker considers the 
grace of unction only as it affects Christ Himself, not as 
it overflows to His membera So far as the limitations 
of its proper nature will allow, our manhood is in Him 
" replenished with all such perfections as the same is any 
way apt to receive." The manhood of Christ is in every 
way heightened and exalted by the union, like a red-hot 
sword which both cuts and bums ; but the infusion of 
Divine graces and attributes is limited partly by the actual 
capacities of human nature, partly by " the exigence of 
that economy or service " for which the Son of Ghxl became 
man.^ Can then the manhood be endued with omnisci- 
ence or omnipresence ? Hooker answers that the powers 
of Christ's human soul were illuminated by its con- 
junction with Deity, and it was ''of necessity endued 
with knowledge so far forth universal, though not with 
infinite knowledge peculiar to Deity itself." Again, there 
was imparted to the human body in its glorified state 
the gift of incorruption, " vital efficacy," and '' celestial 
power," but " a body still it continueth, a body consub- 

penonam " {Summaf iiL 8. 2) ; but he wiflhes to ezdade the idea that 
the Father or Spirit became man, as touching their natnre. Gp. Domer, 
diy. iL voL i. p. 881. 

^ " For as the parte, degrees, and offices of that mystical administration 
did reqnire which He yolnntarily undertook, the beams of Deily did in 
operation always accordingly either restrala or enlarge themselTes" (lir. 6). 
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stantial with our bodies, a bodj of the same both nature 
and measure which it had on earth." 

Hooker devotes a separate section (ch. Iv.) to the ques- 
tion which Lutheran theology had raised as to the 
omnipreserice of Christ's human body. In effect his 
teaching is as follows. Christ is essentially present with 
all things as Grod, but not as man ; omnipresence does 
not agree with the essence of humanity. But since the 
ascension, as the result of its complete spiritualisation, 
the manhood of the Bedeemer is capable of being made 
present wheresoever He wills, in virtue of its conjunction 
with Deity. Christ as man, with soul and body, is in 
heaven; but "in some sense," "after a sort," He is 
omnipresent as man, "by being nowhere severed from 
that which everywhere is present" " Presence by way of 
conjunction is in some sort presence." So in regard to the 
mode of Christ's bodily presence Hooker says : " Albeit 
therefore nothing be actually infinite in substcmce but Grod 
only in that He is God ; nevertheless as every number 
is infinite by possibility of addition, and every line by 
possibility of extension infinite, so there is no stint 
which can be set to the value or merit of the sacrificed 
body of Christ, it hath no measured certainty of limits, 
bounds of efScacy unto life it knoweth none, but is also 
itself infinite in possibility of applitsatian." ^ 

The same consideration, mtUatis mtUandis, applies to 
the attribute of omnipotence. Christ exercises govern- 
ment over the world " both as Otod and as man ; as Qoi 
by essential presence with all things, as man by co- 
operation with that which essentially is present"; for 

^ Op. Hugo de S. Viot de Sacr, ii. 12 : "ChnBtns . . . nbique per id 
qnod Deus est, in osbIo autem per id qaod homo. SeoondiizD hanc fonnam 
non eat patandna ubiqne diffuans ; oayendmn est enim ne ita diyinitatem 
aatroamoa hominia Qt yeritatem oorporia anferamna. . . . Ubiqne 
[Chnatnm] non dnbites eese totnm pneaentem tanqnam Denm . . . et 
in loco aliqno c«li propter yeri oorporia modnm.'* 
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'' by knowledge and assent the soul of Christ is present 
with all things which the Deity of Christ worketh/' 

The merit of this mode of treatment is obvious. 
It avoids over-insistance upon a priori considerations ; it 
leaves unexplored what must from the nature of the case 
be mysterious and even insoluble; it suggests the im- 
portant point that the mode and conditions of the staivs 
exincmitiands depended upon the ^ exigence of the 
economy/' as to which we have no faculties enabling us 
to determine with any certainty what was essential and 
what non-essential; lastly, it assigns due supremacy to 
the determining element of will, as the main factor, 
in the self-humiliation of the Word. 

In ch. Ivi the manner of our participation in Christ 
is discussed. The doctrine of the second Adam is the 
basis of the argument Incorporated into " that society 
which hath Him for their Head/' the faithful ''make 
together with Him one body." Christ is the source 
of life to the body; His flesh that wherewith He 
quickens it^ "We participate Christ partly iy m- 
ptUcUian, as when those things which He did and 
sufifered for us are imputed unto us for righteousness; 
partly by hcMitud and real infusion^ as when grace is 
inwardly bestowed while we are on earth, and after- 
wards more fully both our souls and bodies made like 
unto His in glory." Hooker means that the righteous- 
ness of Christ is " imputed " to us as really belonging to 
us by virtue of our incorporation into the second Adam. 
His doctrine of imputation stands in the closest possible 
connection with that of our mystical union with Christ' 

* Op. Aqainas, Swnyma^ iii. 8. 1 ad 1 : "Dare gratiam aut Spiritam 
Sanetmn oonyenit Chriito aeonndiun quod est Deiia, anctoritatiTe ; aed 
instnunentaliter oonyenit etiam ei aecundnm quod est homo ; in qnantom 
scilicet ^jns humanitas instnimentnm ftdt diyinitatis eius.'* 

* " Thns we see . . . what oonunnnion Christ hath with His Ohnrch, 
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" We are adopted sons of Gk)d to eternal life by participa- 
tion of the only begotten Son of God." 

Ch. IviL briefly connects the doctrine of the sacraments 
with that of the Incarnation. They are '' marks whereby 
to know when Qod doth impart the vital or saving grace of 
Christ/' and '' means conditional which Gk>d reqoireth in 
them unto whom He imparteth grace." Hooker insists that 
they are not merely physical, but '' moral instrmnents of 
salvation," their operation being dependent upon worthy 
and faithful use of them.^ In baptism Christ is received 
" once fis the first b^inner, in the Eucharist often, as 
being by continual degrees the finisher of our life." 

Hooker's fine statement of the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation forms a natural limit to our historical survey, — 
not because Christology has remained unaffected by the 
developments of criticism and speculation during the last 
three centuries, but because the process of catholic 
definition in regard to the doctrine may be said to have 
reached its final point at the close of the sixteenth 
century. The interest of modem times has centred 
mainly in the historical life of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
circumstances of His time, and the nature of His teach- 
ing.' The Socinian view of His person in variously 
modified forms divides the field vrith the catholic view. 
The speculative conception of Christ as the embodiment 
of a great moral idea seems to have given way to a 

how His Ohuroh and every member thereof is in Him by original deriTa- 
tioB, and He personally in them by way of mystical association wrought 
through the gift of the Holy Ghost" (liv. 18, «. Jin.). 

^Cp. BeUarm. de Sae. ii. 1 (ap. Winer, Oon/eanons, etc p. 244): 
" Voluntas, fides, et poenitentia in suscipiente adulto neoessario reqnimn- 
tnr ut dispositiones ez parte subjeoti, non ut causo activs, non enim fides 
et poenitentia efficinnt gratiam saoramentalem, neqne dant effioaciam 
saoramenti, sed solum tollunt obstaoula qun impedirent, ne sacramenta 
suam effioaciam exeroere possent, unde in pueris, ubi non requiritur justi- 
ficatio, sine his rebus fit justificatio." Cp. Hagenbach, § 190, esp. note 7. 

' A brief sketch of later Ohristology will be found in Hagenbooh, § 299. 
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purely humanitarian interest in His life and work ; while 
the mythical theory of His history, as elaborated by 
Strauss,^ has been superseded by a rationalistic criticism 
of the Gospel narratives. Within the Church there seems 
to be a decided and beneficial tendency to deprecate 
further definition of the doctrine, and something of " a 
return to the historical Christ " in the sense that dogmatic 
statements are more generally tested by the actual evi- 
dence of Scripture. The historical and literary criticism 
of the last fifty years has done valuable service in teach- 
ing us the limitations of our speculative faculties in 
regard to that which must continue to be what it has 
ever been, the greoJt mystery of godliness, 

^ Gp. Fairbairn, Christ in Modam Theology^ pp. 282 f. 
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§ I. The DocrriONE of the Tbinitt and its Terminoloot 

A difitmotion is usually recognised between '* theology '' 
used in a special or technical sense and '' the economy." 

OeoKcyta includes the doctrine of the Divine nature 
and properties; it deals with that nature and those 
properties in general (deoKoyia ^prnfUvrf), or with the dis- 
tinctive attributes of the Divine Persons of the Trinity 
considered separately (deoKoyta SiaKe/ep^fifAivfi). 

OUovofUa embraces all that relates to the Divine 
self-revelation or operation as it affects the condition of 
mankind. Perhaps the complete expression would be 
that of Gregory of Nyssa, 1} tcark avOfmirov rev 0€ov 
oUovoida (OrcU. eat. xx.). The word oUovofUa, *' dis- 
pensation/' is derived from S. Paul (Eph. L lO), and 
comes to be employed in a sense practically equivalent 
to '* Incarnation." ^ It is obvious that the connection 
of this department of truth with the first mentioned 
is most intimate and essential ; it is therefore necessary 
to review briefly the substance of that which is included 
under the name deoKoyla^ which in fact for present 
purposes means the doctrine of the Trinity. From the 
historic revelation (oUwofila) we reason hack to the 
essential Trinity ; from the self-revelation of God (rpoiro^ 
iiroKaXu^^^^m) to His essential nature (rpijra^ inrdp^^^). 



The doctrine of the Trinity emerges necessarily as a 
consequence of the claims of Christ which confront us 
in the Gospel. For those claims suggest both to con- 
science and intellect the problem of the relationship 
between Jesus Christ and the Father and the Spirit 

1 Cp. Tert adv. Prax. 8, 4 ; HippoL e. Noet, iii. ; Lightfoot on 
Ignatiua, ad Bgh. 0. xviii. ; Bigg, Christian PlaUmiatt of AlexaimMa, p. 
166 note. 

S46 
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who are revealed by Him. In unfolding the nature and 
attributes of Grod, He indicates the existence of mutual 
relations between Himself as sent and the Father who 
sends; in describing the meaning and issues of His 
coming and work He imparts a doctrine of the Holj 
Spirit Hence we find the apostolic writers, in spite of 
their earnest monotheism and exalted moral conception 
of God, habitually co-ordinating Christ with the Father, 
and the Spirit with both, whether in benedictions or in 
salutations. Further, the baptismal formula, coupled 
with the worship of Christ, witnesses to the immemorial 
belief of Christendom, and forms the basis of the latter 
dogmatic creeds. It is very important to remind 
ourselves that it is Christ's own words about Himself 
which raise the main problems of theology. Even if we 
were to restrict His self-revelation to the teaching con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount, we should be never- 
theless confronted by questions as to the person and 
authority of the speaker, which could only be answered 
by balanced statements of doctrine and the use of 
theological terms. The claim which Christ makes com- 
pels us to think of Him as connected with the Father 
by no mere moral relationship, like that of an ordinary 
,.. good man, but by a dynamic unity, — a real unity of 

^ ^ essence. And thus God is revealed as a Being within 

whom subsist relationships and distinctions ; His unity 
is not that of bare and abstract simplicity, but of rich 
and complex moral life.^ As Aquinas insists, the actual 
approach of God to man implied in the Christian doc- 
trine of the Incarnation has brought the Divine Being 

^ Fairbftim, Ohria in Mod, Theoi, p. 90: ^'TiieonityU notasimplicily, 
but, as it were, a rioh and complex manifold, an absolnte which is the 
home of all relations, a nnity which is the bosom of all difference, the 
sonroe and ground of all variety." Angastine speaks of the Divine sab- 
stance as " simplex mtdtiplioitas yel multiplex simplicitas" (de Trim, vi. 6). 
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more within the range of hnman knowledge and contem- 
plation : ex hoc quod nobis apprqpin^piare voluit per eamis 
cusumptionem, magis nos ad ee cognoscendum oMrhosit} 

In the Old Testament there are, as we have noticed, 
onlj scattered hints and tokens of the Christian doctrine 
of a Trinity. Any premature revelation of it at a time 
when polytheistic beliefs and practices were rife might 
have been disastrous to the interests of Divine truth. 
For it was Israel's special function to guard the doctrine 
of the Divine unity and transcendence, and so to secure 
the foundation of that ethical monotheism which the 
doctrine of a Trinity elucidates and protects. Never- 
theless we find described in the Old Testament various 
manifestations of the one Gkxl, which ultimately tend to 
become limited to two : the Word or Wisdom of God and 
the Spirit of Qod. Each seems to be in large measure 
personified ; each is invested with special, constant, and 
peculiar functions; each is represented as ministering 
to Qod the Father, and so far subordinate to Him ; yet 
in each is contained the fulness of Divine prerogatives 
and powers. The Old Testament thus prepares the way 
for the solenm formula of baptism, in which the Three 
Persons of the Godhead are distinctly co-ordinated (S. Mt 
xxviii. 19).* 

With regard to the ecclesiastical doctrine of the 
Trinity, it is only necessary to say here that it sum- 
marises and expresses in carefully-sifted terms the sense 
of Scripture. Definitions of faith are sometimes objected 
to as merely " inferential," as mere ** interpretations " of 
the facts recorded in the Gk)spels.' But such definitions are 
absolutely inevitable as soon as the faith of the Church 

* Summa, ^ 1. 2. 

' The doctrine of the Trinity as indicated in Scriptnre is discussed by 
Angnstine, de Trin, lib. i. 
' See Hatch, Hibberi Lectures, for an exposition of this idea. 
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is challenged by philosophical inquiry, and she endeavours 
to apprehend intellectually a revelation which primarily 
commends itself to the heart and conscience as spiritual 
truth, and only secondarily needs expression in abstract 
terminology. False doctrine leads to the analysis by the 
Church of her own beliefs, her object being to exclude 
all erroneous presentation of that which is her treasure, 
and which she is fain to guard securely from encroachment. 
While, however, we are dealing with the scriptural 
proof of the doctrine, it is important to remember the 
significance of the moral revelation of God as Love. 
The human intellect, indeed, without actually anticipat- 
ing the Christian doctrine, is prepared to recognise its 
luumony with the highest reason. Accordingly, analogies 
have been found for the possibility of a Trinity in Unity 
in the facts of human consciousness and personality — 
analogies which were suggested by the teaching of Plato 
and his followers, and which have found favour in every 
age of Church history.^ It has been increasingly recog- 
nised that the mysteries of the Divine existence find 
their counterpart in man, who is made in the Divine 
image, and science has made it intelligible that the 
highest type of life is that which is most highly differ- 
entiated. It has also been customary to adduce the 
many parallels to the Christian doctrine supplied by 
Oriental religions, which, like the speculations of Gre^ 
thought, indicate "necessities of thought which the 
Christian Godhead satisfied." * But the ground of Trini- 

^ See Plato, J20p. ix. 588, etc. ; and cp. AugostiDe, de TVm. viii. 10, 
iz. 2, etc.; Ccftf, xlii 11 ; Petav. de Incam, 2. W. § 8. For a yalnable 
modem analyaia of personality in its bearing on the doctrine, see Illing- 
worth, Bamptan Ledures, esp. lect. viii (cp. note 27). 

* Fairbaim, Cfhrist in Mod, TJuol. p. 896. Dr. Fairbaim weU remarks 
that in Qreek speculation we see 'Hboogbt feeling after some mode of 
breaking up, as it were, the solitude of Deity, and saving Him from the 
impotence which olingp to a mere isolated absolute." Thus we may con- 
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tarian belief Ib to be found rather in the moral revelation 
of Grod. It msLj be said, in fact, that the Christian 
doctrine of God has been more intelligentlj grasped and 
stated in proportion as metaphysical conceptions have 
been displaced by ethical ideas. The moral conscious- 
ness of man gives us the most trustworthy guidance as 
to the being and character of God. The doctrine of the 
Trinity coheres with the revelation of Divine love. 
Love must imply relationships, and only if there be such 
internal relationships in God, can we conceive of Him 
as self-sufficing, as ever-blessed independently of created 
life. It is significant that Origen, with his abstract 
monistic idea of God, represented the act of creation as 
eternal; only so could the idea of self -imparting love 
be represented as an essential element in the Divine 
Being. But the doctrine of Divine love at once sug- 
gests a life of moral relationships, of communication, 
reception, and participation. Thus God realises His own 
personality as loving, in possessing an eternal object of 
love worthy of Himself, — a coessential and perfect image 
of Himself; and the life of intercommunion finds its 
consummation and completeness in a mutual participa- 
tion by Father and Son in a third Person, who is a 
supremely worthy object of mutual love, and is the 
living interpreter of each to other. 

Such is the train of thought which we connect chiefly 
with the name of Augustine,^ who, by analysing the 
concept of love, finds an analogy for the notion of a Trinity 
in Unity. As he tersely summarises the argument, Trtni- 
taUm vides si earUatem vide^ But another theologian 
is, perhaps, specially conspicuous in connection with this 

nect together Plato's ld4ai, the Stoic X^yof, and the Gnoetio eroiw. On 
Oriental religions, see Wordsworth, Bampion LedureSf no. ii. 

1 de Trin, esp. yi. 7, viii. 12, iz. % Op. Sartorins, Doetnns ff JHoine 
Love, chap. i. 
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doctrine, Or^ory of Nyssa, who endeavours to face the 
problem of distinct personalities within the one Divine 
essence. The question is why the analysis of human 
consciousness should suggest the notion of distinct per- 
sonality ? To this Or^ory answers by insisting that all 
relationships within the Deity must be living ; and to be 
living in the highest sense they must be personal God 
has life in Himself. All that is included in His Being 
is and must be life. Accordingly, argues Or^ory, the 
Logos in Grod corresponds to His nature. The Logos in 
man partakes of the transitoriness and nothingness of a 
mortal nature. But '*the immortal and ever-existent 
nature possesses a Logos who is eternal and has personal 
subsistence " ; and if the Logos lives, and, indeed, is the 
Life itself, He must possess will and power to effect His 
purpoea By the same line of argument Gregory 
demonstrates the existence of a Spirit in God. In man 
nrv€VfM is the necessary accompaniment of "koyo^. So in 
God there is a Spirit inseparable from the Logos, which, 
like the Logos itself, exists as a person having will and 
energy.^ 

It may be said that this reasoning falls far short of 
the point at which it can be called an ontological proof. 
But it may be taken as a good illustration of the attempt 
to grapple with a theological problem which far transcends 
any power of logical analysis. It must be again repeated 
that such speculations as those of Augustine and Gregory 
are only intended to give some form of rational expression 
to facts which are immediate matters of Christian experi- 

^ See Cat, oral, mag, i., ii. Aug. d» Trin. vi. 7, argnee that the Spirit 
of God being Lore is a wubtianctf for '' God is Love." '' If love is not a 
substance," he asks, " how is God Love t " Op. tl 11: " Ubi est prima et 
snmma vita, oui non est aliud viyere et alind esse, sed idem est esse et 
vivere : et primus ac snmmus inteliectus, cui non est aliud viyere et aliud 
intelligere, sed id quod est intelligere, hoc yiyere, hoc ease est, nuum 
omnia." 
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ence; tbey are attempts to explain intuitionB of Ohristian 
consciousness, and we have no right to complain if tbej 
do not satisfy the critical reason.^ It will, in short, be 
understood that while the doctrine of the Trinity seems 
to satisfy anticipations of the natural reason, it plainly 
transcends its capacity ; while its mystery seems to be 
reflected in the moral consciousness of man, the existence 
of different faculties does not carry us all the way to the 
thought of personal distinctions ; finally, while it corre- 
sponds, as it certainly does, to the destiny and needs of 
man, it is altogether independent of human speculation. 
Thus the distinction usually made between the '* Economic 
Trinity " and the " Trinity of Essence "• is of real import- 
ance if it be understood to imply that the mode of the 
Divine existence cannot be explored by our &culties. 

The following is a brief summary of the systematic 
doctrine of the Trinity taught by the Church : — 

A. The Unity in IMnity. Christian teachers take as 
their starting-point the unity of God (jAovctpxUt). There 
is one and only one Divine essence (ovala^ ^vo-i?), 
which is indivisibla The entire fulness of the one 
undivided essence of Godhead, with all its attributes, 
subsists in each Person of the blessed Trinity.' In the 
phraseology of the two Dionysii, rpia^ eh iMvafr)(iav 
avyK€il)aXaiovTai. A strong statement of the ^ovapxf^ is 
given by Athanasius, Orai. c. Avian, iv. 1. In Augustine's 
statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, the appearance 
of tritheism is expressly excluded by the formula non 
tree Decs sed unum Deum dieimus. . . . Trinitas untts 
Deus (de Trin. v; 9, 12, etc.). 

^ Cp. Aug. dc Trtn. ii. 1. 

* Tp6ros r^ dwoKoK^ttn and rp6ros rip ^d/^€w%, Cp. Martenaen, 
Dogm, §55. 
' The word rplat is first found in Theophilus, ad AutoL ii. 15. 
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B. The Trinity in Unity. The final form of statement 
is that in God there is one substance, but three Persons or 
Hypostases ; three modes of subsistence (rpoiroi inrdp^€»^) 
of the one undivided Divine essence ; fiia ovtrla iv rpiaiv 
{nroaTd<r€aiV. 

We should notice at the outset the limitations of the 
word person. Aquinas says that as a term it is " con- 
venient/' but cannot be applied to God in the same 
sense as to creatures, but only in a more transcendent 
sense {excdUnUori modo)} As applied to human relations 
'' a person " means a self-conscious, limited, circumscribed, 
separately-acting being. It is very possible that our use 
of the term is too rigid, and that we are apt to overrate 
the exdusiveness of personality.* The mystery of original 
sin may well restrain us from over-confident statements 
on this point. But in relation to the Godhead the term 
'' person " means something between (a) mere manifesta- 
tion or personation, and (p) the independent, exclusive 
individuality of a human being. 

It is a keen sense of the inadequacy of the expression 
that leads Augustine to apologise for it Thus in the de 
Trimtate^Y, 10, he observes that human language labours 
under great difficulty in answering the question. What 
are the three Divine Persons? Dictum est tamen tres 
pereofUB, non tU iUnd dteereturf sed ne taceretur} The 
fact is, as Augustine remarks, that there is no '' special 
name" that expresses what the Divine Three are {de 

^ Sumnw, L 29. 8. 

' Gp. Strong, MomuU fff Thuilogy^ p. 250 ; Dorner, Ttrwon ttf ChriU^ 
div. i. vol. ii. pp. 82, 88. 

' de Trin. vii. 7, 8, 9, viii. 1, where the same thought is emphatically 
repeated. Op. Bioh. de S. Victor, de Trin, iy. 1: "Hon facile eapit 
humana intelligentia, at possit esse plus quam nna persona nbi non est 
plos qnam una sabstantia . • . Nam si qnis velit personie nomen nib 
eommuni et propria aeeepUone intelligere, nnUo modo putet plures peracmaa 
stUf ea aeeeptiane inteUeotas posse subsistere in onitate substantie." 
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Trin. viL 7) : " the excellencj of the Deitj surpasses 
the power of ordinary speech." And whatever the term 
" person " may imply, Scripture points to certain truths 
which limit the application and define the sense of the 
term. For the Persons of the Trinity are described as 
TMiiwiUy inclusive. We may well believe that in the 
domain of spirit, distinctions of person do not necessarily, 
as in the finite material world, imply mutual exclu- 
siveness.^ Scripture plainly teaches that the Three 
Divine Persons are in one another by mutual indwell- 
ing.' "Where one hypostasis of the Trinity," says 
Chrysostom, " is present, the whole Trinity is present ; 
for it is inseparably united, and conjoined together with 
the utmost exactnes&"' There is an ''inseparable 
operation" of the Three Persons which leads to the 
result that frequently the attributes belonging to all are 
ascribed to eacL^ In later theology, as in John Damascene, 
the term applied to this absolute intercommunion is 
vepvxp^pfiav; (coinherence), which, expresses the scriptural 
doctrine that the Son is in the bosom of the Father, and 
the Spirit is in Ood.^ 

On the other hand, though the Three Persons of the 
Holy Trinity thus interpenetrate and include each the 

1 Cp. Dorner, Pnrmm f^f Chfixiy diy. i. vol. ii. p. 88. 

* See, 0.|f., S. Jo. ziy. 10, 11. Op. Ath. OraX, c Arian* iii. 1. 
' Ohiys. Ham, in Bp, ad Horn, yiii. 10. 

* Aug. ds Trin, i. 26. 

■SeeS. Jo. i 18; IGor. ii. 11, and op. Ath. Orurf. e. ^r. ii. 41, iii. 3, 4 ; 
KewmMi, Athan, Treaiiie$^ yol. ii. p. 72. There ie doubt as to the 
deriyatlon of wt^xJtpnais, which may be derived from x'^f*^'*' ui the eenee 
of "move" (comfTuotv, a'mbuiaTe)^ or in that of "contain" (copers, 
coniinen), Petayins decides that both senses are combined in re/Hxc^/n^rtf 
tuiiii umA in $€o\oyia : for the Divine Three both mntnally pervade each 
other (oircaminMSsio), and contain or rest in each other (drcnminsessio). 
In relation to BeoKoyU, however, Petavins prefers drcuminaeatio (from 
9edere) as expressing the repose of the blessed Persons in each other, a 
term best represented perhaps by the English eoinkertnee (de Ineam. 
iv. 14). Op. Bnll, Dtf. Fid. Nie. part it 0. ix. sub fin. 
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other, each Person has His own special property (liiortf^, 
proprieias). Accordingly the Oappadooian Fathers GregoTj 
and Basil speak of each Person as having an tSiirtf^ 
j(apaieTiipl^ova'a or a huij>opd. The Divine essence sub- 
sists in each under a different mode. Thus the property 
of the Father iBtobeof nans (ayewijirla)] of the Son to be 
of (he Father (yewrfai^)] of the Holy Spirit to proceed 
front the Father and the Son {iieiropewnsiy^ The doctrine, 
however, of the vept/xmpffai^ remains a safeguard of the 
Divine unity, as implying within the Godhead ''an 
ineffable and incomprehensible both communion and dis- 
tinction." 

We now pass to the Latin and Greek equivalents of 
the term " person." As we have seen, the formula which 
under the influence of the Cappadodan Fathers ultimately 
prevailed was fiia oxfcla i» rpUn,v viroardaeaiv. These 
Fathers practically created the scientific terminology of 
the Athanasian doctrine, and it should be noted that the 
sense which the two famous words ovcla and inrotrraai^ 
ultimately received was a balanced and mediating one. 
oMa received a sense midway between abstract being 
and concrete (individual) being, but inclined to the 
former ; {nroarcun^ finally received a connotation between 
''person" in the exclusive individual sense and "attribute" 
or " personation " (the so-called modalistic view), but with 
an inclination to the former sensa 

Ovcia, — ^This term had a history in heathen specula- 
tion before it was adopted by the Church. 

Plato had used the word to denote the "idea" or 
" form " the inherence of which in an individual object 
makes it what it is. The ovcia of a thing is thus 
h iicaaTov rxrfxaveu 6p, and is logically prior to the thing 
itself. Aristotle is not quite consistent in his use. At 
times he inclines to the Platonic conception : oifo-ia is 

^ See abore, p. 48. 
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the /oTTTi or ideal esamce of an object (ro 6Z809 rh hov 
Metaph, vL 11; cp. vL 1). In another passage he defines 
olfcia as an individual concrete tubstance ; a sensible 
vuUerial thmg {irav tr&fAa ^jhtikov iJLere)(pv (Tco^ oiala tuf 
etffi de an. iL 1. 3). It is this latter usage which is 
developed by the Stoics, who denote bj oiala the material 
part (i\fi) of a thing.^ Thus the visible universe is 
r^arded as the ovaia of Grod; and sometimes ovala 
seems simply to mean the " matter " of which the uni- 
verse consists. With the Stoics ova-ia is practically equiva- 
lent to a&fAo, We see the influence of this Stoic concep- 
tion in Tertullian. The later Platonists, on the other 
hand, regard ovcla as the summum genvs (yiva^ ro 
yepiKtirarov), the real permanent world of intelligible 
essences or ideas, as opposed to the world of pheno- 
mena (Plato, Soph, 246 C, vor/rh Srra ical aawfjMra 
€]!Sf7 . . . rfflf aKffd^vi)v owriav elva* — an interesting 
passage, describing the "war of giants'* between 
materialists and idealists as to the nature of oifaCa\ 
It may be noticed that, speaking broadly, the effect of 
usage had been to widen the sense of od<r^, and make 
it more generic* 

Ova-ia, with other terms, passes into theology through 
the Gnostics (Iron. L 5. 1), and the Platonistic sense tends 
to prevaiL In pseudo-Dionysius (de Div. nam. 5), the 
idealistic view is carried to the extreme point ; Ood is there 
described as vvepowrM^, and it is even denied that oiKrla 
can be predicated of the Divine Being.' Others were 
content with denying that the ova-la of God could be 
defined. But practically it was necessary to admit that 

* Orig. de ortU, 27 : oi^la 4<rrlw 4 rptimi tu¥ 6map UXii (quoted by Bigg, 
Chriaian PlatonUta 0/ AleaBondria, p. 164 note). 

'See Hatch, Hibbert Ledures, pp. 269 ff. Bigg, le. pp. 163-165. 
Fairbftirn, Chrisi tfi Mod, Theol, p. 86. 

' Such was the opinion of Gelens. See Orig. c, CeU, Ti. 64, ap. Bigg, 
Le. p. 170. 
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as Qod is, there must be some ov<rla of Him, unique, 
immutable, and incommunicabla^ 

'T^ooToirt?. — This word also seems to have been 
introduced into theology bj Onostic writers (Iren. i. 
6. 4), and was not without a history. Its fundamental 
idea is ''reality." Thus Aristotle (de Mundo, iv. 21), 
opposes that which exists xar efjufxtatv (apparenilj/), to 
that which exists Kaff vvoaTatnv (in reaiUy). In Stoic 
usage inrooTtun^ was equivalent to ovtria, and so in the 
earliest ecclesiastical use the two words appear to be 
synonymous. Thus inroarao'i^ is found in the sense of 
ovaia in Dionysius of Borne, in a passage repudiating 
those who sever the Qodhead into three separate hypostases 
and three Deities,* and this interchange of the two words 
lingered long into the period of the Arian controversy : 
even Gregory of Nyssa still uses the words as synonym- 
ous.' But at an early stage there arose a tendency to 
discriminate, and to restrict inr6<rra<ns to the Divine 
Persons. This tendency appeared first at AJexandria,^ 
and though Athanasius at first uses the terms as equi- 
valent,'^ his later usage seems to suggest the distinction 
afterwards fixed by the Cappadocian Fathers.* 

For a cathoUc agreement in this final distinction was 
necessitated by the confusion which the Arian troubles 
introduced. The phrase rpei^ inroardo'ei^ was danger- 
ous BO long as the word vrroaratn^ was synonymous 
with oifcia, as " dividing the substance " of Deity. 

^ Aug. de Tfin. ▼. 8. 

' ap. Bontb, JUl, Saer, iii p. 878 ; cp. 888. 

'The creed bide us speak of the Logos iw od^l^ and the Spirit 4w 
twwrrdati {OrtU, eat, mag, iv. 8. fin). The Nioene symbol is another 
instance in point — in the anathemas, 4^ Mpat ^orrdffetn 4 o^(af. Cp. 
Ath. Or<U, e. Arian, u. 88, iy. 1. But see Basil, ^. cxxy. 

^ Orig. in Joh, tract 8 ; Dion. Alex. ap. Bouth, JRel, Saer, iii. 897. 

^e,g. Oral, c Arian, iii. 66, iv. ]. 

* See passages quoted by Hatch, ffibbert Lectures, p. 276 note. 
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AthanasiuB had already antdoipated the work of diflcrimina- 
tion : ovaia, he taught, was the oommon undifferentiated 
substance of Deity ; viroirraa'i^ was Deity existing in a 
personal mode, the substance of Deity with certain 
special properties {oitala fierh rivc^v liimfuirtov). The 
Council of Alexandria, held in 362 after the death of 
Constantius, was important as marking an attempt to 
adjust the confusions and difficulties produced by the 
divergence which had grown up between East and West 
It offered an opportunity for explanation of the chief 
terms in dispute : oiAoovtr 10^ was cleared of all Sabellian 
connotation ; the phrase rpw inrooTcurei^ was sanctioned 
as an allowable mode of speech, though not without pro- 
test on the part of some prominent Western bishops. 
Ultimately the Nicene formula was recommended as a 
standard, and the use of other phraseology was dis- 
couraged. The work of this council was supplemented 
by the labours of the three great Cappadocian Fathers, 
Basil and the two Gregories. Starting from the o/iao- 
ovaiov, they elaborated the terminology which finally 
became accepted throughout the East: ida oifcia^ rpeh 
{nrocTdaeviy or fUa owria tv rplaiv vniHrrd(r€(nv. In a 
later age the accepted distinction between the terms 
was clearly stated by John of Damascus {de Orth.fid. 
iiL 6) in the following passage, which embodies the 
results arrived at by the Cappadodans : — 

KOivov ii oiala &^ elBa^' fkepucov Bk 17 inroaraai^' i» 
ifccurrp r&v ofioe^S&v inroardaetov reXeia ^ oifcia iark 
Bio ovBi Sm^povciv oKKi^Xtov ai viroaTdaei^ tear owrtav, 
dXXit Karh rh av/ifiefiriKOTa, inva itm rh j((BtpaxTrfpiaritciL 
ISuifuiTa, xal yap rr^v vrrocraaiv opl^ovrtu ovalav f/terii 
avpfiefiriicormv . . . &ar€ ih KOiviv fJLerh '^ov IBid^ovra^ 
€)(ei ^ inroaraai^ ieal to xaO* iavr^ {nrapfai* ^ oiala 
ik Koff iavrifv ov^ {Hl>urTaTai iXS^ iv ralk {nraardaeai 
0€(op€ir(u, 

YOh. n. — 17 
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^uo-fv. — In relation to 0€o\oyla, <f>vai^ became iden- 
tified in the fourth century with ovata, from which it 
had been originally distinct;^ thus Gregory of Nyssa 
appears to use the terms as synonymous (Orat. eat. 3). 
It should be also observed that, as applied to the God- 
head, both ovala and ff^va^ tended to acquire the meaning 
person} 

Latin Equivalents, — At Alexandria in 362 an effort 
was made, as we have seen, to remedy the confusion 
produced by the divergent phraseology of the East and 
the West. In the West two words were in ordinary use, 
to both of which objections might be urged. 

The word substantia* was practically introduced by 
Tertullian as the equivalent of otfala. Tertullian uses 
the term in the Stoic sense of ro {nroKetfiivov, i.e. the 
substratum of things, the basis of real existence. As 
such, substantia implies corporeity ; and Tertullian does 
not hesitate, as we have seen, to ascribe a kind of cor- 
poreity even to spirit^ From the fact, however, that 
siuibsitantia was the Latin equivalent of the two words 
ovaia and {nroaraat^^ an ambiguity arose which was 
serious in proportion as the Eastern inclination to dis- 
criminate these terms became more marked. Accordingly, 
recourse was had to another term, also apparentiy first 
adopted by Tertullian,^ namely, perstma. 

The term persona was derived from Eoman law, 

^ See, €,g,^ Ath. Orat, c Ariofn, iii. 65. 

s This point aoquireB importanoe in relation to Cyril's funona phnae, 
l»la ^69tt ToO X670V. 

' Eaaentia was a synonym for mAtianHa^ bnt mnoh leas freqnent ( Ang. de 
Trin, ▼. 9) : Aug. giyes reasons for preferring U9entia, ibid, vii. 10. The 
introduction of the word estewtia is traoed by Seneoa to Gioero. 

^ See adv, Hermog. 84-86 ; adv, Ptax, viL, iz. ; de came Chr, zi etc. 
Gp. Fairbaim, Christ in Mod. Thed. pp. 96-98. 

'See Hatch, JIiM)eH Lectures, p. 277 note. Cp. Cic. Pro. CfiuetU. 
zzix. etc 
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meaning any ** party " to a suit or contract having 
legal duties and rights; it thus came to mean '*an 
individual" or ''person" in the modern sense. The 
older Greek school had agreed with the Latins in using 
the phrase rpla irpoawira. During the latter part of the 
fourth century, however, the phrase appeared to be open 
to the objection that it was capable of a Sabellian con- 
struction. Thus the Eastern theologians preferred 
inroaraa-i^ as implying distinct and independent sub- 
sistence; while the Latins continued to use persona, 
with the effect, indeed, that in the East its equivalent 
irpoavmov} though hesitatingly employed, yet remained 
a recognised synonym for xrn^araai^, 

Augustine pointed out the differences between the 
Greek and Latin terminology, and concluded by adopting 
trespersofUB as more suitable than the older tree siLbstatUiof. 
He also declares that the terms essentia and svbskmtia 
were in his time of comparatively recent appearance 
in theological terminology, and that the older Latin 
writers had used instead the word natura (i^va-K)} The 
recognised Latin phrase is accordingly wna substantia, tree 
perscmoe. 

C. The doctrine of subordination (inroraytf rd^e^) as 
taught by the Nicene theology. 

The Father (6 0e6^, avroOeo^) is the fountain-head or 
root of Deity (irtfyii or pt^a rfj^ Oeomfrosi), The Son 
and the Spirit, though coetemal and coequal, are sub- 
ordinate in rank, because the Divine essence in them is 
derived from the Father. So in the language of Nicene 
theologians the Father alone is dyhjnjro^, the Son is 
yipvfjTo^ : the Father is oiTio?, the Son alruiTd^ : the 
Father is 6 0e6^ ; the Son is of Divine essence (deov). 

^ Tlp6<r<arop is fast foand in Hippol. e, Noet, 14 ; Philoe, ix. 12. 
*(ieTrw,Y. 10, vii. 7, 11. 
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This doctrine is implied in the language of the creed, ^«k 
iic ^«T09, &609 i/c d€ov} As the original sonrce of the 
Son's Deity, the Father may be termed " greater " than 
the Son.' So far the Nicene theology recognises the sub- 
ordinatianist ideas which had prevailed, and had been 
carried to excess, in third century writers. Athanasius, 
for example, insists on the ministerial office of the Son 
in creation, and in this connection applies to Him the 
scriptural title of the Lord's Hand (x^ip^^ Fourth 
century theology in fact assigns to the Father a pre- 
dominance, but the tendency was towards a complete 
equalisation of the Divine hypostases.^ This tendency, 
it should be observed, was mainly due to a change in men's 
conception of God. So long as the Platonistic conception 
of God as the absolute Monad, the transcendent cause and 
source of all existence, generally prevailed, it was natural, 
and indeed logically necessary, to insist on the pre- 
eminence of the Father as the fount of Deity. But the 
more ethical doctrine of Augustine lays stress on the oo- 
etemal Deity of the three Divine Persons; on the fact 
that the very idea of Qod as Love involves a Triune 
Being. At the same time the conception of the oo- 

^ Hil. de Trin, ▼. 89 : " Quod emm Deus est, ez Deo est" Greg. Kaz. 
OnU, xxix. 3 : ixeWtw [icrtw, h,e, 4k roC IIar/)6f] e< mU ii^ fur ixwom. 
Ath. OraL c Ar. iii. 85 : Ixw^ iXStat 6 *Ti6( & lxe«« ra^roG Ilarpdr ^ec. 
Gp. ibid. 86. Aug. ds Trin. iy. 29 : *'TotiTU divinitatla, Tel «i melius 
dioitur deitatifl, principium Pater est" 

* a Jo. ziv. 28. The Father is "greater,** rf rft dpxAt «al r^ olrlat 
\6ytfi. The subordination is a rd^it not of time, but involved in the 
relationship of oause and effect Such subordination is entirely com- 
patible with equality of essence and migesty (rd 6/Unfio^ r^ ^ion)^ 
Bas. e. Eun. i. 25. Chrys. hom, in Ep, ad Phil. p. 246 A : firaror r6 moC 
Ilarpdf twoiM iffi^oi r& rp€<rpttd roO TLarp^' x^f 7^ roCrov rdrra iA 
abrd iffTi rf UaiHL Aug. de Tnn. iv. 27 seqq. 

'See OraL e. Ar. iL 81, 77; iv. 26. The Arians preferred the 
non-scriptural term 6pyapow (Newman, Athanatian Treatises, vol. ii« 
p. 142). 

* See the catena of passages coUected by Bp. Westoott on S. Jo« xiv. 28, 
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inherence {'ir^pi/xwfyqavi), and of the inseparable will and 
operation of the blessed Persons, tended towards the 
same result In the Western theology, represented by 
Augustine and the Athanasian symbol, we find that the 
older idea of *' subordination " has almost disappeared. 
The Father stands higher than the Son only in being 
ingenerate;^ the Son is inferior only in having as- 
sumed human nature in the Incarnation.^ Further, 
the insistance on the dual procession of the Holy Spirit 
prepares the way for the recognition of an absolute 
equality of the Father and the Son, such as is implied 
in the Western addition of the FiiiogvjR to the creed.' 
There was evidently a dose connection between the single 
procession and the ante-Nicene subordinatianism. Further 
development of the doctrine of God led to the more 
scriptural mode of statement which is found in the 
Western Creed. 

D. The doctrine of the Divine generation (7^10/170-^9). 
The "generation" of the Son means that intemporal 
act or process of Divine self-communication by which 
the Godhead of the Father reproduces itself in the Son. 

The ante-Nicenes maintained that the yivptfo'i^ of the 
Son was " necessary," but not in a mechanical or fatalistic 
sense. It was to protest against this latter idea that 
they spoke of the Son as begotten by an act of vrill 
{0€\i]a-€i). On the other hand, Athanasius insists that 
the Son is a Son by nature (^i/cei) : ^ the fact being that 
in the Gh)dhead freedom and necessity coincide, for God 

^ Aug. de Trin. iv. 81 : "Pater enim solus ita Dens est, ut non sit 
ex Deo." 

' de Trin, iL 2. Aug. insists *' minorem Filium in assnmpta creatnra " ; 
so ibid. iy. 26. 

* de TriA. iy. 29. Cp. tract, in Joh, xcix. 8. The addition FUia^pue 
found its way into the oreed after the Council of Toledo, a.d. 589. 

^ Ath. Orat, e, Ar, iL 17, 4>vaiKii yiwwipru ; 24, ^ei vl6$. 
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ever acts according to the law of His own perfection.^ 
The act of generation cannot be represented by any 
human or physical analogies ; ' it implies neither physical 
afifection nor division of the Divine substance.' It is an 
inner movement, the spring of which lies in the eternal 
goodness and love of GkxL Consequently, as Athanasius 
teaches, Fatherhood belongs eternally to the essence of 
God. The mode of the Divine gennesis is therefore 
inscrutable and inefiGsible ; ^ and the effect of the images 
habitually employed by the Fathers — flight and its 
radiance, fountain and stream, root and plant — ^is not 
only to exclude all material and corporeal ideas in 
relation to so high a mystery, but to discourage 
speculation or attempts at explanation. In the careful 
language of Pearson : '' The essence of God is incorporecd, 
spiritual, and indivisible, and therefore His nature is really 
communicated ... by a total and plenary communi- 
cation. . . . The Divine essence, being by reason of 
its simplicity not subject to division, and in its infinity 
incapable of multiplication, is so communicated as not 
to be multiplied ; insomuch that He who proceeds by 
that communication has not only the same nature, 
but is also the same God. The Father God and the 
Word God ... Abraham one man, Isaac another man; 
not so the Father one God, and the Word another, but 

^ This moral conception of the yhnnfcit distingniahee the Catholics from 
the Arians. Athanasius is not afraid to use inconsistent eoepresHoTis in 
defence of the point Thas, Orat, c. Ar. iii. 68, he says, 9ete od 
fimiMic€i dXXa 0lJ<r« t^ fJior ^« A6yor ; but in iiL 66, 9cX6/icv6t ^^rt 
xapik Tov Uarp&s, Ibid, Affxep dya$^ dec jra2 r^ ^t^ei, oCriat dec y^wrnruc^ 

* Ath. Orat, e. Ar. i. 28, yerrf odx ^ ol Sjf6p<aroi ytpvCt^i,^ y^^i fUrroi 
iff $t6s. Cyr. Hieros. Cat, xi, 7, rveOfut 6 $€^, irycv/jtariicij ^ T^myo^cv, Jt.r.X. 

» Orat, c. Ar. t 17, rd yiwinj/Aa od rd$ot o^ /upur/JtSs l<m ri^ ^vaLimpiits 
iKelpTft o*«r(oi. IlritU ii. 86, ydmmf/M riXetow 4k rtketov. Ibid. iii. 67, /SovXf} 
fwo-a Kol d\7i$Qt ^6ff€i yimrtifuk, Cp. Newman, Arians, pb 160. 

* Cp. the language of early writers, quoted voL'i. p. 812. 
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the Father and the Word both the same God." ^ The 
one Grodhead is common to the three Persons by simple 
identity, iderUitcUe, ut loquurUwr seholcB, simpliei (Petav. 
de Incam. v. 5. 5). 

In earlier ante-Nicene writings, the word yhnnja-i^ 
was freely used to denote four moments, so to speak, in 
the being of the Son of (rod.^ Language became more 
precise in later times, and it was recognised that there 
were two '' generations '' of the Son, — the first, the intem- 
poral Divine yiwfiat^; the second, the assumption of 
human nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin.' 
And a distinction was made between the different 
terms used to denote the eternal Sonship and the 
Incarnation. As (Jod, the Son is y&nniTih or yevvtfOek, 
" begotten " from all eternity : He is yevptj^M cttBiov, 
yivpfffia IBiov 1% ova-la^.^ These phrases imply the 
truth of the derivation of the Son's essence. He is 
'' generate " as being the Son of (rod. But being very 
(Jod, the Son is also " increate " (affivrfro^, ie. ov woitjOek). 
Athanasius points. out that the idea of Divine Sonship 
excludes the idea of a temporal beginning of existence or 
creation (yivea-i^). Accordingly it was sometimes said that 
the Son was " increately generate " (0761^019 yewrp-o^). 

As man, on the other hand, the Son is a creatura 
He is yepffro^, ictmttov, or voifjro^ (cp. S. Jo, L 18, cAp^ 
iyevero ; PhiL ii 7, yepofjteva^). " The word yeviaOai^" 
says Athanasius, " we assign to the manhood of the Son 

' On the Creed, art iL pp^ 237-247 (and notes). Gp. Ath. deNic Def, : 
" Hen in their time become fathers of many ohildren, but God who is 
individual is Father of the Son without being parted or affected, for there 
is neither loss nor gpdn to the immaterial, as in the case of men ; and 
being simple in His nature, He gives absolutely and utterly all that He 
is, and thereby is Father of one only Son" (Newman, Ath, TnatiHs, 
vol. i. p. 27). 

' See voL i. p. 286. 

' See, e»g., Fifth (Council, anath. 2 (ap. Petav. de Incam, L 9. 9). 

^ Ath. OnU. e. Ar. L 9, 29, etc. 
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which is created, and came into being." ^ For creation 
(voifjo'i^) is an outwardly directed, free act of Divine 
will bringing a substance out of nothing ; whereas the 
generation {yewtfo'is;) implies an internal, necessary pro- 
cess within the Godhead, the Father's eternal communi- 
cation of essence to the Son.^ 

It is noticeable that Athanasius persistently de- 
precates the use of technical language, on the ground 
that it is nonH9cripturaL He would prefer to speak of 
God under His revealed title of " Father '' as directly 
implying a Divine and essential Sonship.' And this 
suggests a remark which is of importance in view of 
modem theories as to the ** development " of the Christian 
creed. Nothing is more striking in the writings of the 
Nicene period than the anxiety to avoid innovations in 
the creed of Christendom. It has been justly said : '* If 
the Catholics used new terms, they did so in order to 
guard old beliefs. . . . From Athanasius to Gregory of 
Nazianzus there comes an unbroken appeal to Holy 
Scripture and catholic tradition, which repels the un- 
worthy suspicion that the great Nicene teachers were 
guilty of consciously tampering with the ancient faith." ^ 
In the treatise which may be said to have exercised most 
influence on the Athanasian Creed, the de Trimtate of 
Augustine, we certainly find a remarkable effort of 
Christian reason, but reason moving deliberately within 

^ Ath. Orai, e. Ar, i. 25 and 60. So the body of CliriBt is called veliy/ia, 
{Ep. adJSpiet, ix.). See also OrtU. e. Ar. ii. 8, 12, 46. 

* The tendency to apply the term dyiwwiirof to the Son, though defen- 
sible, was soon abandoned, dyhwifros being reserved for the Father. See 
Kewman, Ath, TrMiiaes, i. p. 61. Op. Domer, JPienon qf Christ, div. L 
rol. ii. p. 807. 

* See Orai. c, Ar. i. 88, 84 ; iii. 8. de Decret. Nic % 80 {Ath. TreaiUes^ 
I p. 52). 

* Swete, The ApasOea' Cfreed, p. 88. 
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the lines of Scriptura ** Men/' 8878 Augostino, " have 
gone astray because they have lacked diligence in the 
scmtiny and study of the whole range of Scripture."^ 
Here lies the point What we see in the progressive 
effort of the Church to adjust and perfect its terminology, 
is not the unrestricted tendency to speculate in matters 
of faith, but the deliberate endeavour to embrace in a 
coherent and intelligible system the entire revelation of 
Grod contained in Scriptura It cannot be too often 
repeated that Christian theology was not the outcome of 
metaphysical subtlety, but "arose, like all other human 
thought, in meditation upon a fact of experience — ^the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ" ' It is fair, however, 
to acknowledge that the recurrence to Scripture becomes 
more decided a habit in the West than in the East, 
and Augustine is specially conspicuous in this respect 
Owing to his influence the Scriptures practically received 
a position in the life of the Church more prominent in 
the West than in the East, the speculative temper being 
less actively developed in the West' In any case the 
result was that Scripture perpetually controlled and 
regulated the development of dogma: New Testament 
thoughts and reminiscences checked the tendency to 
over-definition, at least during the period when under stress 
of conflict Christology was receiving its final dogmatic 
form, namely, the period between the fourth and 
seventh centuries. 

Hamack observes that in the West there was, as a 
rule, only a limited amount of speculation on the doctrine 
of the Trinity.^ The Divine unity, he says, was the 

^ de Trin, L 14: ''Etrayenint homines miDos diligenter scrutuites 
▼el intuentee tiniveraam aeriem Scripturamm." Op. iii. 22. 
' Illingworthi Bampion Ledwru^ p. 11. 
'Hamaek, Orwndr. tUr Bogm. i ZO, 9,fin.\ cp. |29. 
« Ibid. § 39, p. 189. 
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dogmatic baais ; the distiiiction of the Persons tended ta 
become formal, and was stated with a kind of l^al pre- 
cision. Augustine's great work may be said to give 
expression to this conception of the Divine Trinity. It 
is quite true that the analogies adduced by Augustine 
from the phenomena of consciousness are of a " modalis- 
tic" kind, i.e. they emphasise rather the relationships 
of the Three Persons to one another than the distinct- 
ness of their hypostatic subsistence. Augustine is more 
concerned to sustain monotheism than to insist, as earlier 
writers had done, on the distinct functions of the 
different Persons. The enduring influence of Augus- 
tine's work on later theology can only be explained when 
we consider that the de Trinitate was an attempt to find 
expression for the facts of spiritual experience ; it was 
not a mere effort to formulate a philosophical tradition.^ 

§ II. The Doctrinb of the Incarnation and 

ITS Terminology 

There are certain technical expressions relating to 
the mystery of the Incarnation which may be briefly 
discussed at this point. 

The Incarnation ' is variously described by the terms 
ivavOpdymjo't^, ivadpKc^a'i^, Ivaapieo^ irapovaia or iwiZfiiUa^ 
a-(OfiaTitcrf nrapowCa (prcesentia corparalis, Aug. de Trin, 
iv. 27), etc. These expressions all imply the union 
(&a>0-£9) of human nature with the Divine in one Divine 
person. They are, of course, mostly derived from S. 
John's Gospel, i 14, o T^yo^ <rap^ iyivero; Verhum 
caro factum est. S. John's phrase ^yipcro does not imply 

^ Hamack says (Orumdr, p. 190) : '* £r selbst nie auf die Trinitat gekom- 
men ware wenn er nieht an die Uberlieferang gebnnden gewesen ware." 

' Op. Ath. Orat. c. Ar, i. 44, 64 ; ii. 6 ; iL 10, etc. A list of terms is 
given by Casanbon on Greg. Nyss. Ep, ad EuaUUh (notes). 
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cawoeman into flesh ; it is obviously to be qualified by 
suoh expressions as ekafieif, iinXa^dperai (Heb. ii 16), 
and so limited iyhfero means the assumptum of a new 
nature, without connoting the abandonment of an exist- 
ing ona S. John's words in fact teach (a) the reality 
of the human nature assumed, a-itp^ meaning the 
entirety of human nature;^ {b) the oneness of the 
person who heeame flesh ; while, at the same time, they 
exclude the idea that the flesh existed before it was 
thus assumed. 

We now come to consider the term of most promi- 
nent importance — tvf0<n% uniiio (later unio^): the union 
of two natures in one person. Before the terminology 
had been precisely fixed the Eastern writers employed 
various synonyms for hmai^ : such as avvohtyi (canventris), 
avphpo/iif 6i9 hoTfjTa^ aiififiwn^ olxopofiiieii, (rvyk/^vta^ 
The general intention of theologians in using these forms 
of expression was to exclude certain other modes of de- 
scribing the connection between the two natures in our 
Lord. Thus ivwri^ is carefully distinguished (a) from 
avpd<f>€ta, canjundian, or o'X'BTtfc^ &/a»<ri9, union of rdaivm^ 
terms in which Nestorius desired to embody his view of 
the relation between the Godhead and manhood in Christ ;' 
(ft) from xpaa-i^ or o-ut^^ctk, blending of the two natures ;^ 

^ Ang. d6 Trin. ii. 11 : "Caro enim pro homine posita est in eo qnod 
ait Verbum caro factum est, sicut et illnd JBt videbit omms earo pariUr 
salutare Dei. Kon enim sine anima Tel sine mente : sed ita omma caro 
ac 81 diceretur omnia homo." 

' Undo was more often used in the West as equivalent to tinita$. The 
unify of Christ's person would thus be unio persofw^ Gp. wno divwitatU 
in Tert. de J2m. IL 

• Cp. p. 71. 

^ On the other hand, it is noticeable that Latin writers frequently use 
miaeeri, mixtwra. See esp. Tert. dc earn, Ch/r, 15, Apdl, 21 ; Gyp. de 
idol, WM, 2 ; Leo, dc noXtti. Serm, 8 ; Aug. ep, ad Fohu., dc Trin, iy. 
16, 80. See also Thomassin, dc Jneam. Verbif iii. 6. v^byKparit is used 
by Gr^. Kaz. Bp. ad Cflcd. 14,6} ad died, ii 2. 
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(c) capicmtn^^ canvemon iaUo flesh of the Divine sub- 
stance ; ((f) airoOema-i^f exaltatum of the manhood to 
Divine rank ; (e) ivoitcffo't^f mere indvMing of Ood in a 
homan nature, — as Augustine says {dt Trin, ii 11), 
** Aliud est enim Verbum in came^ aliud Verbum caro." 

1. The result of the mTSterious union thus deflcribed 
is the person of Christ The oatholic doctrine teaches 
that the union of natures in the incarnate Lord is Aj/po- 
sUUic, i,e. personal, by which is meant that the result of 
the union of natures is (me indivisible person. The union 
is therefore described as hwa-K vwotrrar&Kii or Koff 
inroaraaiPf tvwrt^ ^vtrucif or icarh ^nuaiv^ fpc^ci^ owruiSfi^ 
or tear oifciav, t.e. reo/; resulting in one really sulmsUnff 
being. But the expression which prevailed is Spe^a-^^ Koff 
inroijraauff i,e, union in a person (personalis unitcui).* The 
one person of the Bedeemer is Divine, the Divine nature 
being the seat of His personality. This is the founda- 
tion of all that Christians hope and believe oonoeming 
redemption and the possibility of acceptance with God 
Christ, then, is a Divine Being — the Son of God (<l>va€i 
vw). The redeipptive work. of Christ secures its infinite 
worth, its meritorious efficacy, frem the fact that His* 
person lb Divine. The acts and sufferings of Christ owe 
their transcendent power and value to the fact that they 
are the acts and sufferings of Gkxl. On the other hand, 
the manhood of Christ is impersonal. It had no exist- 
ence before it was assumed by the Logos; and it was 
created in the act by which it was assumed.' Thus it 

^ ^vffuc^ in this oonneotion implies that the anioii is (1) true or real, 
uq. dXi^f, as opposed to the simulated union taught by Nestorios; 
(2) personal, not merely moral or reUtiye. 

' See generally Petay. de Jneam, iiL 4. 

' Jo. Damasc. de orth. fid. iii. 2. : ad yiip rpoihroCTdaTg $ca0'. iavH/if 9v^ 
ilfniOri 6 $t^ \6yos. Ihid. iiL 11, 12 : drapfx^ i^iha^ roC itfurepiw 
^pd/uarof, od xa^' iavrijpf {nroardaaif . . . dXX' ^ rf adroC ^mrrd^vt 
^d/i^ocor. Cp. the older statements of Hippol. c Noel, xv.: oM* i^ ff^ 
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kh is not unusual with the catholic writers to speak of the 

k m manhood of Christ as an aceidefU or instrumeni of the 

^i'A Godhead.^ As Dr. Newman expresses it, " In comparison 

h. of the Divine person who had taken flesh, what He had 

m: taken was not so much a ncUure ... as the svbiianee 

tbx of a manhood which was not substantive." * The human 

(S3 1 nature became personal {hnnroararo^) only by being in- 

[jr; corporated with, assumed by, the person of the Logos.' 

^5 In later theology it is insisted that the personality of 

^i the human nature was extinguished or absorbed by the 

- .. person of the Word,* 

^^ 2. It is important to observe further that while 

.^ theology denies that Christ's riatv/re is composite,* in 






order to guard the absolute int^ity and permanence of 
the two natures. Divine and human, conjoined in the 
person of the Word ; it allows that there is in Christ a 
compositei^erMma/^ {compotiUa hypostasis^ resulting from 
the conjunction of two natures. Our Lord is acknow- 
T lodged to be 0/^ dual fyoUure {hmKovst)^ and consequently 

i $ Ka$* iavT^ dtxBL toO \6yov ihrotfr^nu ^fi^paro dcd t6 ^ A&ytp rV <riWaa'iF 

■^ tx^t^t ^"^^ of L^ ^* ^' ^ : '* Natura nostra non sic asBumpta est nt 

prins creata, post assameretur, aed at ipsa assmnptioiie crearetur." 
^* ^ PetaT. iiL 4, S§ lff» 16. ! ''Adyentitia et aocessionis instar Tslat 

i ' sabstantie acddens." Thus Jo. Damaac applies the yerb rpwrrpix'f^ to 

i;- the manhood of Ohrist We find ahready the phrases ffv/ifitpffx^, 6pya9ow 

, in Ath. OraL e, Ar, ii. 45. Ath. seldom eyen speaks of the manhood as 

a nature (^^<t), and Cyr. Alex, follows Ath. in this point by calling the 
^ Logos alone ^ikrit. Ath. in fact distinguishes in one passage between ^dtf'cr 

and adff^ (OrcU, c Ar, in. 84). Cp. Newman, Ath, Treatiaes, yol. ii. p. 298 f. 

* Ath, TreaHaea, yol. ii. p. 827. 
' Thns the manhood is described sometimes as irepoOrdmrot or ffwvw6c- 

rarof , i,e, ^ a&rf rf tqO 6eoO A670V ^offrdaei ^ocrrSio-a, 
« See pp. 160, 161. 

* See Jo. Damasc. de orth, fid, iiL 8 ; Petay. dA Incam. iii. 14, § 7. 
< Oyr. Hier. OaL iy. 9 ; Greg. Kai. Oral, zzxyiii 15 ; Petay. iiL 15, 

1 7 : *' Kon est imperfectam Dens yerbnm, quia non ut perfioeretnr assump- 
tions carnis indigait, sed nt earo perfioeretnr in melius commntata, cami 
se aniens eompoiilua faetui ut qui ante erat sine dnbio §wnme timpUx et 
ineompoeihu perfeotnsque per omnia ntpote Deas." 
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though His person is one, it may be described as 00m- 
posite (jjua inroaraa^,^ trvpdera^ etc Zio ^vaemv). 

In &ct the word i^iai,^ in relation to the doctrine of 
the Incarnation was open to misconception. As applied 
to the persons of the Trinity ^wrt,^ was employed as a 
synonym for ovcia} The substance {ovtrla) of God was no 
other than Himself. The person or nature of the Father, 
for instance, was identical with His substance.' Hence as 
applied to God both owia and ^tiert? tended towards the 
meaning Person ; and consequently when employed in con- 
nection with the Incarnation the word i^vcri^ had a double 
signification, which led to the confusions of monophysitism. 

(a) Thus in Cyril*s famous phrase, fua il>wn^ rov 
Aoyov, Cyril practically means the person of the Word, 
or rather that Divine nature or substance of the Word, 
which, as one with His person, took to itself manhood.' 
Indeed it is fair to say that with Cyril ^iJo-t? and 
tnrooTaat^ rov Aoyov practically coincide : ^ if>voi^ means 
the Divine nature as it subsists in the person of the Logos. 
Cyril guarded the reality of the human nature by the 
word which Eutyches seems to have ignored, a-ea-apKWfi^tfff. 
There can be no doubt that by his unfortunate use of the 
term <f>va-K he intended simply to secure the oneness and 
continuity of the person who became incarnate ; but his 
monophysite followers stereotyped a misleading phrase, 
and identified <f>va'i^ with uir^orao-i?. 

^ In Aug. de Trin. yii. 7 natwra is used u synonymoiis with nihsUmtia. 

' Aug. de Trin, viL 11 : " Neqne in hac Trinitate cnm dicimns penonam 
Patrifl, aliud dicimns qnam substantiam Patris. Quociroa nt substantia 
Patris ipse Pater est, non qno Pater est, sed quo est ; ita et persona Patris 
non alind qnam ipse Pater est." 

' See above, pp. 98 if. Routh, JSeZ. Saer, iii. p. 328, gives examples in 
which even o^(a=the person of Christ Conversely Melito, ap. Bonth, 
Mel, Saer, i. p. 121, speaks of Christ's two natures as o^^ 

^ Cp. Hamack, Qrundr, der Dogm, § 41 ; Petav. de Incam, iv. 6 ; see 
also Bright*8 S, Leo^ note 85. 
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(b) The Council of Chalcedon made the careful difltinc- 
tdon between two natures {Bvo (f^wret^) and the one 
person of Christ (jjUa inrotrraa-i^). Thus in Christology 
<l>^i^ was graduaUy withdrawn from its Cyrilline use. 
Cyril, as we have seen, followed Athanasius in distin- 
guishing between the Divine <f>wn^ and human nature 
(cdp^. ^t/o-iv, as ordinarily used in theology, means 
nattire. In Christ there was, as Cyril expressly taught, 
a difference of natures {hia^pcL r&p ^wretn^v) though not 
a eeveranM (Siatpeai^). Once conjoined in Christ the two 
natures can only be separated in thought, not in fact 
They are eternally united in His person. He is in this 
sense ivdivmble (aSuUpero^). To the person or nature 
of the Word is united the nature of man. 

3. The eommuniccUio idwnuUum^ avriBoa't^ Ihuoiidrfav^ 
follows from the relation in which the two natures in 
Christ stand to each other. That relation is described 
by Damascene in the term irepix^pV^^^t which thus ac- 
quires a sense distinct from that in which it is used in 
deoXoyla, The word when used in Christology means 
that inierpenetratian of the two natures — that pervasian 
of the human by the Divine — ^which may be compared 
to the relation of soul and body,^ or to the heat of red- 
hot iron. It is this interpenetration of natures which 
underlies the cammunieaiio idiarruUum, that pariicipcUum 
of aUrHnUes in virtue of which the properties strictly 
belonging only to one nature are predicable of the other, 
so that we may say The Son of Grod was crucified, or 
The Son of Man is in heaven. Thus we have to dis- 
tinguish between the eommuniccUio viewed as a m4>de of 
epeaking and as si/aet. 

(a) As a mode of speaking, the eommumcatio idiomatum 
means simply this : that the union of two natures in 

^ In reUttioii to the ustnree of Christ reptxflifyri<nt thua=La,t, eircumin' 
eestio, the pervading of the homan by the Diviiie nature. 
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Christ justifies the interohange of predicates (i) ivnat^ 
ieoivii voiel r^ 6p6f/MTa)^ 

(b) As a fact the eommunieatio is based on the truth 
so often insisted on bj Athanasius and others that the 
Divine Son really appropriates human nature and makes 
it His own, and imparts to it bj the virtue of His person 
a '' grace of unction " and a *' grace of union," whereby 
its natural properties are inconceivably heightened, 
expanded, and in fact *' deified." ' Various rules are laid 
down by Petavius to limit and guard the amfMi$UccUio 
idiamatum, but the main points may be reduced to three. 

i We may not predicate of either nature in the 
abstract attributes which belong only to the other. The 
attributes can be only ascribed a$ personal (roHone sulh 
jeeti) to the other nature. When we say Ood suffered, we 
do not mean that Deity is passible, but that He who was 
personally Qod suffered. In short, all predicates, whether 
Divine or human, belong to the one person. So Cyril 
insists in his fourth anathema. 

ii It has been usually held that the wepvxv^p/v^vi is 
possible only for the higher nature, which controls, 
dominates, and pervades the lower. But theologians 
may be thought to have insisted too peremptorily on this 
point:' the avrlZoai^ is surely not entirely one-sided. 
So far as we can speculate on so profoundly mysterious 
a subject, we may dare to think that in some sense the 

^ Tlieod. Dial, iii ; op. Grog, ad Cled, i. S : xifiKLfjuhwf Anvp rflr 
^^fwr o0rw d^ k9X tQw kM^ww, x.r.X. See Gore, DiMnrtaHonif p. 182 no. 

* " Deification " is s phrase fireely need in early theology. See, «.^., Ati&. 
dAlncam. z.; OraL e, Ar, vr, ; Greg. Kaz. ad Cled, i. 10 ; Greg. Kysa. Orai. 
eat, xxT., zzxY. (and note ad Ice, m Lib, qf Nte, and pod-Nic Fathen). 
The expression is generally applied (1) to Christ's human nature ; (2) to 
onr hunan nature in His. The osoal phrases are tfcofi^cu, tfcoroccSr^, 
Btb% ytywtffBoL, Lat de^fearif deiiari. The word dre$4wats is a discredited 
term as conveying the idea of Kestorins that Ohrist was a man adTanoed 
for his merit to the state of Deity. Cp. Petay. de Ineam, i?. 9. 

' e,g, Jo. Damaac de orth, Jul, iii, 19. 
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" measures of humanitj " were suffered to " prevail " over 
the Deity, in such degree and sense that the Divine 
attributes themselves became modified or coloured by the 
union of the manhood with the Godhead. 

iiL There is another phrase which expresses one logical 
consequence of the above doctrine, namely, OeavhpiKfj 
ivepyeia^ the Divine-human operation of Christ's wilL 
Of the two natures in Christ there is an "association 
always," so that all His acts partake of that composite 
character which may in some sense be ascribed to His 
personality. He is the Gk)d-man, and His acts accord- 
ingly are Divine-human. On this expression we have 
already commented elsewhere.^ 

The chief technical terms employed to describe the 
mystery of the Incarnation have now been briefly dis- 
cussed. The terminology went through a long and slow 
process of elaboration, each term beiQg tested, disputed, 
and carefully defined before it was finally adopted. Thus 
in regard to terminology we may readily admit that there 
has been a process of development, whereas in r^ard to 
the substance of the faith there has been nona The 
exact phraseology of the Creed was intended merely to 
guard the central fact which Christians knew to be the 
essence of their faith. Whatever tended to secure the 
reality of that redemptive union between God and man 
which was a matter of intimate experience to Christian 
hearts ; whatever tended to guard it amid the shocks of 
intellectual disputation ; whatever commended it to the 
minds of thoughtful men, was only adopted after 
patient scrutiny as the fitting vehicle of a saving truth. 
And thus in the exact and luminous definitions which 
we meet with in later Greek theology we may well 

^ See p. 181 ; cp. [Hippol.] e. Seroiu et Hdic Fragm. yiii.: fiiti^v Beiow 
VOL. II. — 18 
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recognise '' that the great thoughts of the Greek mind 
were guided by a higher power, and consecrated to a 
nobler end, than ever their authors dreamed of ^ We 
may readily admit that the process of definition was 
carried perhaps to the extreme limit of what was useful 
and salutary, but we ought to frankly acknowledge that 
the process was an inevitable one if the faith of Chris- 
tians was ever to receive intellectual expression; in- 
evitable, because (in the words of the writer already 
quoted) ** thoughtful men must meditate upon the things 
which they believe, and endeavour to give articulate ex- 
pression to what is implicitly contained in the principles 
by which they live." ' Yet nothing can be more explicit 
than the declaration of Christian writers that the subject 
of theological inquiry transcends not only the capacity 
of language, but thought itself. " Inasmuch as our 
thought," says Augustine, '' when we meditate on the 
Divine Trinity, feels itself very far from equal to the 
subject on which it thinks, nor can conceive that subject 
as it really is, ... I ask help of Ood, and pardon if 
in aught I offend. For I am mindful, not only of my 
good intent, but of my infirmity." • 

The philosophical habit of mind which the Greek 
Fathers inherited was to a certain extent naturalised in 
the Western Church, and it is thought by some writers 
to have been a disastrous factor in the development of 
theology, overlaying the original facts of Christianity 
with an accretion of mere inferences and human 
speculations.* But it is a mistake to forget that the 
philosophical temper of the great Greek theologians, and 
of their successors in the Latin Church, was constantly 
kept in restraint both by a profound apprehension of the 

^ J. R. Illingworth in Ltue Mundi, p. 202. 

' J. R. Illingworth, BampUm Leetwres, pp. 9, 10. 

* d0 Trin. v. 1. « Gp. Hatch, ffibbeH Lectures, p. 137. 
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fundamental Christian facts, and by a devotional temper 
to which dogmatic statements ever appeared secondary 
in importance to the truths enshrined in them. Athan- 
asius expressly declares that " formal modes of statement 
(Xi^i^) are not prior to realities (oiftrlcu), but the realities 
are first, and secondary to them the f ormulse." ^ In any 
case it should be borne in mind that the high elaboration 
of the terminology corresponds to the complexity of the 
Christian facts themselves. The Incarnation is one of 
those mysteries ** which unless it were too vast for our 
full intellectual comprehension would surely be too 
narrow for our spiritual needs."' Consequently we 
have no just reason to be surprised if the theological 
terms and definitions by which precision is given to a 
particular doctrine, wear a somewhat formal and scholastic 
appearanca On the other hand, one advantage of a closer 
acquaintance with patristic literature is that the student 
gains an increasing sense of the perennial motive which 
underlay the efibrts of Christian teachers to construct a 
scientific terminology. That motive was the desire more 
intelligently to grasp and more securely to guard the 
revealed facts on which the doctrine and ethics of the 
Church ultimately rest Augustine truly says: Non 
imfvdewter in ilia gum mvpra swnJt divi/na et ineffabilia 
pietas fidelis ardescit; non quam stiarum virium inflai 
arrogantia, sed gruam ffratia ipsim ereatoris et scUvcUoris 
inflammat} The technical language of theology is no 
mere product of ** an instinctive tendency to throw ideas 
into a philosophical form." * For throughout the process 
of definition philosophic interest was quickened by 
religious faith, and the love of speculation was restrained 
by the temper of reverence. 

^ Oral, c. Avian, ii. 8. 

' B&lfoor, The Foundatioru qf Belief, p. 259. 

* de Trin, y. 2. * Hatch, Le, p. 188. 
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4. The Athanasian Creed ^ 

It seems natural at this point to say something of the 
formulation of the two august doctrines which have been 
under review, as it appears in the Athanasian Creed. 

This Creed seems rather to be the product of the 
Western Church at large than of any single writer. 
Waterland was inclined to assign the authorship to an 
individual. poBBibly Hilary, abbot of the monaatery of 
Lerins, and afterwards bishop of Aries. In this case the 
date of the Creed would be about 430. But later inquiry 
shows that in its present shape the Creed is of much later 
origin. Before 809 there appears to be no trustworthy 
notice of any confession called by the name of Atha- 
nasius ; and in the Greek Church the symbol does not 
appear till some centuries later. It would rather seem 
that before that date we find traces of two separate 
compositions which may have formed the groundwork 
of the present Quicunque. All we can say with certainty 
is that the symbol displays the influence of Augustine's 
treatise de IHnitaU, and perhaps that of Vincent of 
Lerins. Its formal acceptance dates from a period a 
good deal subsequent to its composition ; in its present 
form it seems to have been first known during the 
earlier part of the ninth century.' It deals yrith the 
doctrines (1) of the Trinity chiefiy in relation to unitarian 
and tritheistic ' error ; (2) the Incarnation, in opposition 
to Nestorianism and monophysitism. 

^ The Creed should rather be called a canHdef or eae^^osiUon of the Greed. 

' For Waterland's view, now generaUy discarded, see his Works, toIs. 
ilL and iv. The question of the origin and use of the Greed is carefully 
discussed by Lumby, HisU qf the Crteds, chaps, iy. and y. See also 
Hagenbaoh, Hist, o/Doetrines, § 97 ; Loofe, Dogmenffekh, § 48. 4. 

' A doctrine indistinguishablb from tritheism was professed by John 
Ascusnages of Gonstantinople in the reign of Justinian. See Hagen- 
baoh, § 96. 
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(1) The equality and unity of the three Divine Persons 
is stated in verses 3-20 of the symbol After excluding 
(v. 4) the Sabellian confusion of persons, and the Arian 
division of the Divine suistance, in language akin to that 
of Augustine, " haec omnia nee confuse unum sunt, nee 
disfuncte tria/' the Creed proceeds to state the doctrine 
of the Trinity in a form which appeared in the Latin 
Church during the second half of the fourth century : Et 
tamen non tree cetemi sed unus cetemus, etc. (w. 11, 12). 
The Eastern Church appears never to have adopted this 
mode of expression. It seems to be first used by Ambrose 
in 381, and is explained and defended by Augustine in 
the de Trinitate (v. 9). This mode of speech served to 
meet the Arian charge that the catholic docbrine was 
tritheistie] it also guarded against the Arian assertion 
that the three Persons of the Trinity differed in kind 
and degree of perfection. The Catholics by "one 
Divinity " mean " equal, undivided, inseparable Divinity." 
In iUa summa Trinitate . . . tanta est inseparabilitas 
ut cum IHnitas hominum non possit did unus homo, 
ilia unus Deus et dicatur etsit; nee in uno Deo sit ilia 
IHnitas, sed unus Deus} The three Persons of the 
Grodhead do not differ in kind, or attributes, or perfec- 
tiona Thus " omnipotence " or " incomprehensibility " * 
is one attribute common to the three. 

The distinctions between the Persons are given in w. 
20-23. The property (IBiirv^) of the Father is "to be of 
none " {ayannfcla). This is expressed in the words Pater 

1 Aug. de Trin, zy. 48. So y. 9, *' Trinitas unas DeoB." Cp. Leo Magn. 
Serm, Ixzy. 1 and 2: '' Hnios enim beatso Trinitatis inoommatabilia deltas 
una est in substantia, indiyisa in opere, ooncors in yolantate, par in 
potentia, eqnalis in gloria" (quoted by Hagenbacb, § 95). 

' Itnmenmu = either (1) "not to be comprehended by the mind," or pos- 
sibly (2) Gk. dxardXiprrot, " not contained within local bounds," ** omni- 
present. " Gp. Aug. de Trin, y. 9: ' 'Sicut non dioimus tree essentias sic non 
didmus tree msgnitadines ; sed unam essentiam et unam magnitudinem." 
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a mUlo est faduSf for which Waterland si^ests a nvUo ed 
[negpui] fadiiB, in accordance with one Greek copy which 
has o irairip air* ovSevo^ ioTi, omitting ttom^to^ altogether. 
The Son is described as aPatre solo, in contradistinction 
to the Holy Spirit, who is a Patre et Filio, With regard 
to the expression nee genitus applied to the Holy 
Spirit, we should notice that non genittis, " unbegotten," 
came to be distinguished from ingeniitis (cvyhn/ro^) 
absolutely '* underived/' which could only be predi- 
cated of the Father. Waterland quotes Abelard as 
saying solvm Patrem ingenUum dicimvs^ h.e. a seipao non 
db aUo} 

In the verses (24-26) which sum up the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the words in hoc Triniiaie nihil prius avt posteritis^ 
nihil mafus ant minus refer not to order or office, but 
only to duration and dignity. Later theology does 
not altogether ^ore the doctrine of subordination 
{imorra^ Ta^€m^\ which is recognised in the Augustinian 
doctrine that the distinctions of the three blessed 
Persons are distinctions of relationship, though not of 
nature. 

(2) The doctrine of the Incarnation is expounded in 
yy. 29-39. In general we should observe (a) the 
absence of any expression that directly recognises two 
natures in Christ, or absolutely excludes the mOnophysite 
view; (&) the absence also of any mention of Christ's 
human nature as being consubstantial with ours, which is 
a mark of post-Eutychian theology. Waterland seems 
to argue correctly that this portion of the Creed probably 
is earlier than 451.' He points out that the phrase 
non coiwersione Deitatis in camem (v. 35) would have 
been more cautiously expressed in post-Eutychian 
theology : the error aimed at is clearly ApoUinarian, as 
in per/edns homo, v. 32. The phrase unus Christus is 

^ Cp. Aug. da THn. i?. 27. ^ WarkB, voL iv. p. 246. 
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derived from Augustina^ It is meant that Christ is OTie 
person, though His two natures remain distinct ((^vai^tcif 
Suuf>opd). This truth is illustrated in y. 35 by the 
celebrated comparison siciU anima rationalis, etc. This 
comparison meets us in Gregory Nazianzen,' Augustine,' 
and others. It played an important part in theological 
controversy. The Eutychians used the simile to illus- 
trate their tenet that there was only one nature in 
Christ The point of its use by catholic theology is 
simply this : in man we see two distinct substances 
combined — a material and mortal substance, with an 
immaterial and immortal So in Christs one person are 
inseparably united two distinct substances, the human 
nature and the Divine. The simile is in fact an illustra- 
tion of the distinctness of the two natures {^wruefj 
hujuf>opd), but it is not more than an illustration. Petavius 
acknowledges that the point where the simile fails is 
that soul and body are two imperfect natures; neither 
apart from the other has personality (irpodffovaav 
im6irra4Tiiif) ; whereas the two natures conjoined in Christ 
are perfect. He is " perfect God and perfect man ** ; 
whereas body and soul are but parts of one whole, — 
human natura If not overpressed, however, the simile 
is important : it illustrates the unity of personality, with 
the distinctness of natures.* 

The following verses describe the historical manif esta- 

> Trad 4n Joh. IxxriiL 8. *£p. ad OUd. i. 4. 

' See Aug. Sp. ad Vohu. : ** Kam sicat in imitate peraonn anima nnitar 
corpori at homo alt; ita in nnitate persons Dens onitor homini at 
GhristoB ait. In ilia ergo persona miztura est aninue et corporis ; in hao 
persona mixtora est Dei et hominis," etc Op. Snehir, zzzri.; SemL 
dxziy. ; Maxim, de duab. not, Chr. 2 : iwl 8i rod dwBptirov ro^^n^t fUw 
ion wpofft&wov, krtp&nit Sk od^'U^' hht yiip twrot Aif$ptiwov dXKift odaiat iartw 
a^vx^ Kol dSXip 'il ffdp^' 6fu>Uttd^Kaliwlro0d€ffv6TovXpuFTQV' TaAT6nt9ttiw 
im vpoadhrov, ^cp6n|f Si oOffiQf hb$ yiip Srro9 vpocibwwf 4j^nn ^roardff$0S, 
Mpat odfflat 4<rrbf ij Btimfi, koX hipas ^ drBptavirrit, 

^ See Petav. de Ineam. iiL 9, where the point is ftiUy disoossed. 
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tion of the Son, on the lines of the Nicene Creed. With 
r^ard to the last clause, Waterland remarks that ** this 
is to be understood like all other such general proposi* 
tions, with proper reserves and qualifying constructiona" 
The positive truth implied is man's accountableness for 
his belief as well as his practice,^ and the dependence of 
character on creed. " If," says Augustine,* " we believe 
falsely concerning the Trinity, our hope will be empty 
and our charity not unsullied." 

§ III. The Humanity of Christ 
1. The Perfection of Chrises Hitman Nature 

The definitions of the Church which excluded the 
tenets of Apollinaris and Eutyches were so framed as 
to guard the reality, integrity, and permanence of that 
human nature which the Son of Grod by an act of infinite 
condescension assumed. Only if human nature in its 
completeness had been taken into the Grodhead was the 
fact of salvation assured. The Son of God became per- 
fectly human (rekim^ avOpmirosi). Thus human nature 
was in Him, in virtue of His person and work, really 
redeemed.' He assumed our nature in its entirety, *'was 
made like unto us in all things sin only except" He 
was ofJbootHrio^ fifuv scara rrjv avOpenrinijiTa, 

Such was in fact the teaching of the (Gospels con- 
cerning the historical Christ Jesus Christ had a body 
subject to the ordinary laws of nurture and growth ; 
liable to sinless human infirmities, weariness, hunger, and 
pain, but not to defects or disease. He partook ofJUsh 

^ So in yene 26, iia geniitU de TrimiUxU is to be obaerved. A man is to 
he tihw minded, *' if not thns explicitly or in every particnlar yet thus in 
the general or implicitly " (Waterland, quoting Wycliffe). 

» d€ Trin. viii. 8. 

' Ath. ad EpieL viL SKov tov i»BpJtwov etnTifpla iy4wero. 
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and hlood ; and the flesh which had become to mankind 
the sphere and organ of sin was by Him assumed as the 
instrament of service and obedience, of healing power 
and atoning sacrifice.^ Christ also had a human soul, 
the seat of His human affections and emotions, compas- 
sion, distress, fear, so that a real experience of trial and 
suffering was possible for Him. Before His passion 
His soul was troubled, and exceeding wrrowfvl even unto 
death} Further, He was endowed with a real human 
will, to which there are repeated allusions in the Gospels, 
and which is indeed implied in the fact that our Lord 
frequently prayed. The human will in Christ was real, 
though it was ever united to the Divine will, and subject 
to its control The temptation however is a proof 
that this subjection did at times involve painful and 
prolonged effort and struggla' Finally, our Lord 
possessed a true human spirits He is said to have waxed 
strong in spirit ; to have sighed in spirit ; and in His death 
He commends His spirit to the Father. The spirit in 
man is that element in his nature which is capable of 
communion with God; that by which he enters into 
relation with God; that on which the Spirit of God 
acts. This element our Lord possessed in its integrity. 
It was His spirit which could be possessed, reinforced, 
enabled, sustained by the Holy Spirit In the power 

^ S. Lk. ii. 52, etc. As to our Lord's exemption from sickness or 
disease, see Bp. Eingdon, €hd InearruUef pp. 87 ff. It would seem that 
our Lord accepted all that was common to man without taking on Him- 
self special and individual forms of infirmity. He experienced what was 
uniyersal, not what was peculiar or eccentric It was in the passion, 
we believe, that He sustained actually ''all the collective burden of 
human sickness." Cp. S. Mt. viii. 17 ; 1 Pet. ii. 24 ; and see Liddon, 
Bampton Lecturu, pp. 19-2S. 

' S. Jo. xiL 27 ; S. ML xxvi. 88 ; on which passages Origen remarks, 
" Unde videtnr quasi medium quoddam esse anima inter camem infirmam 
et spiritum promptum " [de Princ, ii. 8. 4). 

' See Liddon, Bamjion Ledurea, pp. 268-267. 
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of tht Spirit He could work miracles. In the moment 
of dereliction it is the spirit that passes through the 
experience of desolation. But perhaps the most im- 
portant point to remember is that it is Christ's human 
spirit that may be regarded as the seat of His Divine 
personality.^ 

Thus our Lord's manhood was so completely akin to 
ours, that it was possible for Him to pass through a 
complete human experience, and to sanctify each stage 
of normal human development This is the point of a 
beautiful passage of Irenseu&* '' Jesus Christ," he says, 
"came to save all through means of Himself. He 
therefore passed through every age, becoming an in&nt 
for infants, a child for children, a youth for youths, an 
elderly man for elderly men, that He might be a perfect 
Master for all," etc. 

One or two points which seem to present special 
difficulty may be most appropriately touched upon in 
this place. And first, in spite of the fact that Christ's 
human nature was endowed with a spirit and a will, the 
Church has ever taught that His manhood was imper- 
sonal It was felt that, if Christ was an individual 
human person, the redemption of human nature would 
be illusory. As Hooker insists, " that one [individual] 
should have been advanced and no more," a consequence 
which would conflict with the fundamental fact of 
Christian consciousness — the assurance of universal 

^ See Westoott, note on ffeb, iz. 14 ; Godet on CarifUhiam, vol. L 
pp. 157, 158 ; Mason, Faiih qfthe Oospel,^^, 146 f. The most important 
passages are S. Lk. iL 40, x, 21, zziii. 46 ; S. Jo. zi 8S. Cp. S. Mk. 
viiL 12. The word wptv/ut appears to have fonr distinct meanings in 
relation to Christ — (1) His human spirit ; (2) the Holy Spirit acting in 
His manhood->see S. Mt ziL 28 ; S. Lk. iy. 1 ; 1 Pet. iii 18, 19 ; (3) 
yagnely the <* higher nature " of Christ— see Bom. L 4 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; 
(4) possibly <<the Godhead " in Heb. iz. 14. 

' Iren. IL 22. 4. 
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redemption in Christ The later Greek theologians even 
insisted that, if Christ's manhood were personal, a fourth 
person would have been introduced into the Divine 
Trinity, and sometimes this very charge was urged 
against the Nestorian&^ The human nature of our 
Lord '* loses the privilege of a personality of its own in 
order to gain the special prerogative of belonging to the 
second Person of the Trinity." It subsisted in the 
Divine nature ** not existing as we exist, but, so to say, 
grafted on Him, or as a garment in which He was dad." * 
It will be said that this doctrine is unintelligible and 
self -contradictory ; that will is inconceivable apart from 
personality, and manhood incomplete, but the answer is 
that in some way it expresses facts of Christian con- 
sdousness which Ue beyond analysis, nor can it be said 
to do violence to the profound mystery which encom- 
passes the whole subject of personality.' The fact 
which the doctrine is intended to guard is that a Divine 
person actually assumed our nature, sanctified it, and 
won for it acceptance with Gk)d. The personality which 
took manhood, — '' laid hold " of it, as Scripture vividly 
says (Heb. ii 16), — remained ever one and the same, 
supreme, independent, and sovereign over the created 
nature. Consequently all that the eternal Word did or 
sufifered as man belongs and is attributable to His 
person. ''Being Ood, He took a body to be His own 
(IBiop), and using this as an implement, He became 

^ See PetaT. de Ineam, y. 10. 8, qnothig Prodiis, el dXXor 6 Xpurr^ koI 
SKKat 6 \6yo9 otichx rplat dXXA rh-pat, 

* KewnoD, Aih, TreatUeSf ii 298. 

' See lUingwortli, Bampton Ledureef note 10 (p. 240). It has been 
miggested that the abaenoe of human peiaonality may oomepond to the 
fact that our Lord had no human father ; that ''while the plastic form 
of humanity is derived firom the woman, perMnality is transmitted in 
some mysterious way from the finther." Gonseqnently the manhood 
taken by the Word from Mary's substance would be impersonal. See 
B. M. Benson, Comm, on BonuuiB, p. 187. 
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man for our saka And therefora what is proper to the 
flesh is ascribed to Him — ^hunger, for instance, and thirst 
and suffering ; . . . and the flesh ministers to the opera- 
tions of the Grodhead ; for the body was that of God . . . 
and while He, indeed, suffered no detriment therefrom, 
we were being delivered from our own evil affections, 
and were being fulfilled with the righteousness of the 
Word." ^ 

This is the real kernel of the Christian belief as it 
finds expression in the doctrine of the impersonal man- 
hood But there is another point to be briefly noticed, 
touching the nature of the manhood assumed. It is the 
catholic doctrine that the Word took our flesh phygieaUy 
meh as the Fall had left it. As Athanasius insists, '^ He 
took upon Him the flesh which had been enslaved to 
sin,'*' subject to corruption, infirmity, and death, ''for 
death was proper (ISiov) to human beings " ; but untainted 
by sin, which is no true element in human nature, no 
original defect of unfallen man, but incurred by moral 
transgression and transmitted by descent The Word 
assumed human nature, then, sinless indeed and untainted, 
but subject to the inheritance of weakness, suffeiing, and 
death, which had resulted from sin. For it was the 
very nature which had fallen under the curse that was 
to be cleansed, exalted, and redeemed, and accordingly 
the Son of Grod came into the world in the likeness of 
human flesh} The very body that was subject to corrup- 
tion was by Him, the life indeed, to be Ufted into the 
glory of incorruption ; for His control over the body 
was complete. He had power even to overrule or 
counteract the proper laws of bodily existence, as when 

^ Ath. OraJL e, Ar, iiL 81. Cp. s fine passage in Ep. ad Epid, tL 
* Ibid. L 48, 44. Leo, ad Flam. [Ep. xzyiii.] 8, " Snsoepta est abeterai- 
tate mortalitas." 
' See below (on the Temptation of Christ), p. 292. 
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He walked upon the waves or fasted forty days and 
nights. He had power to check the natural emotions 
of His human nature.^ He was troubled, Augustine 
observes, because He willed it; sorrowed because He 
willed it ; died because He willed it And this thought 
forms a natural transition to the next section, in which 
we shall consider the efifects as they are revealed to us of 
that operation of an invincible and perfect will which we 
adore in the humiliation of Christ^ 



2. The Sdf4imit(Uion of the Son of God 

The kerums or self-limitation of the Divine Son is 
necessarily a mysterious &ct of which no adequate con- 
ception can be formed from a metaphysical or purely logical 
a priori standpoint. It must throughout be viewed 
ethically, as the act of a being who is akin to man in that 
which is highest and most distinctive of moral personality, 
namely, self-determining will and self-sacrificing love. 
Further, the Incarnation is only one stage in a process 
which had already begun in creation. In creation God 
voluntarily limited Himself. He showed Himself willing 
to for^o part of His absolute prerogative in admitting 
other beings to a relative independence as over against 
HimseU.' The Incarnation is a further self-limitation, 
conditioned by a purpose of love, the desire to aid man- 
kind by sympathy from within rather than by power 
from without, or, more strictly, by a blending of pity and 

^ Op. S. Jo. xi. 84, ^eppifiiiiraTO, 

' Tract, in Jok, xliz. 18 : '* In IlUiis poteetate erat sic vol sio sffici vel 
non affid . . . Aniina ot oaro GhriBti cum Verbo Dei una persona est, 
tmus Christus est. Ao per hoc ubi summa potestas est secundnm voluntatis 
nutum tractatur infirmitas ; hoc est turbavit aemetipsum," Cp. Ath. OrcU, 
c. Ar, iii. 57, to the same effect. 

' Ath. OrcU. e, Ar, ii. 64 : «reU kut dpx^p /Jbh ihifuovpyw 6 X^of r4 
KTlfffMTo, ffvyxarapipifKe roif ytnfrois, x.r.X. 
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power in one supreme act of condescension. In what 
manner and under what conditions the Son of Grod 
could deliberately forego the natural mode of Divine 
existence, we cannot conceive. But we believe that He 
did " become poor " in such sense that He voluntarily laid 
aside the exercise of those attributes of Deity that would 
have hindered a real human experience. In taking flesh 
the infinite Being entered on an existence subject to limits 
of space, time, and development But regarded on its 
ethical side, such self-limitation does not seem to con- 
tradict the essence of the absolute personality. Finally, 
there is a further stage in this Divine process; the 
act of condescension seems to reach its climax in the 
mystery of Grod's indwelling Presence as it is effected 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit There is a 
ketums in what we may call the sacramental life of our 
Lord, which is an extension of the incarnate life. God 
with V3 is the preliminary stage of a revelation of self- 
sacrifice, which culminates in the mystery Chrid m tts, 
the hope of gloryy 

It has been justly said that we ought to have no 
interest in minimiRing Christ's experience of humiliation,' 
because it is in itself morally glorioua It is a supreme 
display of the moral eneigy of a righteous and loving 
will; and there is no necessary limit to the possi- 
bility of self-abnegation — at least for a holy being — 
except such as is imposed by perfect sinlessness. At 
the very outset we should clearly set before ourselves 
the nature of the series of acts which we speak of as 
the humiliation of Christ The entire process of con- 
descension is a display not of weakness, but of infinite 
moral strength. What we should venerate in the Icvna^iA 
of the Son of God is the triumphant power of an 
unswerving will, persisting under the utmost pressure of 

^OoL L 27 ; Epb. iii. 17. > Braoe, HvmiUaium tf Chrid, p. 86. 
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distresfi and taial in a morally glorious action. As 
Gr^ory of Nyssa well says, ** That the omnipotence of 
the Divine nature should have Jiad strength to descend to 
the lowliness of humanity, furnishes a more manifest 
proof of fower than even the greatness and supernatural 
character of the miraclea For something pre-eminently 
great to be effected by Divine power is in a manner 
accordant with and consequent upon the Divine nature. 
. . . But this His descent to the lowliness of man is a 
kind of superabundant display of power,^ which thus 
finds no check even in directions which contravene nature. 
... It is not the vastness of the heavens and the 
bright shining of its constellations, the order of the 
universe and the tmbroken administration over all exist- 
ence, that so manifestly displays the transcendent power 
of the Deity, as this condescension to the weakness of 
our nature, — the way in which sublimity is actually seen 
in lowliness, and yet the loftiness descends not" ' This 
is a note which was not uncommonly sounded in the age 
when the deeper questions connected with the mystery 
of the Incarnation were first raised. Thus Athanasius 
insists against the Arians that it is an error to insist on 
what is possible (to Bvparov) for a Divine Being; we 
must rather consider what is morally fitting (ri trpiwov)} 
Hilary carries this thought more into detail when he 
insists that even the sufferings of our Lord were 
triumphs of love^ and power, — a conception which is 
plainly suggested by the language of S. Paul (CoL li 15), 
and which seems to be specially present to S. John's mind 
when he records those utterances of the Saviour in which 

^ Htpioywla rlt im rijt 5vrdfiewf . 

' Orai. eoL mag, zxir. > Gp. also Greg. op. cU. c ix. 

* de Trin, bk. x. 48. Cp. Ohrys. horn, i. in Act, : obKdarU rts d^proi 
Kttl t6 wd$09 TpSiiP jcdXciraf* ip rf ydp ra^cc^ hrobivt rh fi4ya jcai 
9avfitLrrb¥ ipyw ^irciWo, t6p ^draror KaToXdaaf, ir.r.X. 
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the passion is r^arded as glorification.^ All will dep^d 
on our point of view ; what was a stumblingblock to the 
Jew was, in the eyes of S. John, the manifestation of 
transcendent glory. If Love is the supreme attribute of 
the Divine nature, the metaphysical difficulties raised as 
to the " unchangeableness " of God ' seem to give way to 
moral considerations; the abstract attributes of Deity 
must in the last resort be compatible with a real power 
of condescension, a real display of pity. 

The question, however, next arises, How is the staitu 
exinanitionis to be understood? and we must clearly 
understand that it is only possible to speak on this point 
with the utmost reserve. Various ideas have been stated 
on the subject by early Fathers of the Church ; and as we 
have seen, the subject of Christ's humiliation was the 
subject of keen disputation in Germany during the earlier 
period of the Beformation, — some contending for a con- 
cealment of the Divine attributes in Christ {Kryptiker)^ 
the possession but not the use of them, others for a kind 
of sd/'-depokrUiation of the Divine nature (Kenotiker). Bat 
instead of discussing these conflicting theories we shall 
content ourselves with stating what seem to be fixed 
points, leaving all that lies beyond those points as hid 
among the secret things of God. Thus it is safe to lay 
down the following propositions. 

(1) The status eodnanitionis implies a real voluntary 
act of condescension: iavr^v iKevfocev (PhiL iL 7), 
hrrtaxi^vireu irXoi;<7to9 &v {2 Cor. viiL 9). The point here 
is that to the Son of God His self-humiliation was a free 

^ Gp. S. Jo. TU. 89, xii 28, 28, 82, xiiL 81, xviL 1, 5 ; Bruoe, HxmUiof 
turn of Christ, p. 85 ; Martensen, Christ, Dogmaiics, § 188. 

' This difficulty is discussed by Aug. de Trin. t. 17, — an important pas- 
sage. So in yii. 5 : " Factns est nobis via temporalis per humilitatem, 
que mansio nobis SBtema est per divinitatem . . . Semetipsnm eiin- 
anivit, non mntando diyinitatem suam, sed nostram mutabilitatem 
assumendo.*' Cp. Gore, Dissertations, p. 178. 
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and deliberate act of imll. "He allowed economically 
the limitations of humanity to prevail over Himself/' 
says Cyril ;^ they prevail then over the Logos, but &y 
Sis otvn eoTismt. According to Gregory of Nyssa, an 
essential faculty of the Logos is the power of deliberate 
choice; it is the main element indeed in rational 
existenca^ The frequent habit of theologians since Cyril 
of Alexandria has been to represent the human growth 
and development of Christ docetically, because they 
have argued logically and have been apt to overlook the 
element of voluntariness in the kenoris. This tendency 
was carried, as we have seen, to disastrous lengths by 
John Damascene and Thomas Aquinas. They have 
forgotten the considerati<Hi8 so eloquently urged by 
earlier writers like Gr^ory of Nyssa as to the moral 
sublimity of the kenosis if viewed from the standpoint 
which asks not what is possible for God, but what is 
worthy of Him. The humiliation of Christ is to be 
regarded therefore — ^nay, it is surely revealed in Scrip- 
ture — as being a voluntary act of love ; a state maintained 
by a continuous act of unwearied will ; a " voluntary per-> 
severance in the mind not to assert equality [with Gk)d] 
on the part of one who could do otherwise." ' It was the 
great merit of some early Fathers, notably of Hilary, that 
they gave prominence to this trutL They represented our 
Lord's self-abasement as the effect of continuous loving 
acts of wilL They insisted that the Son of Ghxl remained 
at every moment in absolute possession of power over 
Himself,^ and accordingly they reverenced in the incarnate 
Christ the tenacity and persistence of a holy wilL' 

^ Quod uwus etc. Migne, P.O. 75, p. 1832. 

' Cat. ortU. mag. 1 : c2 o9r ^j i A^Tot 6 fcH^ &w, koI rpoaiperucitr 5^ra;ur 
lx<t rdarrwt. ' Bmoe, Bumil, cf Cfhrid, p. 22. 

^ Cp. Domer, Person of Chritij div. L yoL ii. p. 411. 

' Cp. Angfllm, Our Detu Homot i 0. 10. " Aocept» bona Tolnntotia 
spontanea et amata tenadtaa." 

VOL. II. — 19 
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(2) These considerations lead us to believe that there 
was occasionallj at least a " quiescence " of the Divine 
nature of Christ ; in His temptation, in His endurance of 
suffering, in His passion, we must think that there wtt 
a real self-restraint of the ** beams of Deity '' ; the supporfc 
of His Godhead was in a measure withdrawn.^ This would 
be compatible with the possibility of a real human experi- 
ence. ** If," says Bishop Martensen, ** the Incarnation and 
the idea of Christ's mediatorship are to be realities, it most 
also be a reality that God felt the limitations of human 
nature as His own limitations, that He experienced the 
states of human nature as His own states." ' A Divine 
Being in the Incarnation assumed our manhood really, 
and not in semblance ; passing through each stage of it; 
exalting but not extinguishing its proper faculties and 
functions; exercising a true human will; suffering the 
trials of a human spirit In a word, in the siain 
extnaniiioms Gtod was really acting and working under 
conditions of manhood. The protest of S. Ignatius against 
the docetists of his day must be repeated whenever 
the attempt is made to impugn the reality of the self- 
sacrifice which the Christian creed ascribes to God. 
There is moral sublimity in deliberately refraining from 
the exercise of faculties, and the use of capacities or 
privileges, which a Divine Being rightly claims. We must 
not in any case rob the words iwrc^xi^wrev TrXovcto^ i^ 
of their legitimate force, because we are not able to ex- 
plain the conditions under which such a fact was possibla 

^ See the celebrated passage of Irenieus, iiL 19. 8 : Vvx^^^'^tw f*^ ^ 
A&yov h T^ reipd^effffai koI aravpoOcBai Koi dro$n/ja-K€ur ovyTvo^t^^ 

Kol difCLkafifidifwOiu. [Ambrose] explains exinanivU m as "potestattfD 
Boam ab opere retraxit" (Oamm, in ^. ad Phil. iL 7). Hilary speski 
of the Logos as " tempering Himself" to conformity mth the habit and 
capacity of human nature : de Trin* xL 48. 
* OhritHan DogmaMOt 1 186. 
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(3) There is, we frankly admit, real difficulty in form- 
ing a oonception of a single personality occupying, as it 
were, a double sphere of consciousness : at once Divine 
and human, omniscient and nescient. There are, indeed, 
facts which may be said to appease the sense of mystery ; ^ 
but perhaps an illustration is our best aid in forming 
some conception of a dual consciousness such as seems to 
be presupposed in the kenosis. We may, for instance, 
imagine the case of the ruler of a vast empire conversing 
with his young children. In this case there are two 
different spheres, one within the other, so to speak : the 
sphere in which powers of reason, wide knowledge of 
human affairs, and trained political capacities, are required 
and exercised ; the other, in which all that is necessary 
is the gift of sympathy — the power of bringing a highly- 
developed and well-stored mind within the range of the 
ideas and capacities of children. In the narrower sphere, 
that of the father with his children, there would be a 
deliberate abstention from the use and exercise of the 
faculties necessary in the wider sphere ; there would be 
a simplicity of dealing prompted by love — a self-limita- 
tion imposed by sympathy. There would be accommo- 
dation, reserve, nescience — ^in so far as the wider know- 
ledge and experience gathered in the large sphere would 
be useless or unintelligible in the smaller one. It would 
seem that illustrations of this kind, drawn from the moral 
and social experience of mankind, are more likely to be 
helpful than abstract considerations and deductions from 
the observed phenomena of personality; for personality, 
after all, is a field which as yet is only partially ex- 
plored. Such lines of thought seem in fact to suggest 
the conclusion that the kenosis consisted in a deliberate 
abstention on the part of the Logos from the exercise of 

^See Newman, Paroeh, Sermons, vol. lit no. 12: "The humiliation 
of the eternal Son," 
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Divine powers that might at any moment have been 
resumed. From the first to the final stage the status es^ 
inaniticTids was maintained by a persistent and invincible 
will Thus, as Gregory pointed out, the submission to 
mortal infirmity was throughout an act of Divine power.' 

3. Chrises stthmission to temptation 

He hath suffered being tempted; in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet ttnihout sin. In such terms does an 
apostolic writer * insist on the truth that our Lord had 
a moral nature akin to ours; that He was peffeUed 
through moral discipline ; that He learned obedience and 
submitted to the ordinary laws of human probation. 
Temptation was a part of that average human experi- 
ence by which our Lord was prepared for the efifective 
fulfilment of His high-priestly work. It was a training 
in the power of sympathy, and of equitable judgment in 
regard to human sin, which befitted one who reveals 
Himself as Saviour and Judge of mankind. The capacity 
for feeling sympathy depends, not on such intuition as a 
Divine being might have of the force of temptation, but 

^ Cp. Aug. de Trin, viii. 11. There is a passage in Cyril's works which 
sug^gests the same idea of one and the same person appearing in two 
dififerent capacities, spheres, or relationships, which is wortii qnoting : — 

"For just as the earthly emperor, if he should eyer wish to appear in 
the gaise of a consul, does not therefore cease to be emperor, nor in any 
degree lose his existing authority, but continues one and the same person, 
holding the consular oflflce in addition to the imperial dignity ; and were 
one to designate him ' emperor,' one would be aware that it was actually 
he who was also investing himself mth the guise of the consul ; and con- 
versely, were one to call him 'consul,' one would be aware that he was 
also emperor ; — so likewise our Lord Jesus Christ was erer Son of Qod, 
being by nature yeiy God ; but having in the latter days assumed also the 
nature of man, He yet remaineth one and the same person, whether He 
be called God, or man, or Jesus" (Quod £, Virgo deipara tUf ziv. 
Migne, P.O. 76, p. 272). 

' Heb. ii 18, iv. 15 ; cp. v. 2, 8, 9, 
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on actual experience of its pressure. So S. Chrjsoetom 
observes, " Not merely as (rod does He know, but also as 
man. He learned through the trial wherewith He was 
tried." ^ It is part of the perfection of His example 
that He willed to undergo the common discipline of 
human life, that the tempted might be upheld not only 
by the aid of His grace, but by the assurance of His 
fellow-feeling. 

The following are the most important doctrinal points 
in relation to this subject : — 

1. Christ's human nature was sinless. This is a truth 
required not only by the facts of His life and the im- 
pression produced on His followers by His words and 
works, but, as Christians have universally acknowledged, 
by the very conditions of a true redemption. The 
redemption of man means the union of His nature with 
God. It was necessary that He who came into saving 
contact with human nature should be none lower than 
the Holy One of Qod. It is a reasonable conclusion that 
the entail of transmitted sin should be cut off by the 
supernatural birth : for sin belonged to man by descent ; 
it was not an original defects of human nature, but an 
acquired taint The flesh of the Redeemer was sinless, 
though He came into the world in the likeness of sinfvl 
fleshy and for sin} 

^ Ghiys. horn, ad Bebr. ii. 18, quoted by Westcott, Hebrews, p. 59. 
Cp. Orig. in Num. horn. xiv. 2 : " Kon probata vero neo exAmiData 
virtus nee rirtuB est." 

' Bom. yiiL 3. See Aug. op. imperf, c Jul, iv. 57, and de Trin, 
ziii. 23. Cp. also the . statement of the synod of Anoyra: o/jtouStfjuvrt 
ffapKbs ^/Mfiriat ywwbfitpop yewicSoi fihr iv rois tMwi roif curiocf r^t ip 
capkL iifiapTlaSf relprjt ^lih koX Sttf^rit jcoU tup XoirOVf fi^ yeyiffSai Si ip 
raiirr&nfn r^ ffapxbs iifuiprtat (ap. Epipb. Ixziii. 8). So 9 : inroikhiap Sk 
rd ffopKbs rpoeifififiipa rdSri odx i^ a&rwp d/ia/mjriKwf iKUftvro, On the 
supernatural birth of our Lord, it must snffioe to refer to a reoent work, 
Ck>re's DineftaHoney no. !• 
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Further, the manhood of Jesus was exempt from any 
inward propensity to sin, any capacity of einfal self- 
assertion. He was sinless because He could not vrill to 9m, 
He had indeed in their balanced perfection and purity all 
the human faculties to which temptation makes its appeal ; 
but there was nothing within Him which responded to 
the appeal; no tainted disposition which lusted after 
eviL In Sim is no sin, says S. John.^ In Him accord- 
ingly as the perfect Son of Man is revealed the fact that 
sin, as we know it, is the disorder' and corruption of 
nature, not its essential truth or necessary conditioii. 
Christ possessed our nature in its primal perfection, 
without that which is its fault and defect In Him the 
will, the defect of which constitutes sin, was essentially 
good and upright, and was kept from swerving by the 
power of the Word to which it was absolutely sur- 
rendered. S. Augustine very clearly states the truth: 
" We say not that Christ could not feel evil concupisc^oe 
in virtue of the blessedness of possessing a flesh removed 
from our senses [docetism] ; but we maintain that He 
had no evil concupiscence in virtue of His sinlees 
holiness, and the fact that His flesh was not begotten 
according to the ordinary law of generation . . . Yet 
Christ might have experienced this concupiscence had 
He possessed it ; and He might have possessed it had He 
willed so to do ; but Grod forbid that He should will"' 
In a word, Christ could not vrill to sin. As Tertullian 
expresses the same truth, to Him belonged the very ieeb 

^ 1 S. Jo. iii. 6. 

^ iifofda, 1 S. Jo. iii. 4; cp. Lux Mundi, App. ii. '^The Ghriatun 
Doctrine of Sin." «Ath./' e. ApolL i. 12, 14, insists that it is Msoi- 
chsism to hold ^iwtiH^r eZrcu r^ iLfutpriajr, 

' The passage (slightly paraphrased abore) oocqtb in Aug. op. inperf' 
c. Jul, It. 48. The last wotds are the most important: "Hanc cupidi* 
tatem Christus et sentire posset, si haberct ; et habere, si vellet. Sed 
absit at vellet." Gp. Anselm, CWr Leus ffamot ii. 10. 
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which in fallen man is sinful ; He was exempt, not from 
the substance and material of human flesh, but from 
its corruption and fault ''In wearing our flesh, He 
made it His own ; in making it His own. He made it 
sinless.**^ 

2. Yet temptation to Christ was real, though it was 
sinless in origin, and left Him sinless in the result For 
He was not exempt from the ordinarjr, simple, and sinless 
instincts of human nature ; those physical and mental 
afiections ' and innocent instincts, to which some things 
are necessarily desirable and others abhorrent, existed in 
Him in their simple integrity; such affections as hunger 
and thirst, weariness and desire of repose, capacity for toil 
and sorrow, repugnancy to suffer, and the shrinking from 
deatL Thus temptation in its strict sense would result 
whenever the gratification of even one innocent affection 
was contrary to the Divine will, either in respect of time 
or occasion. " Every such conjuncture must produce a con- 
flict between duty and these necessary instincts of humanity, 
sufficient to constitute temptation in the strictest sensa" ' 
Although therefore, as we have pointed out, there were 
no tendencies to evil in Christ's human nature, though 
every natural power and faculty was ever kept in per- 
petual fidelity to the will of God, though sin could have 
for Him no ''enticing" power,^ and could produce no 
excitement or illusion in His mind, He could never- 
theless share with the tempted the fixed attitude of 
resistance to moral evil; and the maintenance of that 
attitude would depend in His case, as in ours, on a 
continuous exercise of will under manifold and painful 

^ Tert. tU Oanu Chr. xvi., ZTii. (an important passage). 
* Td ^vatKik KoX ddtd/SXi^a ra^/uarcu Jo. Dam. de oHh, fid, iii. 20. 
' W. H. Mill, Sermons on the TempUUum, no. ii p. 86. Gp. Hooker, 
Ecei. P6L y. 48. 9. 
^ Op. S. James L 14. 
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pressure. For Him too obedience took the form of 
effort and selfHsacrifica His will battled with desire, 
though it was desire always innocent, natural, necessary. 
He was really tempted to evade the law of holy 
obedience,^ and it would accordingly seem to follow 
that in some sense the Deity of Christ was ^* quiescent 
in His temptation."* The Deity conferred on His 
human nature just such strength as was ''infallibly 
sufficient, but not more than sufficient to sustain 
Him in conflict and bear Him through the fearful 
strife." 

3. Thus the victory of Christ is an ethical and real 
one, not ** necessary " in the sense that the power of the 
indwelling Deity overbore the free moral liberty of 
Christ's human will. He was free, though His victory 
was inevitable in virtue of the unction of the Holy 
Spirit that rested upon Him. He cannot be thought 
to have repelled the enemy's assaults ''like smoke."' 
Sather His human nature in the power of the Spirit was 
enabled to prevail over temptation, just as in a lower 
degree His members are enabled to prevail, through the 
power of the Spirit, yet not without acute suffering and 
even an agony of conflict Throughout His trial the will 
of Christ was acting as ideally m&n's will ought ever to 
act It was truly "free," just because it clung with 
unswerving fidelity to the will of God, in spite of His 
capacity for suffering temptation, and His possession of 
the faculties which ordinarily are employed in sinful 

^ Cp. Liddon, Bamjpton Lectures, note G. Gp. Brace, HumilitUum 
qf Christ, pp. 266 ff. 

' Ireiueus, vi sup, Cp. Bruce, Ix. p. 269. 

' As Jo. Damasc. asserts, de orth, Jid. iii. 20. Hilary maintaiiis the 
same position in effect when he teaches (docetically) that onr Lord 
was not sabject to pain or fear. See p. 64 above. On the relation 
of the work of the Holy Spirit to the temptation, see MiU, op, cU, pp. 
87-48. 
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actioiL^ But we must remember that there was 
present with Christ's human nature a countervailing 
force which enabled Him to conquer the temptation 
by which He was beset, not coercing His human will, 
but acting upon it morally in the way of constraining 
appeal 

It is partly in virtue of this unswerving fideUty to 
Divine control and direction that our Lord is called in 
Scripture the captain or leculer of faith : faiihfui to Him 
that appointed Him} That He suffered as we suffered, 
that He was tried and tempted, and was subject to 
human limitations, are facts of the Gospel narrative to 
which we must be true, in spite of the difficulties which 
a priori surest themselves when we confess that Christ 
is very Grod. ''We may construct what appear to be 
conclusive arguments to show that since the Lord Jesus 
Christ was a Divine person, He must have known all 
things, must have been inaccessible to temptation, could 
never have had occasion to pray/'' So men have 
reasoned in effect— even thinkers so illustrious as 
Thomas Aquinas. But demonstrations of what must 
have been can avail little, at least in the judgment of 
instructed Christians, against the express testimony of 
Holy Writ "Let this be our wisdom — to be sure 

^ Aug. de Civ, Dei^ xxii. 80. 8 : " Primnm libenim arbitriom qnod homiiii 
datum est, quando primum oreatns est rectus, potuU non peccare, sed potnit 
et peccare ; hoc autem noTissimum eo potentius erit quo peeear$ nan patent 
. . . Primuinlib6rumarbitriu]n|)Of8e9M>f»|MO0ar0; noviflsininin, nompoese 
peeoareJ** Of our Lord both assertions are true (1) " Potuit non peccare " : 
hence He possessed the faculty of sinning, had He wiUed to exercise it. (2) 
"Non potuit peccare." His human will, reinforced by the fulness of the 
Divine Spirit, oould not choose to sin. As to these "old altematires" 
Dr. Dale justly points out that "they are metaphysical, not moral, 
alternatives ; they are philosophical abstractions, and do not cover the 
whole of life . . . Paradoxical as it may seem, moral inability may be the 
highest form of moral freedom " (Chrittian Dodrvne^ note H, p. 298). 

* Heb. xiL 2, liL 2. * R. W. Dale, Christiian DoctrvfMr p. 75. 
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that the earnest deaire to seek truth is a safer way 
than the {)resamption that we know what we know not" ^ 



4. Christ's growth in knowledge as Man 

We find that the Grospels bear witness to a real 
development in our Lord's human nature, and it is 
important to collect the various statements which bear 
on this point before attempting to construct any theory 
as to their meaning. 

The evangelists, then, attest the natural growth of 
Christ's bodUy and mental faculties. ffe advanced 
(irpoeKowrev) in wisdom and stature (S. Luke iL 52). 
There was growth in the powers not only of body, but 
also of mind and intellect Moreover, the Gospels repre- 
sent Christ as occasionally asking for information,* and 
occasionally surprised ; ' while as to one matter in par- 
ticular He professes ignorance.^ All these facts point 
to a certain limitation of knowledge ; but they are to be 
qualified by those passages which ascribe to our Lord a 
supernatural illumination of mind. Thus He is spoken 
of as possessing a power of supernatural intuition into 
the hearts and thoughts of men.^ There are, indeed, 
passages which imply more than this. Christ occa- 
sionally speaks as one who is conscious of an eternal 
Sonship,^ as one who has an immediate knowledge 
of the Father, such as can only come to other men, in 
their measure, mediately, through union with Him.^ 
Speaking generally, however, the phenomena recorded 

Aug. de Trin. iz. 1. 

a Mk. yi. 88, viii. 5, ix. 21 ; S. Lk. viu. 30 ; S. Jo. vL 6, 6, zi. 84. 

S. Mk« vi 6, vii 18, viii 17-21. 

S. Mt zxiy. 86 ; S. Mk. xiii. 82. 

S. Jo. i 48 ; S. Mt ziL 25 ; S. Jo. zvL 19. 

Cp. LiddoD, Bampton Lectures, p. 253. 

S. Mt zi. 27 ; S. Lk. z. 22 ; op. S. Jo. L 18, ui. 85. 
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in the Grospels point to a human consciousness in 
Christy subject to natural limitations, but supematurally 
intensified and illuminated. The insight and foresight 
vouchsafed to our Lord's human spirit seems in fact to 
be analogous to that exercised by prophets and apostles. 
The indwelling presence of Deity does not altogether 
annihilate the action of human faculties, but intensifies 
and heightens it.^ The fulness of the Divine Spirit 
which sustained and illuminated our Lord's human 
faculties does not appear to have involved a Divine 
omniscience, nor to have suspended altogether the ordinary 
laws and limitations of human intelligence. 

We are then face to face with two divergent series of 
considerations : those which the Grospel narrative generally 
appears to suggest, and those which might be deduced 
a priori from the truth of Christ's Divinity. 

It may be well briefly to describe the different lines 
of treatment accorded to the facts by ancient thinkers. 

(1) It was somewhat inconsistently taught by a 
party of monophysites in Egypt (the AgnoetcB) that the 
human soul of our Lord was like ours in every respect, 
even in ignorance. It does not appear that they actually 
attributed ignorance to the Logo&* They seem, however, to 
have been regarded as heretics, though their teaching ran 
cotmter to the general current of monophysite opinion. 

(2) Others reasoning a priori took what we can only 
call a docetic view. Our Lord's " advance " or " growth " 
in knowledge and wisdom was only exhibitive. His 
human soul possessed perfect knowledge in virtue of its 
union with the Divine Logos. Accordingly His '' growth " 
was nothing more than a progressive manifestoHon of the 

^ See on aU this sabject, C. Gore, Sampton Leetmrea, pp. 147 ff., and 
DiaaariatwHi, no. 2 ; also Dale, Cfhristian Lodrine, note F. 

' So, «.^. , liddon, JBampUm Ledwrea, p. 470; bat see Gore, DiasartaHana^ 
pp. 165 f. dp. p. 120 above. 
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omniscience which He actually possessed. Thus Cyril 
of Alexandria attributes to Christ what he calls an 
" economic " ignorance : that is, such ignorance as pro- 
perly accorded with the manhood He had assumed. 
Christ accordingly " seems " ignorant of that which, as 
man, it did not behove Him to know. Cyril even 
declares that He '' pretends " not to know the day of 
judgment^ Of this theory it may be remarked (a) that 
it conflicts with the simple impression made by the 
Gospel narrative, which certainly does not suggest any 
notion of a merely simulated limitation of faculties; 
(I) that as actually held by Cyril it involves an incon* 
siBtency with his general conception of our Lord's 
humanity, which in the physical sphere at least he admits 
to have been subject to the ordinary laws of natural 
development ; (c) that Cyril's view is dictated by his 
anxiety to vindicate the reality of the union of the 
human with the Divine nature which Nestorianism 
denied. To allow that Christ was really ignorant on any 
matter would have seemed to Cyril to favour the Nestorian 
idea that He was a human person intimately associated 
with the Logos, — not personally one with Him. We 
are in fact bound to admit that Cyril's theory appeared 
to be justified by the acknowledged dogmatic truth of 
which he was the most conspicuous defender. Moreover, 
the same general line of treatment is found in the 
Western Father Hilary.' In its more developed form 
this view of Christ's human nature meets us in John of 
Damascus, who goes so far as to declare peremptorily 
that whoever teaches that Christ really advanced 
(irpoitcorrrep) in knowledge is practically a Nestorian, and 

^ The most important passages are given in Bmoe, Bumil. of Chridf 
Appendix, pp. 866 f. Cp. Liddon, Bampton LedtireSf p. 469, note 3. 

* See Hil. de Trin, ix. 62, quoted by Swayne, Enquiry inio ths Nature 
qfouo' LordUz KwmUdqt cu Man, p. 82. 
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holds the doctrine of a mere relationfihip between the 
Logos and the human nature; a special indwelling, and 
no more (oj(eriK^ &o>irt9, '^CKr) ivolicqai,^)} Consistently 
with this, Thomas Aquinas denies to our Lord, even in 
His human nature, the graces of faith or hope, because 
they involve a certain state of imperfection. His know- 
ledge was from the first '' infinite in the sense of embracing 
all reality, though not all possibility " ; and of course did 
not admit of growth.' It may be added that this has been 
the prevalent doctrine on the subject since the thirteenth 
century. Petavius, and our own Hooker, closely follow 
Aquinas in distinguishing between the knowledge of the 
world of ideas and the knowledge of sSl facts past, present, 
and future. This latter knowledge they believe to have 
been communicated to our Lord as man, though not the 
former, which belongs only to God Himself.' 

(3) A view that appears to do more justice to the 
recorded facts is that of Athanasius and the Fathers who 
preceded him. Such writers as Irenaeus and Origen, intent 
on establishing the truth and reality of the human nature 
in Christ, allow a true human development and limitation 
of knowledga Thus Origen, in a passage of great beauty, 
says, '' We cannot indeed say of wisdom in itself that it 
was ignorant and acquired knowledge by learning ; but 
this is certainly true of wisdom as it was manifested in 
flesh. For Christ must needs learn to stammer and 
speak like a child with children."^ The general line, 

1 de 09^ fid. iii. 21, 22. 

* See Brace, op. cU. p. 80 ; op. Summa, iii. 7. 8 and 4. ChriBt had not 
faUhf "cum a primo instanti conoeptionis siue plene per eesentiam Deiim 
viderit"; nor hope^ "oom a principio sua oonceptioniB plene fruitionem 
divinam habnerit " ; see also qu. iz. artt, 1-4 ; x. art. 2 ; zi. artt. 1, 5 ; 
xii. artt 1, 2. 

' Petar. de Incanu zi. 2, § 12 ; Hooker, S.P. y. 64. Gp. Swayne, 
op, at. p. 27 ; Newman, Ath, Trtatiaes, ii. 162 f. See also Gore, Bampion 
Leeture$f pp. 151 ff. and note 48. 

^ Sam. in Jerem^ i. 8, quoted hj Dorner, div. L vol. iL p. 136, 
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indeed, of early writers, especially Athanasius, is to draw 
a sharp distinction between the two natures without 
pressing further than necessary the question of the 
limitations of the inferior nature. The passage of 
Origen just quoted expresses in a simple and homely 
way the conclusion which is repeatedly insisted on by 
Athanasius. "In the (Godhead there cannot be ignor- 
ance ; but ignorance is proper to the flesh " (ISiot^ r^ 
aapKo^)} He seems, in fact, to allow the possibility of 
a real ignorance in our Lord as man ; but there is a 
certain hesitancy in his statements which is to be ex- 
plained, partly by genuine reluctance to speculate on a 
subject so full of mystery, partly by the fact that his 
main purpose is to defend our Lord's true Deity.' 
Perhaps the most valuable suggestion of Athanasius ia 
the simple one that the limitations of Christ's humanity 
were conditioned by a purpose of lova' To the same 
effect is the teaching of Gregory Nazianzen {Orat. xxx. 15). 
It would seem on the whole that a return to the teictB 
recorded in the Gospel will incline us to agree with these 
earlier Fathers in leaving the subject of Christ's human 
knowledge in the mystery with which the scriptural state- 
ments surround it, contenting ourselves with the following 
conclusions : — 

i The limitation of our Lord's knowledge, whatever 
was its degree, was a fact resulting from love. We have 
no right to set arbitrary limits to the possibilities of 

^ Ath. Orat. e. Arian, iii. 87, 88. 

' Athanasius gives more than one explanation of S. Mk. xiiL 82. (1) 
Christ knew the day, as He shows by predicting all that was to hapfMa 
before it. He said He knew not as man (o-dpKa dyroouo-ai^ iFeddcuro- fof 
xucwt f\ey€¥ oOk otBa, OraL c Arian. iii. 42-46). (2) He knew, bat may 
have said He knew not, rf^t ifM^p htica XwrtreXelas (this is very tentatively 
saggested). (8) He said it to stop questioning. 

' OrcU. iii 48 (^ar^pwiKa). See reff. to Iren. and Greg. Kas. in 
Liddon, Bampton Zeeturei, pp. 468, 469. Cp. Kewroan, Ath. TreaHMh 
ii. pp. 161 f, Swayne, cp. eU. 26^2. 
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self-sacrifice and self-humiliation for a Being whose 
essence is love. It is ethically conceivable, though on 
metaphysical grounds insuperably difficult, that a Divine 
Being should accept even the limitations of human 
knowledge. Thus it has been well suggested by Lange 
that Christ's voluntary acceptance of the mental con- 
ditions of a true human lot, are a just rebuke to the 
curiosity — the readiness to grasp at a higher know- 
ledge — which has been to human beings so often the 
occasion of sin.^ Indeed, if we contemplate the whole 
subject from this point of view, we shall not allow 
speculative difficulties to rob us of important ethical 
lessons. The action of love is antecedently incalculable 
both in its nature and effects. It is the truest wisdom 
on this, as on many other subjects, to check the prompt- 
ings of restless curiosity; to remember that He iAat 
loveth not kfuweth not Ood, far Ood is love} 



ii Our Lord in His human nature possessed an 
irrfaUible knowledge, so far as was required by the con- 
ditions and purpose of His incarnation. His mission 
was to reveal God, the destiny, needs, and true condition 
of man, the way of redemption, the laws of the spiritual 
world. On these subjects the purpose of love, which 
inspired His coming, required that He should teach with 
absolute and infallible authority. He is ^ Truth; 
and all things that it is needful for men to know for 
the conduct of life, and for the apprehension of God, 
He teaches in&llibly. "He used and displayed an 
infused and perfect wisdom."' 

^ Luige, Leben Jew, p. 1280 (referring to S. Mk. xiii. 82). "Et setst 
flein nioht-wiaBen von Jenem Moment als ein heiligee nicht-wiaeen-woUen 
dem sttndhAften winen-woUen seiner Jiinger entgegen, die gottliche 
Brhabenheit dieses nioht-wissens der mensohlichen Kleinliohkeit eines 
yermeintliohen wlssens dieser Art." 

* 1 S. Jo. iy« 8. ' Swayne, op, cit, p. 42. 
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But as we do not know the requirements of tiie 
'' economy," ao we have no need to answer the question, 
whether outside its necessary scope our Lord might or 
might not be subject to tiie ordinary limitations of 
human knowledge. It might be suggested, for instance, 
that ** the love which required Him to know that Lazarus 
was dead, did not require that He should know where 
Lazarus was buried.** But here again it is better to fall 
back on the assurance that if He was ignorant on any 
point. He was ignorant through His willingness perfectly 
to share in our human experience. Thus both His infallible 
knowledge and His human nescience spring from one and 
the same root of Divine love. If in any degree He willed 
to partake, as the Grospels seem to suggest, of a creaturely 
ignorance, He did so from motives of pity and sympathy 
for man, and because such nescience was in no sense a 
hindrance to the purpose of His incarnation. We are 
struck, indeed, not only by the range and profundity of His 
disclosures concerning the nature and kingdom of Grod, but 
also by His great reserve in teaching. There are many 
points on which He refuses to pronounce, as if they Jay 
outside the scope and requirements of the '' economy." 
He does not pronounce on social or political questions ; 
nor reveal facts which it lay within the province of 
ordinary human faculties to ascertain — ^facts of science, 
history, or criticism. This circumstance has hardly 
received the attention it deservea^ There may have 
been things which, as man, our Lord did not know; 
but His nescience was the result of a deliberate act of 
His own will. His consciousness, as we may surmise, 

^ See, however, the Admirable introdaotory ohapter of Mr. Latham's 
Pastor Pfutorum, The writer fordbly points out our Lord's invaiiaUe 
respect for human personaUty and Bis carefulness to stimulate the action 
of men's Acuities. " With Christ," he remarks, " the part that the man 
had to do of himself went for infinitely more than what was done for him 
by another " (p. 6). ... 
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was limited, but such limitation did not necessarily mean 
that He was Himself deceived ; still less that He could 
mislead others. For we must believe that He would 
always be conscious of such limitation, and His perfect 
fidelity to the Holy Spirit of truth would assuredly 
restrain Him from making any pronouncement on points 
lying outside the range of His human knowledge.^ His 
perfect truthfulness thus appears as much in His silence 
as in His utterances. It would be in accord with His 
usual method of sympathy to confine Himself to the 
ordinary modes of expression current in His own age, 
and even to accept its scientific or literary conceptions. 
The question is whether a Divine and perfect knowledge 
on such points was really necessary for His purpose; 
whether nescience in any d^ee interfered with His 
true work, — the revelation of the glory and love of Gk)d, 
the spiritual enlightenment and healing of mankind. 
Thus we may connect the fact of Christ's conscious and 
voluntary reserve in teaching with the fact of His true 
development under human limitations. This reserve is 
a difficulty and stumblingblock only to those who argue 
that our Lord, being Divine, must have intended to teach 
positively on all subjects which He incidentally touches, 
whereas we have good reason for thinking that as man 
He did not transcend the ordinary knowledge or con- 
ceptions of His time in matters not affecting the primary 
purpose of His coming. It is admitted that He never 
teaches positively on points of science ; analogy makes it 
equally probable that He never taught as to the author- 
ship of different books of Scriptui-e, or their mode of 
composition. As it is likely enough that we may over- 
rate the importance of certainty on these points, so it 
is certain that there are no statements of our Lord 
which indisputably prove either that He was possessed 

^ See Swayne, up, cU, pp. 16-18. 

VOL. n. — 20 
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of modem oritical knowledge, or that He intended to 
finally endorse the traditional views of His conntrTmen 
in r^ard to the nature of their Scriptures.^ 

The conclusion at which we may most safely arrive is 
that in regard to this mysterious subject a sense of our 
own ignorance ought to play " a much larger part than it 
usually does." ' We may well shrink from constructing 
any general theory as to our Lord's human knowledge. 
We are too apt to discuss and dispute where we should 
wonder and adore. It is the general aim of this book to 
recall students to the temper of sobriety and holy fear 
which marks the greatest among the ancient theologians. 
The subject we have been studying is one of those of 
which Augustine says : de credendis nuUa injidelitaie dubUe- 
mtis, de inteUifferulis nuUa temerUate affirmemus. 

§ IV. The Work of Christ in Eklation to His Persoh 

There are three aspects of our Lord's work which 
have to be considered in close connection with the 
catholic doctrine concerning His person. These aspects 
must be dealt with in close mutual connection, if their 
true significance is to be understood. As our example, 
Christ is the revealer of the will and mind of God ; as 
our High Priest, He represents humanity before God in 
offering an atoning and all-sufficient sacrifice; as the 
second Adam He infuses into His members the re-creative 
energy of His own exalted manhood. 

L First, then, Christ is the perfect revealer of God; 
the teacher of truth ; the Word of God in whom are hid 

1 On this subject, see Driyer, IrUrod. to the O.T, pref. zviii, xiz ; 
Plammer in SxposUor for Jnly 1891 ; besides the works of Dr. Dale sod 
Mr. Gore already referred to. See also some yalnable words of Dr« 
Sanday, B<vm,pUm Lectures, pp. 417 ff . as to the "law of parsimony" 
which underlies reyelation. 

' Ltfe and Letters qfDean Cfhurch, p. 268. 
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all the trecisures of wisdom and knowledge] the Truth 
itself. In the exercise of His prophetic office He 
preaches the kingdom of Grod, and reveals its principles 
and mysteries. He elucidates the moral law, and pro- 
claims the Divine requirements for man. Both in 
His authoritative teaching and in His example He 
makes known the will of God; and in following the 
footsteps of His most holy life we are taught how to 
waJUc and to please Ood. 

What, then, is the significance of Christ's example ? 
Athanasius observes that owing to man's mutable nature 
he needed an immutable example ''in order that he 
might possess the unalterable righteousness of the Word 
as a pattern and example in the pursuit of virtue."^ 
Consequently the true value of Christ's example from 
one point of view depends on His being unlike other 
men ; and, indeed, the true pattern of manhood must be 
sinless, because sinlessness is a necessary element in 
the truth and perfection of human nature. In Christ 
is embodied the ideal of humanity — that which it was 
intended to be according to God's creative purpose ; and 
His example assures us that sin is no essential part of 
human nature. While, therefore, as the pattern of 
manhood Christ is very man, yet as the archetype and 
restorer of human nature He must needs embody it in 
its ideal perfection.' 

The question here naturally arises whether an ex- 
ample is of any avail unless there be aJbedvie idef/Miy 
of moral circumstances ; how can the sinless man be an 
object of imitation to the sin-stricken ? In answer to 
this difficulty two considerations may be urged : (a) The 

^ OnU, e. At. i. 51. 

' Cp. Ang. de Trin, iv. 4 : " Non enim congruit peocator jnato, aed 
oongniit homini homo. A^jungeDS ergo nobis similitudinem hunaniUtis 
8IUB, abstulit diadmilitudinem iniquitatis noetne." 
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circumstances of Christ's human life are ^ufficitnUy similar 
to our own to enable Him to be in a true sense our 
pattern. It is the main object of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to bring out this general similarity of conditionB 
between Christ and those whom He deigned to call His 
brethren. The force of example, it may be admitted, 
does depend on general equality in the conditions ; but 
these, it may be urged, are fulfilled in the human life of 
Jesus Christ He like other men was subject to suffering 
and to the sinless infirmities of human nature ; He was 
capable of being tried and tempted, and so far was not 
exempt from the ordinary laws of moral probation. He 
was like us in possessing a nature not exempted by its 
union with the Word from keen distresses and the assaults 
of temptation. Accordingly the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is justified in speaking of Him as tn oS 
thiiigs made like unto His brethren} His was a normal life 
in respect of its general conditions and experiences ; " it 
was a universal human life in all its aspects of work and 
prayer, of waiting and action, at home and abroad, in 
popularity and ignominy, with poor and with rich, in 
success and in failure, through all the stages of human 
growth.'' ' His was a normal human life, " for if He did 
not consist of the same nature as ours, in vain does He 
enjoin us to imitate our Master. If He was of some 
different substance to us, why does He bid me, with my 
natural weakness, act like Him? and how can He be 
good and righteous ? " ' (b) Again, it must be borne in 
mind that, together with the presentation of an example, 
Jesus Christ reveals to us the means and conditions of 
renewal after His image and likeness. Pelagianism, 

» Heb. ii. 17. 

' See an article on "Oar Lord's Human Example ** in Ch. QuarUriy Bev, 
no. 82 ; Martenaen, Christian JBthica (general), § 72. 
* Hippol. PhiloB. X. 38. 
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which believed in man's inherent ability to raise himself, 
only asked for an example which man could follow in his 
unassisted strength. But Pelagianism was based on a 
shaUow conception of sin, as an evil not of such gravity 
as to need satisfaction or atonement ; as a misuse indeed 
of human freedom, but one resulting rather from weak- 
ness and miscalculation than from a radical defect of 
nature;^ and the average experience of human nature 
shows that the question whether man needs an example, 
is inseparable from the further question whether he needs 
a Saviour. The mystery of salvation, of man's reunion 
with Gk)d, forms the dogmatic counterpart to the mystery 
of sin and the severance it has wrought between the 
Creator and the creature. The Church's doctrine of 
man's re-creation is based on a profound conception of all 
that is involved in human sin. Looking at man's actual 
condition, we see that if Jesus Christ had been revealed 
only as a pattern of righteousness, His coming would 
have plunged mankind into deeper despair than that 
in which they were already held captive. But the 
example exhibited by one, who is also Saviotir and 
Beetorer, stimulates us to imitation. And the assurance 
of Divine aid is the more welcome when we realise that 
men are called to follow not merely the footsteps of an 
earthly life, but the perfections of a risen and exalted 
Saviour. The Christian life, so far as it is conformed to 
its true pattern, will not consist merely in the fulfilment 
of every known duty which different relationships impose ; 
it will bear the marks of a life hidden vnih CJmst in 
God: separation from the world, consecration, heavenly 
tranquillity and freedom.* 

' Cp. Dieiinger, Lehrh. d&r Kath. doffmaiikf § 94. An illuBtntion of 
the Pelagian temper ia fonnd in Abelard. See Bern, de error, Abael, yii. 
17, ix. 28 ; cp. also Aug. de grcUict, eap. 43-45. 

' Cp. Milligan, The Ruwrrection of our Lord, pp. 178 ff. 
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11. Next, Chriflt is our High Priest, that is our 
Sedeemer ; and this aspect of His work brings us to the 
doctrine of the atonement, the history of which has been 
already briefly traced. For our present purpose nothing 
more can be attempted than to indicate the main points 
to be studied in connection with the redemptive work of 
Christ 

i The necessity of atonement.^ 

Bom. iii 25 teaches that the Divine patience with a 
sinful world had its ground in the future coming of 
Christ The Divine holiness had never been completely 
vindicated or manifested, even in the great historic judg- 
ments in which inspired prophecy had traced the aveng- 
ing hand of God : the Divine resentment against sin — 
the law of God that it must suffer — ^had not before 
Christ's coming been allowed to have free coursa A 
signal display then of Divine righteousness was rendered 
necessary by God's past pretermission of human sin. The 
need of atonement thus lies in the outraged holiness of 
God; sin being His mortal enemy, and the necessary 
cause of man's alienation from Him, there falls upon 
Him the moral necessity of ''asserting the principle" 
that sin deserves to suffer. The atonement is, in fact, 
in its primary aspect, the manifest embodiment of God's 
judgment against human sin.^ And sacrifice is the 
recognition by man's conscience that such an atonement 
for sin is natural and necessary; it witnesses to his 
instinctive anticipation of punishment' The institution 
of sacrifice indeed, which had existed from the dawn of 
human history, had gradually come to have a spiritual 

^ The question has often been asked, Why God could not restore man by 
a mere fiat of His will ? An outline of answers that might be, or have 
been, given will be found in an appended note, p. 826. 

' See generally Dale on TJu Atonem&rU, 

' See a striking passage on the witness of conscienoe in W. Bagehot, 
lAterary Stvdies^ Tol, ii, 65. 
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significance. As the sense of guilt was deepened in man, 
as his conscience became more perfectly educated, sacrifice 
had lost its earliest character as an oblation of creaturely 
gratitude and joy, and assumed the aspect of a propitia- 
tory offering for sin ; and so far in sacrifice was embodied 
man's recognition of the foct that sin deserves suffering. 

a The essence of atonement. 

Man stands over against God as a moral being, and 
accordingly atonement is essentially a moral fact: the 
reunion of sundered wills, the reconciliation of hearts, 
the restoration of a broken harmony, the removal of the 
causes of moral alienation. The system of sacrifice, as 
organised and developed in the priestly law of Israel, 
was the visible and speaking embodiment of three main 
ideas: those of willing and entire self-surrender in a 
life of unbroken obedience (typified by the whole burnt- 
offering); the submissive acceptance of death as the 
righteouB penalty of em (the sin-offering); the renewal 
of fellowship with God in a feast of communion (the 
peace-offering). Here, then, are prefigured the moral 
elements in the atoning work of Christ The only 
possible reconciliation between God and man is one 
that involves the surrender of man's will to Grod.^ 

iii The atonement fulfilled by Christ 

In Christ man presents himself before his Maker 
offering submission : WTien He cameth into the toorld, He 
saith . . . Zo, I come to do Thy will, God,^ 

For Christ wears our human nature, and is our natural 
representative before God. In Him humanity is com- 
prised ; His acts are ours ; His submission. His accept- 
ance of death, His exaltation are ours. He fulfils each 

^ " The sapremacy of God's will is thesapremacyofgood. . . • Saliva- 
tion oan only oome by sin being vanqmshed, by the sarrender of the sinner 
to God, not of God to sin " (Fairbaim, Chrid in Mod. Theol. p. iSl). 

* Heb. X. 5, 9. 
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necessary condition of atonement First, His life is 
one of spotless, unswerving obedience, a life perfectly 
well pleasing to the Father. His active fulfilment of 
the Divine will is a no less essential element in His 
atoning work than His suffering. Scripture lays 
continual stress on the perfect voluntariness and freedom 
of Christ's work. In His obedience to the law of God, 
in His fulfilment of the obligations of humanity, His self- 
oblation was free ; all rested on His own self-determina- 
tion. If the first Adam died because he must, the second 
Adam died because He willed.^ The great characteristic 
of His life is summed up by S. Paul in the one word 
obedience ; ' and it is noticeable that this feature in the 
atoning work has never been overlooked even by those 
who lay special stress upon the sacrificial death upon 
the Cross.' Secondly, He accepts death on our behalf 
as the due penalty of human sin. His thoughts about 
sin are those of God ; He hates it, and judges it in 
union with the heart and mind of God. And by the 
surrender of His life He makes an act of homage and 
representative submission to the justice of the Divine 
sentence on sin, retaining throughout His perfect freedom 
of will; He died, says Augustine, quia voluit, quando 

^ Dieringer, op. eU, § 92. 

* Bom. V. 19. Op. the reference of Pa. zl. to Ghnst in Heb. x. 

' See, e,g., Anselm, OwDeuaffamof i. 10, 11, and the Lutheran JV^rmuZa 
OoncordUB, p. 684 : " Earn ob causam ipeius obedientia non ea tantom, 
qui Patri paruit in tota sua passione et morte, veram etiam, qnft nostri 
caoeft sponte seee legi subjecit eamqne obedientia ilia sua implevit, nobis 
ad juBtitiam impntatnr, ita nt Deus propter totam obedientiam, qnam 
Chriatus agendo et patiendo in vita et morte sua noetra canaa Patri ano 
celeati preatitit, peccata nobia remittat, pro bonia et juatis noa repatet 
et aalnte setema donet." 697, " Fidea noatra reapicit in peraonam Chriati, 
qoatenua ilia pro nobia legi aeae aabjecit, peccata noatra pertolit, et com 
ad Patrem aaom iret, aolidam, abaolntam, et perfectiaaimam obedientiam 
Jam inde a nativitate aua aanctiaaima naqne ad mortem Patri aao celeati 
pro nobia miaerrimia peooatoribna prsatitit" (ap. Winer, Cai^estiant 
etc p. 181). 
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fxduitf quomodo vduit} and the acceptable element in 
His self-oblation was not the suffering, or the shedding 
of the sacred blood, but the unswerving will of the 
sufferer. Non mors, sed vduntaa placuU eponte moritrUis.^ 
But in the ancient sin-offering the death of the victim was 
only an initial stage in the great sacrificial transaction ; and 
in conformity with the l^al type, Christ, living through 
and beyond death, must needs pass within the veil as our 
perfected high-priest The atoning work is not complete 
until, by His ascension, Christ passes into the Holy of 
Holies, which is heaven itself,^ there to he rrvanifesUd in the 
presence of God for us bb our representative For as of 
old the blood of the sin-offering was sprinkled on the 
mercy-seat, on which the Divine presence vouchsafed to 
manifest itself, so the representative life of Christ is at 
the ascension finally brought into fellowship with Gk)d 
and consecrated to the life of Divine service ; the ascended 
Lord taking with Him those for whom He died, " presents 
them in Himself to the eternal Father." * Finally, the 
atoning sacrifice freely offered once for all, becomes the 
groundwork of a feast of communion. The "benefits 
which Christ by His precious bloodshedding hath obtained 
for us," are continually imparted in the sacrament of Holy 
Communion as the means of our spiritual sustenance and 
continual renewal ; and the gift which He bestows is that 
of His precious body and blood ; the very human nature 
which has been spiritualised by the passage through 
death, becomes quidcening Spirit by which man is 

1 de SVtn. iy. 16, 17. 

' Bernaid, d$ wr. Abad. yiiL 21. Cp. Anaelm's " aooepte boiue volon- 
Utis spontanea et amata tenacitas " {Cwr Deui Homo t L 10). 

* Heb. ix. 24. 

^ Milligan, The RetumeHon </ our Lord, p. 179. So Ghrist TopUmfai 
TV ^e^ Tb9 AwSpuwim (Iren. iii. 18. 7). Gp. Westoott, Bp. to Hu EAr. 
p. 268 : " The end of the restored fellowship is energetic service to Him 
who alone lives and gives life " (Xar/itf^tr 0ef ^dm). 
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cleansed, healed, and hallowed.^ Only so is the fulfil- 
ment of the Old Testament types rendered complete. 
The atonement culminates in the indwelling of the 
Bedeemer in the redeemed. 

iv. The Bedeemer's person r^arded as the ground of the 
efficacy and of the Divine acceptance of the atoning work. 

Christ is the true mediator between God and man in 
that He shares the nature of both ; He is '' that mean 
between both which is both " ; and the catholic doctrine 
of the atonement can only be understood, and indeed 
can only justify itself to our conscience and reason, by 
being studied in close connection with the other cardinal 
truth of Christianity. 

Thus if Christ is Chd^ we are at once relieved of some 
moral difficulties which are urged against the doctrine of 
the atonement on the basis of humanitarian views of 
Christ's person. Christ being very God, it is impossible 
to imagine any severance of will or purpose between the 
Father and the Son. The same zeal for holiness, the 
same resentment against sin bums in the heart of both 
Father and Son; the tender mercy of the Father, not 
less than the compassion of the Son, shines forth in the 
sacrifice on Calvary.^ 

" No ; one in essence, one in majesty, 
Father and Son must one in counsel be ; 
Not readier this to judge, or that to bless ; 
In each all love, in each all holiness. 
The Father's pitying care the cross ordained; 
His own high law of right the Son sustained."^ 

Further, the Deity of the Son is a sufficient pledge 
of the validity and the efficacy of the atoning work 

^ 1 Cor. XT. 45 ; cp. S. Jo. vL 61-57. 

' Cp. Aug. de Trin, xiii. 15 ; and see Isai. Ixiii. 5, " My fury, it 
upheld Me." 
 W. Bright, ffjfmru and Fenes, poem on "The Atonement" 
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** What owes its being to God," it has been justly said, 
*' must be well-pleasing to Him *' ; ^ while the " infinite 
worth of the Son of God " is a guarantee of the infinite 
efficacj of His work. His Divine person imparts 
immeasurable grace and power to the actions and 
sufferings of His humanity. For " our nature is His 
own ; He carried it with Him through life to death, He 
made it bear and do that which was utterly beyond its 
own native strengtL His eternal person gave infinite 
merit to its acts and its sufferings." * And indeed the 
various effects ascribed to His death by New Testament 
writers are only such as we should expect, He being 
what the Church believes Him to be : the removal of 
guilt, the conquest of death, the overthrow of Satan, 
the reconciliation of man to God, the opening of heaven 
to all believers. 

On the other hand, if Christ is very man, in the truth 
of our nature. His sacrifice necessarily wears the charac- 
ter of a representative act. It is the head of the human 
race who is sinless, who is perfectly well-pleasing to God, 
who makes a supreme act of reparation and satisfaction to 
the Divine hoUness. He suffers far many, not only as a 
substitute who, from pure love to man, takes his burden 
upon himself, pays his debt, and suffers in his stead ; but 
also as representative, offering the sacrifice which man was 
too sin-stained to present, discharging the obligations 
which we were too weak to fulfil Thus Christ was our 
substitute, not through some arbitrary arrangement by 
which the innocent was compelled to suffer for the guilty, 
but in virtue of His representative character as the head 
and flower of our race, in whom humanity is " summed 
up," and in whom consequently man not only makes an 

1 Fairbdni, OhrUt in Mod. Theol. p. 486. 

'Liddon, Umv, Serm, ser. 1, serm. ix. "The Divine Viotiin." Op. 
Aug. de Trin, iv, 19 (a great passage). 
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act of acceptable submission to the Father^s righteousness, 
but is exalted to the very throne of Grod.^ 

y. The effects of the atonement' 

H0I7 Scripture and the Fathers describe, under different 
aspects and in different modes of speech, the full effects 
of Christ's atoning work ; and there has sometimes been 
danger of overpressing one particular phrase or metaphor, 
to the neglect of othera We find the death of Christ 
generally described in Scripture under the following 
aspects : as a means of procuring man's forgiveness ; a 
satisfaction ; a ransom ; a propitiation ; a vicarious death; 
a reconciliation. 

(a) The atoning sacrifice of Christ is said to have pro- 
cured our forgiveness. Without shedding of blood ihen 
is no remission, and that which the shedding of blood 
symbolises — acceptance of penalty, submission to the 
Divine will concerning sin — must of necessity precede 
forgiveness; the Divine law of righteousness must be 
satisfied before sinful man can be accepted with God. 
Christ accordingly, on behalf of man, representatively 
offers the submission by which alone man can find 
acceptance. 

(b) The sacrifice of Christ is also a satisfaction for sin, 
an act of reparation offered to the Divine holiness. This 
is the point of view which is chiefly distinctive of Ansehn ; 
a debt of homage and obedience is owing on man's part 
to Gk)d, and sin means withholding or withdrawing from 
God that which is His due {ablatus honor). The work 
of Christ ia restoration to God of His due ; the fulfilment 
of His just claim {to eSkoyov) on man ; the payment of 
man's debt ; the act of reparation for the wrong done bj 
the creature to the Creator. Christ, in a word, takes upon 
Himself the whole of man's obligations in order by the 

1 See Ath. OraL e. Arian. i. 41-46. 

' See generally Aqainas, Summa^ p. iU. qn. 49. 
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merit of His lifelong obedience to completely discharge 
them. 

(e) Christ's sacrifice of Himself is also a ransom ^ — 
a costly price by which redemption is achieved, i.e. the 
deliverance of humanity from slavery to sin and Satan 
and from the eternal pimishment of sin. The words 
\&rpov and airoKArpfoci^ are largely coloured by Old 
Testament assooiationa *' The idea/' says Bishop West- 
oott, '' of a ransom received by the power from which the 
captive is delivered is practically lost in XvrpowrBtuJ' 
The wordy in fact, seems to imply two things : exertion 
of a mighty force and acquisition at a great cost.' 
Christ's death is in both respeci» a ransom : in the work 
of redemption we see the triumphant and irresistible dis- 
play of Divine power ;' the result of redemption is only 
achieved at a mighty cost — we were bought with a price, 
redeemed with the predaus Uood of Christ} 

(d) The word propitiation (tKaafMsi) ^ does not origin- 
ally imply, as we are accustomed perhaps to suppose, the 
act of appeasing one who is angry; the Greek word 
expresses the alteration of circumstances or conditions 
which have produced the alienation. God is unchanging; 
and when we ascribe to Him the affection of ** anger," we 
express in human fashion the &tct of His necessary resent- 
ment against sin.^ God cannot welcome the impenitent 
sinner ; He cannot treat sin as something other than it 
is. *' Propitiation," in the New Testament sense, means 
an act which, so to speak, neutralises or " covers " the sin 
of him who is " in Christ " ; who by sincere repentance 

1 S. Mt. XX. 28 ; cp. 1 Tini. ii. 6. 

* The JSpiiUe to ths Eebrews, p. 296. Of. Ghiys. ad Bom. iii. 24. 

* Gp. Eph. i. 19& ^ 1 Cor. tL 20 ; 1 Pet. L 19. 

* IJo. ii 2, iy. 10. 

* Aug. de TVin. y. 17 : "Sic etiam cum iratns maUs dicitnr et pladdos 
bonis, illi matantar, non ipse ; sicot lux infirmis ooulis aspera, firmia 
lenia est, ipsoram scilicet matatione, non soa." 
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renews his union with the Redeemer, and " in Him " finds 
acceptance.^ 

(e) The death of Christ is also '* vicarious/' in the 
sense that He sufiTered not only as our representative, 
but in our stead. He suffered something which we were 
too weak' to endure, yet which had to be endured if 
atonement was to be achieved. It is at this point that 
we touch the element of supreme mystery in the atoning 
work of Christ We do not know either the precise 
nature of His sufferings or the exact degree in which 
His submission to them has exempted us from the penal- 
ties of guilt But in any case the substitution of Christ 
for the guilty race depended upon, and corresponded to, 
the actual relation in which He stood to men as the 
result of His Incarnation. His representative character 
enabled Him to be the natural substitute for sinners, so 
that He suffered far sins, the fust for the unjust, that He 
might bring us to Ood} 

(/) Once more, the effect of our Lord's death was a 
reconciliation between God and man;^ an ''at-one-menf 
(iearaWoTT), putting an end to the state of alienation 
or enmity which resulted from human sin. "In vain 
it is objected that the Scripture saith our Saviour reoon- 
died men to Ghd, but nowhere teacheth that Se reconciled 
Ood to man ; for in the language of the Scripture, to 
reconcUe a man to God is, in our vulgar language, to 
reconcile Grod to man — ^that is, to cause Him, who before 
was angry and offended with him, to be gracious and 
propitious to him. ... In the like manner we are 
said to be reconciled unto God when God is reconciled, 
appeased, and become gracious and favourable unto us ; 

1 See Westoott, ^nsOea of S. John, p. 83 f.; Trenoh, Sywmfms qf the 
N,T. p. 298 f. 
« Rom. ▼. «. » 1 Pet iii. 18, iL 24. 

* Rom. V. 10 ; 2 Cor. v. 18 ; CJol. i. 20, 
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and Christ is said to reconcile us unto Ood, when He 
hath moved and obtained of God to be reconciled unto 
us, when He hath appeased Him and restored us unto 
His favour. Thus when we were enemies we were reconciled 
to God — ^that is, notwithstanding He was oSended with 
us for our sins, we were restored under His favour by the 
death of His Son (Boul v. 10)."^ In short, the word 
" reconciliation," like '* propitiation," is a description, in 
the terms of a human analogy, of the objective change 
in the relation between God and sinful man which was 
brought about by our Lord's death. It has already been 
pointed out that the anger of God is our mode of con- 
ceiving and describing that necessary resentment with 
which the God of holiness must r^ard moral evil. Sin 
must inevitably be banished from the Divine presence. 

Such, then, are the terms in which Scripture usually 
describes the effect of the Son's atoning work. No 
doubt many other aspects of His sacrifice are recognised 
in the New Testament. Some of them are comprised in 
the following summary of Bernard in his treatise on the 
errors of Abelard: Non mora sed voluntas placuU sponte 
morientis, et iUa morte expungentis m/ortem^ Cfperantis 
saliUem, restUttentis innoeentiam^ triumphantis prindpatns 
et potestates, spoliantis inferos, ditantis superos, padjicantis 
quoe in ccdo sunt et quoe m terra, omnia instaurantis? 
Christ's sacrifice is of universal validity. He died for all, 
but men do not always actually appropriate the virtue of 
the passion, which becomes effectual for those only who 
by an act of faith identify themselves with the submission 
made on their behalf by Christ, and who are by baptism 

^ Pearson's EaepotUion of the Oreedf art. x. Pearson is argoing against 
the Sodnian statement that in Scripture we are said to be reconciled to 
God, bat God is not said to be reconciled to ns. Gp. a passage in Ang. 
de Trin, ziiL 21 , and a note in Sanday and Headlam on Jiomana, p. 129. 

' de error, Abael, viiL 21. 
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really incorporated into Him, becoming thereby living 
members of the second Adam. The righteousness of 
Jesus Christy and the virtue of His deaths are really 
imparted to Christians in the sacrament of the new 
birth (Bom. vL). They are accounted righteous, as being 
actual living members of a righteous person.^ 

VL The nature of Christ's sufferings. 

It may be regarded as an axiom that Jesus Christ 
suffered, because He willed to suffer, all that a holy 
being could suffer on our behalf. "If the hypostatic 
union communicated to His sacred humanity a strength 
infinite in the Giver, it was only that He might suffer in 
proportion. ... He suffered everything that it was 
possible for a human nature unit^ to the Divine to 
suffer."* There is therefore reason to suppose that He 
could suffer the mental agony of a true and perfect con- 
trition for the sins of men ; He could sorrow for them 
as laid upon Himself, with a capacity of " appropriative 
penitence " beyond our power to realise. " He felt the 
heinousness of sin as being one with God ; and He felt 
the awfulness of the curse resting upon sin as being one 
with each individual sinner/'^ 

Further, Christ could endure in a real sense the 
penalties of sin ; not indeed that we can allow, with Cal- 
vin and others, that He suffered the torments of the lost 
ifUenaively if not extensively. For there is necessarily a 

^ Aquin. Summa, iiL 49. 1 reap. : ' ' Sioat natonle oorpas est nnum ex mem- 
brorum diveraitate oonsiateiiB, ita tota eodesia qu» est mysticam corpoi 
Chriflti, compatatnr quasi una persona cum suo oapite, quod estChristas." 
IMd, 49. 8 ad 8 : ** Satisfactio Christi habet effectum in nobis inquantom 
incorporamur ei, nt membra suo oapiti." [ 

3 Grou, Manual, etc [Eng. tr.], p. 875. ^ 

' B. M. Benson, JBp. to the S&mans, p. 216. Cp. Newman, Disamnes 
on variatis ooeaHonSf serm. on "The mental sufferings of our Lord in His 
passion." Bmoe, Hwnil. qf ChrUt, p. 817 f., seems too critical of this 
view. In Macleod Campbell, The Atonement^ it perhaps assumes dis- 
proportionate importance ; cp. Bruce, p. 351. 
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limit to what a sinless soul can suffer, and the atoning 
value of His sufferings depends, not on their quantitative 
or qualitative relation to the sins of men, but on the 
infinite dignity of the sufferer, on the perfection of His 
obedience and self-humiliation, and on the depth and 
intensity of His love. Nevertheless, Christ could indeed 
taste of death ; ^ nay, only the sinless one could taste it 
in its full bitterness, as vividly apprehending that which 
is the sting of death — the wrath of God.* The horror 
of death which marked the true Israelite (e,g. in Ps. xxii) 
would be His in the fullest d^ee ; and the dereliction 
would be heart-breaking to a sinless souL It may 
therefore be allowed that Christ endured all the signa, 
but not the affection of Divine displeasure ; but in any 
case it is vain to speculate as to the precise measure of 
those dyvonrra irdOfi which He alone, in virtue of His 
holiness and love, was capable of enduring for our 
redemption.' 

vii The descent into helL^ 

The following points are of special importance : — 

1. Neither the soul nor the body of the Bedeemer 

was for a moment parted from His Divine person.^ 

" The humanity of the Son of God was neither wholly 

in the sepulchre, nor wholly in Hades; but in the 

^ Heb. iL 9. 

' Gp. Delitzsch on HtibTtvjB, in loc ; Mason, Faith of the Ooapel, c. vi 
i 19 ; Aug. de Trin. iy. 6. 

' It mnst suffice to refer to the treatment of this subject by Aquinas, 
Summa, iii. 46. artt 5, 6, 7, 8. Cp. Bruce, Sitmil. of Chridf p. 888. 

^ On the history of this article, see Pearson. It first appears in the 
creed of Aquileia (etfre. 400), but is generally found in the earlier 
Fathers. Gp. Hagenbaoh, Hitt, of DoetrtTiM, i 69 ; H. Browne on Thirty- 
Mite AHides, art 8. 

> See (e,g.) " Ath." e. ApoU. ii. 14, n\ Bp.ad ^nct. y. ; Greg. Nyss. 
AnHrrh, xyii. etc. ; Aquinas, Summa, iii. 50. 2 and 3 ; also Pearson, On 
the Creed, art y. note 76 (quoting Fulgentius, ad Thraeim, iii. 84, as 
aboye). 

VOL. II. — 21 
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sepulchre Christ lay dead as touching His true flesh, 
as touching His soul He descended to Hades; and as 
touching the same soul He returned from Hades to the 
flesh which He had left in the sepulchre. But as 
touching His Deity, which is not subject to limitations 
of space, nor comprehensible within bounds, Mus fuU in 
aeptdehro cum came, totms in Inferno cwni anima ; a^fer 
hoc plenue fuU vbique Chrietua; quia non ed JDeus ab 
hvmanitaU quam meeeperat eeparatus, qui et in amima mi 
fuU, tU solutis Infemi dolaribua ab Inferno vietrix redird, 
et in came siui fuit, ut celeri resurrectione corrumpi non 
poesetJ* 

2. " Hades " is apparently a general name embracing 
two states : a blessed but not perfect condition or sphere 
called Paradise)'^ and a suffering but not perfectly 
miserable sphere assigned to the wicked, and generally 
called Hadee. The mysterious work of the Sedeemer 
seems to have been the visitation of either sphere. With 
the soul of the penitent malefactor at His side, He 
entered Paradise;' and He also visited that place or 
state where ^' some at least were confined who had died 
an apparently impenitent death by the visitation of 
God."' Beyond this it is only possible to speak with 
the strictest reserve ; and it is difficult to endorse the 
confident language of Cornelius k Lapide: Certum ed 
Ohristwrn, cmn kUrons . . . descendisse ad lirribum patrum ; 
ibique ets vidonem euoe dimnitatie impertisee, Hague eo8 
beasse ; quare time Christus ecrum sortes mtUavit; fecit 

^ Cp. Trench, Studies in the ChspeUf p. 818, note 8. 

' S. Lk. zxiii. 48. Ath. Baqtoa. fid, 1, maintains that Christ, with the 
soul of the robber, rt-tiideind the very Paradise whence Adam was expelled 
for his sin. See generally Aquinas, S'wtMMk, iii. 62, esp. artt 2 and 5. 

* Mason, Faiih qf the Chisel, p. 212. See 1 Pet. iu. 18, It. 6. We 
should notice the prominence giren to the history of Noah in our Lord's 
teaching, which seems to hare deeply impressed S. Peter (S. Mt zxir. 
87 f.; S. Lk. xvii. 26 f.). 
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envm iU Ivfidms esset paradimSf ut inferi essent auperi, ut 
mf&mvz esset ccdum. Ubi enim est Christtts^ Hn est 
paradistLS ; vbi est visio Dei et heatitudo, Ubi et ecelvm. 

3. The article is important as proving the verity and 
completeness of Christ's manhood; the descent into 
Hades shows that He had a human soul as well as a 
human body. It was accordingly customary among the 
Fathers who opposed the error of ApoUinaris to lay 
special stress on the doctrine of Christ's descent into 
heU.i 

viii The high-priesthood of the Bedeemer.^ 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, of which Christ's priest- 
hood IB the central theme, treats the Incarnation, and the 
conditions of Christ's human life, as the essential pre- 
paration for His high-priestly function and ministry. 
The main purport of the Epistle is to show that Christ 
fulfils the functions of a double high-priesthood — the 
Aaronic and the Melchizedeldan. 

1. Christ embodies the Aaronic or Levitic type of 
priesthood. He brings the offering of a spotless victim 
— ^Himself. Into this offering enters as a permanent 
element the " obedience " of His human life. The whole 
discipline of earthly trial and service was preparatory to 
a final, culminating act of high-priestly ministry — ^the 
self -oblation on the Cross. Christ was obedient urUo death.^ 
Next, He enters once for all within the veil as the Levitic 
high-priests had done year by year eontimiaUy. Every 
condition of acceptable atonement having been fulfilled,^ 
Christ passes into heaven itself through His own bloody 
and is manifested in the presence 0/ God for vs.^ The death 

^ Gp. Peanon, Lc 

' See »n oatline for stady in Weetoott, Ifp, to the Hebrews^ p. 70 ff. 
Cp. Aquinas, Sumrna, iii. 22. 
» Phil ii. 8 ; Heb. vii* 27, viii. 8, ix. 14, 26, x. 10-12. 

* S. Jo. xix. 80. 

• Heb. iv. 14, vi. 20, viii. 12, 16, ix. 12, 24. 
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of Christ must not be considered apart from His triumplL 
Only when the whole typical transaction of the Day of 
Atonement is fulfilled ; only, that is, when our Lord has 
died, risen, and ascended, is the atoning work complete.^ 

2. Christ is also a priest c^r the order of Mdehdzedek : 
a priest enthroned, representing man to Grod and God to 
man. He who has made atonement (Heb. i 3), and has 
cleansed the sphere of human worship (ix. 23), has taken 
His seat upon the throne and so entered upon the 
possession of that which by His obedience He has 
merited. His priesthood is universal and lifted aboye 
the limitations of nationality or time. Henceforth He 
applies to mankind the effects of His atoning work ; He 
gathers the fruits of a victory already achieved; and 
** through the fulfilment of His work for His Church He 
moves towards the fulfilment of His work for the world." ^ 

The Epistle in various passages indicates the nature 
and scope of Christ's present work as high-priest. 

(a) InUrcesgwn. Christ intercedes for us by His pre- 
sence : " His perpetual presentation of Himself before the 
Father is that which constitutes His intercession." ' It 
is not specially His passion which He is said to plead. 
Just as the ancient high priest stood without utterance 
before the ark in the Holy of Holies on the day of 
Atonement, so it suffices that Jesus is mamfesUd in the 
preeenoe of Ood for ue} He presents humanity to the 
Father, consummated, in accordance with the truth of 

^Obs. the doctrinal importanoe of the nsarrection and asoenaion. 
The resnirection was the seal of Diyine aooeptance imp ro e ae d upon the 
Son's earthly work (op. Bom. iv. 26) ; the ascension, or entry into the 
Divine presence, completed the wwk, and imparted to it an etenul 
validity. Gp. Milligan, The Bmmreetian of our Lord, pp. 187-142 ; 
DelitsBoh on fftbrewa, vol. ii. p. 82 ; Sanday and Headlam on Romans, 
p. 116. 

' Westcott, £j^.iothe ffebrewa, p. 280. 

' Liddon, BcmpUin Lectwrtt, p. 493. 

* Heb. iz. 24 : ifi^ainc^^ptu ry rpoaihrifi tov 0ew. See Westoott, ad Ice. 
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the Divine purpose. It is His very presence which 
pleads ; in Him humanity is enabled to bear the light of 
the Divine countenance unveiled. 

{b) The grace of access. Through Jesus Christ the 
prayers and praises of the faithful are presented, and 
find acceptance, before God ; ^ through Him, and in His 
hlood/—compaBBGd as it were and clothed with the merit 
or virtue of His life and sacrificial death, — Christians 
have their access to the holy place ; they are brought 
near, as priests and kings, to Grod; as children they 
approach the Father ; as suppliants they come boldly to 
the throne of graced Thus in union with Jesus Christ, 
the faithful enjoy perpetually that which under the old 
covenant was the privilege of one individual only, on 
one day in the year. 

(c) Sustenance. The reference to Melchizedek implies 
that Christ fulfils a ministry similar to that which was 
mysteriously exercised by that ancient priest of the most 
high Ood. He solemnly blesses in the power of the 
Divine name, and He brings forth bread and wine to be 
the heavenly food of His people.' 

(d) Purification. In Heb. ix. 13, 14, a contrast ia 
drawn between the external purificatory rites of Judaism, 
— the purgation with blood on the Day of Atonement, and 
the removal of ceremonial defilement by means of the 
ashes of an heifer,^ — and the inward effectual operation 
of the blood of Christ The Mosaic rites availed to 
renew the covenant fellowship between God and His 
people which might have been interrupted by sin ; they 
removed the accumulated defilement arising from daily 
action and intercourse, or from contact with death. But 

> Heb. ziii. 16. 

^ Heb. iy. 16, vii. 25, etc. Cp. Rom. ▼. 2 ; Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12. 

* See Aquinas, Swnma, iii. 22. 6 ad 2. 

« Ley. xyi. 18 f. ; Num. xix. 17 f. 
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their effect was outward and transitory ; they hallowed, 
but could not purge, the worshipper. Their effect mig^t 
be described in the word ir/iaa'fjM^, which implies merely 
the renewal of stated covenant conditions, the reconsecia- 
tion of what had been desecrated or profaned. But the 
effect of Christ's blood is a true and inward purgation 
of the character and conscience from moral and spititual 
defilement;^ His blood is a real means of cleansing 
{tcadapia-fjLai), of actual deliverance from the stain of gnilt 
and from the power of sin. It is not merely the means 
of atonement as the symbol of man's submission to the 
penalties of sin, but also the source of healing and 
renewed strength. The conmiunication of the blood of 
Christ, whether in the gift of absolution, or in the grace 
of holy communion, is in fact the communication of a 
Divine life annihilating the stains and reinforcing the 
frailty of nature. 

NOTB. — The question has been asked, Why God did 
not restore man by a mereficU ? why was a redemptive 
act necessary ? 

The following outline of answers that have been given 
may be suggestive : — 

1. Athanasius in the de Incamatiane holds that though 
a fiat of Divine omnipotence might have called things 
non-existent into existence, yet when things actually 
existent were perishing and wasting away, a fiat would 
be insufficient "Christ came to heal things existent 
(rd 6vra) ; and He became man to that end, and used 
the body as a human instrument"' In the Oraiicms^ 
however, he suggests a deeper line of thought The 
restoration of man by a msirefiM would have been non- 
moral ; it would have been unworthy of a Gk)d in whom 

^ Heb. ix. 14 ; op. 1 S. Jo. i. 7 (Westcott, add. note). 
' dt Incam, xliv. See above, p. 27. 
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mere force is subject and secondaiy to goodness. *' We 
ought to consider/' he says, '* what is really profitable for 
mankind^ and not in all matters to calculate what is 
passible for God to achieve. . . . For what He doeth is 
also expedient for men, and could not with seemliness be 
otherwise done." ^ In other words, the question is not, 
why could not God do so and so ? but, what is most 
worthy of one who is perfect love ? 

2. John of Damascus and others held that the enemy 
of man would have had a just ground of complaint if he 
had been crushed by force.' This idea that in His deal- 
ings with Satan GKxl necessarily adopted the. method of 
perfect justice, is very common in the Fathers. The 
same noble idea is present in Augustine, namely, that 
the mere exercise of power is less worthy of God than 
goodness and justice. 

3. Anselm points out that if any other method of 
redemption had been adopted, man would have had no 
part in the conquest. Here he follows Irenseus, who 
teaches that the very nature which had sinned must 
become victorious over sin; or as Anselm expresses it, 
the* nature which owed the debt to God must pay it.' 
Only one who is very God can discharge the debt ; man 
alone auffhi to dischaige it. 

4. Bernard deprecates the question,^ but gives his own 
answer, which is characteristic. Man, he says, in con- 
sequence of the Incarnation, is more likely to be per- 
petually mindful of Gkxl's goodness. Living as they do, 
in a land offorgetfulness, men might have become ungrate- 
ful and forgetfvd of their benefactor, but for redemption. 
So in one of his sermons, he sajrs : " Some one may say, 

> Oral, c. Arian. ii. 68. 

' de arth. fid. iii. 18 ; cp. Aug. dt Trin, xiii. IS, and see Hagenbach, 
Hist, of Doctrines, § 134. ' Cur Deus ffonwf i. 22, ii. 7. 

* Ep, 190, de error, Ahael viii. 19, 20. 
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' Gkxl wsA not able to restore His work without all this 
difficulty ' ; nay, He was able, but He preferred to do it 
at the cost of suffering to Himself, rather than need- 
lessly occasion the odious fault of ingratitude in man." ^ 
Aquinas, in discussing the fitness of the Incarnation, sug- 
gests somewhat similar considerations. The Incarnation 
was a great means of instruction ; man learned from it his 
duty to his Maker, and the dignity of his own nature ; 
his hope was aroused, his pride subdued, his deliverance 
from sin effected.' Both Bernard and Aquinas seem to 
recognise the element of truth in Abelard's subjective 
view of the atonement as a Divine incentive to love. 

5. The consideration has been justly urged in modem 
times that no restoration of man ia worthy of GK>d that 
does not fully respect man's freedom as a moral being. 
Annihilation of the sinner would be a mere confession of 
failure, so to speak, on God's part ; and any compulsory 
restoration, which should override man's will and deal 
with him as a broken machine or instrument, would be 
only another form of annihilation; for freedom is an 
essential element in human nature, and man's restoration 
is not worth while achieving unless he is freely won to 
submission and obedience.' 

III. It remains to consider another momentous depart- 

^ in Cant. xi. 7. ' Summa, iii. 1. 2. 

' Fairbairn, Christ in Mod. Theol. p. 466. The same idea is suggested 
by Iren. y. 1. 1 : '* Qaoniam ii\juste dotainabatar nobis apoetasia et qunm 
natura essemos Dei omnipotentis, alienavit nos contra natnram, suos 
proprios faciens discipulos ; potens in omnibus Dei Verbum et non 
deficiens in sua justitia, juste etiam adversus ipsam oonversus est 
apostasiam, ea que sunt sua redimens ab ea ; non cum vi, quemadmodum 
iUa initio dominabatur nostri, ea quee non erant sua insatiabiliter 
rapiens ; sed securidum madelamf queTnadmoduin dtoebai Deum, suaden- 
tem (et non yim inferentem) aocipere que vellet, etc." The point here 
is that the method of perstuuion alone is worthy of Qad, though Ireneus 
regards the suadela as employed towards Satan rather than man. 
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ment of the Redeemer's work : the re*oreation of human 
nature through grace. 

In the early days of ChriBtianity, when the impres- 
sion produced by the forlorn and helpless condition of 
humanity was profound and widespread, when human 
corruption seemed to have arrived at its zenith ^ and the 
world to be verging towards entire ruin and decay, 
Christian apologists eagerly welcomed that aspect of the 
Incarnation under which it was proclaimed as the renewal 
of all things, the gift of a new life to perishing humanity. 
Sin was contemplated less perhaps in its moral aspect as 
a radical defect of human nature, than as the source of 
corruption and decay to creation at large. The unspeak- 
able joy of the early Christian Church was its sense of a 
Divine power at work in the world, really making all 
things new. The vivid experience of individual souls, com- 
bined with the consciousness of disturbance and upheaval 
in the pagan society surrounding them, led Christian 
thinkers to dwell particularly on the work of redemption 
as one of re-creation. Nor were they slow to apprehend 
the wisdom and fitness of the Incarnation as a movement 
of Divine love, whereby the great Creator Himself under- 
took the work of re-creation. Athanasius, for instance, 
repeatedly insists that only the Creator can renew fallen 
humanity ; only the Creator can penetrate to the very 
roots of the nature which has become subject to corrup- 
tion and sin ; accordingly the Word of God, by whom 
all things were originally brought into being, comes to 
the assistance of His perishing creature ; and by taking 
flesh becomes the restorer of humanity and the head of 
the new creation.^ By an act of condescension correspond- 

' ''Omne in pneoipiti vitimn stetit" (Juyen»l, Sai, i. 149). 

' 'Affx^ rift Kcuwift icrtaews{OraL c Avian, ii 70, etc,), Cp. Just M. Dial, 
e, Tryph, 188 : 6 y^p Xpurr^ . . . dpx^ xdXir AXXov yh^ovt y^owew rod 
difayewnf04rrot &r' adroO St* USaras xal rlffretn kcU ((^Xpv. 
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ing to that whereby He originally called the univerae 
into existence, the Word deigned to become the first- 
begotten of creation and to lift it into the state of adop- 
tion.^ His characteristic work was the renewal of the 
first creation, and its sustentation in the renewed state. 

Now it is the doctrine of the New Testament that 
this work of renewal is accomplished by the ascended 
Christ, acting through the medium of His glorified 
humanity. " The human nature of Christ is raised by 
the Spirit of God into the resurrection might Spiritual- 
ised,' quickened with new capacities of life, but not 
dehumanised, the God-accepted, GK>d-united humanity is 
lifted to the Divine glory, to be thence, as the second 
Adam, through the ministry of the Spirit, the source 
of regenerating, re-creating life to His body, the Church.'*' 
The last Adam becams a life^giiAng Spirit is the pr^;nant 
statement of S. Paul;^ in its glorified state Christ's 
manhood becomes the medium whereby the fulness of 
the Divine life is communicated to man ; by the resur- 
rection and ascension it acquires an inexhaustible power 
of self -communication to man. And so, as Leo tersely 
expresses it, Christ cogpU eeae diviniUUe prcesentiar qui 
facttis est JmrnanUate longii^piior.^ 

To this aspect of Christ's operation on humanity 
corresponds the familiar patristic doctrine of man's 
" deification." Human nature is " deified " through the 
real indwelling of Christ's presence in His members. 
He has ordained and instituted m£dia through which 
He vouchsafes to enter into them and to inhabit them 

^ Oral, e, Aritm. ii. 64 : fnTYKorapdrrot roO Aiyov, vlorotcirat Kal adrii 
^ KTlait Si' a^oD. See the chapten which follow. 
^ Aquinas, SufMna, iii. 64. 3. 

* Art. in Cfh. QwiH. JUvUw, no. 82, p. 292. So MiUigan, Th4 Besur- 
redion of <mr Lord, p. 167 f. 

* 1 Cor. XV. 46. Cp. Iren. iii. esp. 18. 1, 7, 21. 10, 22. 8. 
^ Serm. de res. Dom, ii. 
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personally. The Word dwells, as S. John teaches, in us ; 
the graces and excellences of His manhood overflow into 
the members of His body; of His fvlness have all we 
received, a7id grace for grace} 

The agent in this mystical process of re-creation is the 
Holy Spirit "accomplishing the presence" of the ascended 
Lord. In the presence of the indwelling Spirit, who 
proceeds forth from Christ's exalted manhood, the Lord 
Himself is present "By reason of the grace of the 
Spirit given unto us, both we are in Him and He in 
us ; and since the Spirit is God's, through His indwell- 
ing in us, we, possessing the Spirit, are reasonably 
accounted to be in God ; and so God actually is in us. 
... By our participation in the Spirit we are united to 
the Deity."* The Spirit is, in fact, the true vicar of 
Christ;^ it is His work to manifest Christ, and the 
things of Christ, to men ; His to convey to individual 
souls the enriching energies of Christ's manhood.^ He 
who '* as power is immanent in nature, as spirit ia 
immanent in man."^ 

In accordance with the principle involved in the 
Divine Incarnation, the mode of the Spirit's operation 

^ S. Jo. i. 16. Gp. esp. Atb. OraL e. Ariaii, i. 39, 48, ii. 47, 
iii. 84, 89. In liL 88 he HBes the striking expression \orpaBtUnfi Trjs 
ffopichi ; in L 62 he speaks of Christ as x'tpfifyhn dper^ ; op. L 48. 

' Ath. OrtU, iii. 24 (very explicit); cp. i. 46, ii. 14. So Iren. iii. 17. 1, 
speaks of the Holy Spirit in men as " yoluntatem Patris operans in ipsis 
et renoyans eos avetustate in novitatem." 

' Tert. deprteaer, xxviii. Iren. iii. 17. 8, says that to the Spirit Christ 
commended man who had fallen among thieves: cp. iii. 24. 1. Hugh 
of S. Victor {de Sacr. ii. 2) says with great beauty: " Primum Filius 
venit ut homines liberarentur ; postea Spiritns Sanctns vcnit ut homines 
beatificarentur. Primum ille a malo liberavit ; postea hie ad bona revo- 
oavit. Ille abstulit quod sustinebamus ; hie reddidit quod perdideramus." 

*0n the relation of the Holy Spirit to Christ's manhood, see a 
thoughtful and striking chapter (iv.) in Milligan, The Ascension and 
Heavenly Prietthood of our Lijvd, 

' Fairbaim, Christ in Mod. Theol. p. 488. 
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is sacramental ; the Incamation was itself the supreme 
iUostration of the saoramental method^ i.6. the convey- 
anoe of spiritual and Divine gifts through visible and 
material channels. Matter was for ever consecrated to 
be the veil and vehicle of spirit ; and it is important to 
bear in mind the mysterious closeness of connection 
between the work of ihe Holy Ghost and the sacraments 
ordained by Christ^ They convey an actual communi- 
cation of the life of the risen Christ to the soul ; and 
being moral instruments of grace, their saving operation 
necessarily depends on the moral condition of the re- 
cipient. But the point to be insisted upon here is the 
perpetual co-operation between the Son and Holy Spirit 
in the work of man's salvation ; so that while the grace 
of the sacraments flows from the passion of Christ, their 
actual operation in the soul depends upon the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, whose office it is to accomplish the 
saving union of man's nature with the human nature of 
the Son. The Spirit is, in a word, the agent through 
whom the exalted humanity of the Divine Son is applied 
to our sinful nature for its healing and restoration.* 

The three aspects of our Lord's work have thus been 
briefly exhibited in their connection. He who through 
the obedience of His life became outwardly oar ex- 
ample, and who by the sacrifice of the cross removed the 
barrier which sin had raised between God and His 
creatures, becomes through the agency of the Holy 
Spirit the source of a new life, re-creating men after 
His own image. '' For it was not only that Christ 
exhibited the natural qualities of manhood in their 
most perfect state, but that He conferred upon it a 

^ Aug. de Trm, iii. 10 (of the Eucharist): " Non sanotificatnr ut sit 
tarn magnum sacramentum, nisi operante invisibiliter Spiritn Dei." 
* Op. Wilberforcse, The Incamaticn^ chap. x. 
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power which was above natura . . . The union of man- 
kind with ChriBt is not a mere imitation — the following 
a good model — the fixing our thoughts upon One who 
has shown in the clearest manner how God may be 
served and men benefited; it is an actual and a real 
union, whereby all renewed men are joined to the second, 
as they were by nature to the first, Adam. . . . Our 
salvation therefore does not depend merely on our own 
efforts, on the self-dependent exertions of men to cure 
their inherent evils, but on the external influence of that 
head of our race who mercifully conforms His brethren 
to His own likenes&" ^ 

A few words may be added touchii^; the consummation 
of the Bedeemer's work. The goal of human history is 
described symbolically in Scripture as a kingdom of 
perfected human beings, penetrated and possessed by the 
life and Spirit of God. ** The Word became flesh," says 
Athanasius, " in order that He might make man capable 
of receiving Deity."* He who dwelt with men aims at 
dwelling in them ; only so can be accomplished that 
entire self-communication of Grod to His creatures which 
belongs to the essence of the chief Good,* and which 
alone can satisfy man's upward aspiration& For it 
belongs to the true idea of human nature not to be 
independent of God, but to be a temple for the Divine 
nature ; to be penetrated and possessed by Deity.^ This 
is the goal towards which our nature strives ; it is the 
condition also of individual perfection. " Hie Son of 
God was made son of man," says Irenseus, '' that He 
might accustom man to receive Gixl, and might accustom 

> WUberforoe, cp. eU. pp. 199-202. 

'Ath. Orat. e. Arian. iL 69: Ua r^ SwBpttvov i€KTtK^ Bt&nfrot 

' Aqninwi, Summa, iiL qu. 1, art 1. 

* Cp. Martenaen, ChritUan VogmoHes, § 187. 
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Qod to dwell in man." And again, " He became man 
in order that man, embracing the Spirit of Grod, might 
pass over into the glory of the Father." ^ *' In the time 
of restitution/' says Nazianzen,* " we shall be wholly 
godlike " ; Sko^ OeoeiSeU, o\ov 0€ov ^^cvpi/Tiicol koX ^jlovov 

But this consummation is. destined to come about 
through judgment, and the office of judgment is committed 
to the Son, in virtue of the relationship in which He 
stands to our race ; in virtue also of His being Himself 
tJu TnUh: Jttdicium . . . ad hominem qui ed verilaie 
irributuspertinet, secundum quod est vnum qu^xUtmmodo cum 
ipsa veriUUe, qttasi quoedam lex et quoedam justitia animaJtaf 

Meanwhile as King Christ sits enthroned oi ike right 
hand of the Majesty on hig\ watching and guiding the 
fortunes of EUs Church, bearing all things onward in 
their course towards the appointed end, and extending 
His dominion by a gradual victory over all that defies or 
resists His sway. And while He waits in calm expectancy 
tiU His foes he made His fooUtwA^ to His servants He is 
the ever-living source of grojct to hdp in tim^ of need,* 
Thus the New Testament combines with the revelation of 
Christ's majesty the assurance of His tendemes& '' Our 
Priest is King and our King is Priest. The Son of God 
is also Jesus the Son of man." ^ 

1 Iren. iiL 20. 2, ir. 20. 6. 

' Qreg. Kaz. OnU, xxx. 6. Cp. Milligan, The Besurreeiion of our 
Lard, pp. 189-196. 
' Aquinas, Summa, Ui. 59. 2 ad 1. Cp. S. Jo. v. 27. 
^ See Heb. i. 8, z. 18, iv. 16. 
' Westootti Chriatus eonmmmator, pp. 48, 44. 
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Wb approached the study of the great doctrine which 
has occupied our attention in the foregoing pages under 
the guidance of S. John. In the prologue to his Grospel 
he describes in general outline the nature, the signifi- 
cance, and the permanent issues of the Divine Incarna- 
tion. Our closing reflections may appropriately take the 
form of a short expansion of another statement of the 
same inspired writer, — a statement which some would 
attribute to the Bedeemer Himself, but which appears 
more probably to be a comment of the evangelist on the 
discourse of our Lord with Nicodemus: Ood 90 loved 
the world, that He gave Hie only begotten Son, that who* 
soefoer heluveth in Him shoidd not perish, but have everlcuting 
life} 

Speaking generally, that which has secured the hold 
of S. John's Gk>spel on the thought and affection of 
Christendom, is pre-eminently its simplicity. Attention 
has been so often and so persistently directed to its 
difficulties, — ^its profound theology, or its use of abstract 
modes of expression, that we have in some degree lost 
sight of that which is not less remarkable— -its power of 
appealing to the simple and unlettered, of presenting 
Divine truth in a manner level with their capacity, of 
using imagery the purport of which is plain to ordi- 
nary spiritual insight Certainly in the utterance just 
quoted, we find the simplest summary of essential truth 

1 S. Jo. iii. 16. 
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that is contained in the New Testament Heie are 
combined the simplicity of age and the simplicity of 
knowledge. When life is far advanced, the realities of 
the unseen world become clear in proportion to their 
nearness; the primal facts of life stand out in their 
true proportions ; things that have interrupted or dis- 
torted the earliest visions of truth fade and vamsh. " To 
me/' the poet makes S. John say, 

<<To me tbat story, ay, that Life and Death 
Of which I wrote 'it waa' — ^to me, it ia ; 
la here and now ; I apprehend nought else. 
Love, wrong, and pain, what see I else around f 

Hence in S. John's writings we find the language of 
calm assertion taking the place of reasonings, of balanced 
statements ; advancing moral insight finds a new direct- 
ness of utterance. Accordingly Aristotle bids us pay heed 
to the unproved statements of the old, because through age 
they have the eye of experience. Where facts are familiar 
from long and intense contemplation of them, they admit 
of being described simply. The mind which apprehends 
them ia content to say, as S. John so often does in his 
Epistle, " We know." We know that we are of Ood. We 
know that the SonqfOodiseome. And the sunplioity which 
belongs to age belongs also to knowledge. We cannot be 
said to know a truth until we can give it expression in 
terms of the widest and simplest relationships. S. John 
speaks simply, not only because spiritual truth is most 
adequately conveyed to others under familiar imagery, 
but also because he knows profoundly what he teaches. 

Ood loved the world. Here is, in the first place, the 
general point of view from which the mystery of re- 
demption is to be approached and estimated. 

The idea of ** the world " which meets us in S. John's 
writings is in many respects peculiar to himself. The 
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phrase has a moral and also a physical application. It 
implies that the dwelling-place of man is the scene of 
conflict between Divine and human wilL All that is 
averted from Qod, all that ignores Him, all that bids 
Him defiance— that is " the world " as a moral concep- 
tion. The habitable globe, marred, darkened, depraved by 
die power of human will alienated from God — that is '' the 
world'' as a physical fact : in other words, '' the present 
order viewed in its alienation from Grod/' It is this world 
of which S. John tells us that Gfod loved ihs world. 

It has been said that love is gifted with an insight 
which is ordinarily mistaken for blindness. He who 
loves discerns in the object of his affection something 
which is concealed from the gaze of others. He sees 
what his beloved might be ; he sees the ideal nobleness, 
purity, or power which adverse circumstances repress, 
or superficial faults of character obscure. So we may 
venture to think it is with the Divine love for the 
world. Gk)d beholds the world, not as it is in itself, but 
as it is in Him who is the leginning of the creation of God; 
He looks upon it, and it is only not abhorred because 
He regards it not merely in its deformity, its ruin, its 
alienation from Himself, but as it is in idea, and as it 
may hereafter be in fact The world is transfigured in 
the light of the Divine countenance. God sees it as it 
will be : a new heaven and a new earthy wherein dwelleth 
righieotunese. The transfiguring principle is already at 
work. The true light already shineth^ and whatever is 
made manifest thereby ie light. Old things are passed 
away; they are become new. Just as the individual 
soul, incorporated into Christ, clothed with Christ, 
radiant with the light of Christ, becomes a worthy 
object of Divine acceptance, so in some sense the world 
viewed in its totality is accepted in Christ, and can 
become the object of Divine lova 

VOL. IL— 22 
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There is a striking passage in John IngUtamJL which 
describes the emotions excited in a cultivated observer 
by a constant and continuous observance of mankind — 
their ways, their follies, their pursuits, their pathetic 
strivings and failures, their picturesqueness as they 
group themselves in the play of social life, as they pass 
one by one from the stage on which they have acted 
their part The observer would have them be always 
what they are to-day; the moral interest insensibly 
gives way before the sesthetia He is content to watch 
them, and to amuse his fancy in the proces& ''This 
study of human life, this love of human existence, is 
unconnected with any desire for the improvement either 
of the individual or of the race. It is man as he is, not 
man as he might be, or as he should be, which is a 
delightful subject of contemplation to this tolerant 
philosophy which human fraUty finds so attractive. 
Man's failings, his self-inflicted miseries, his humours, 
the effect of his very crimes and vices, if not even those 
vices themselves, form a chief part in the changing 
drama upon which the student's eyes are so eagerly 
set, and without these it would lose its interest and 
attraction." This human delight in the world — this 
'' pleased acquiescence in life as it is " — stands in broad 
contrast to the love which penetrates beneath the 
appearance of things to their essence and inner reality. 
That which exercises so subtle and mysterious a 
fascination upon the human heart is only the passing 
fashion, the outward surface of the world. The hidden 
forces at work are too fragmentary, too obscure in their 
action, too dispersed in their range, for a human intellect 
steadily to keep in view their tendency and effects. 
But the love of GKxl is a transforming power actually at 
work in the world. Through slow and age-long processes 
it works towards that which was eternally present to 
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the Divine thought : a/xording to His good pleamre which 
He hcUh purposed in Himself: that in the dispensation of 
the fulmsss of times, He might gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both whieh are in heaven and which are 
on earth, even in Him. In Christ the world again 
becomes to Divine eyes a rational order, a moral cosmos. 
S. John's starting-point then is love's view of the world. 
And we may observe that all action upon character, on a 
large or small scale, is successful in so bur as it is inspired 
by a similar hopefulness. Christian hopefulness springs 
partly from a sober contemplation of the original Divine 
purpose for that which appears to be ruined, or corrupted, 
or crushed ; partly from the assurance of the unfailing, 
unwearied love which works behind and in all sincere 
human endeavours. 

But next, Ood ga/oe His Son. Here in one word 
we have a description of the meOiod of Divine love, its 
essential mode of operation — sacrifice. To an infinite 
and perfect being sacrifice must consist in self-limitation. 
In creation. Divine love limits itself. It calls into exist- 
ence free, self-conscious beings, with a view to a free 
communication to them of itself. And so far the Divine 
Creator forgoes part of His prerogative. For the 
creature which is free in the moral sense of the word 
is capable of resisting and thwarting the Creator's will. 
In creating free intelligent beings — beings who are 
capable of going wrong — ^it would seem that Grod must 
needs allow evil a place in His world. But as Plato 
taught, and as Athanasius loves to repeat, there can be 
no envy in the Divine nature. Self-communication is 
of its essence. Love therefore creates. But, as we have 
seen,^ creation is only the first stage in a continuous 
process of Divine self -communication. In the Incarna- 
tion of God there is obviously, and to a degree quite 

1 See p. 285. 
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beyond our measurement, a self-limitation of lova And 
finally, the completest, the most final limitation must 
oonsist in indwelling. For this is the goal of the Divine 
process : IwiU wdUe in them, and dwell in them, Qod foitk 
man is preparing for a further and final stage, God in man. 
The end of man is to be penetrated, indwelt by Grod. 

Love then manifests itself in sacrifice. Jesus Christ 
presents Himself to mankind as ihat g^ of Ocd, in which 
was included all that men could need. His coming is 
the pledge of Cod's willingness to sacrifice Himself. 
And on this mystery of sacrifice in Grod, reverence will 
content itself with one inevitable reflection, namely, the 
impossibility of determining a priori its limits, or the 
nature of its effects. This reflection seems to exclude, 
for instance, the objection urged somewhat crudely a few 
years ago. The doctrine of evolution, it was urged, has 
made it difficult to take literally Cod's sacrifice of His 
own Son for the advantage of a race located on a third- 
rate planet, and so "has dealt a deathblow at the 
assumptions of human self-conceit." It is easy, and 
also true, to rejoin that the relative ideas of an object's 
importance that prevail among men are no clue to the 
possible estimate formed by eternal love. Until men 
have experienced the power, or patiently watched the 
methods of love, they have no standard whereby to 
measure the probabilities, or forecast the direction of 
Divine intervention. For character is that which can 
display itself in a little field as in a great. What gives 
us a clear conception of a royal person's character, for 
example, is not necessarily or only the capacity for 
handling with skill and width of grasp large affairs of 
State, — dealing, for instance, with a conquered nation, or 
a rebellious faction. We learn the truth of character 
better perhaps when we hear of a king stooping to 
relieve the wretchedness of a single family, or of a 
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queen reading beside the sickbed of a cottager or 
comforting a newly-made widow. In the same way 
the peculiar lustre of the love of Grod is revealed in the 
very fact that while "magnitude does not overpower 
Him, minuteness cannot escape Him.'' To us men the 
loss of one sheep out of a hundred might appear a loss 
of insignificant importance. To the Divine compassion 
the single lost one may seem a worthy object of diligent 
and toilsome search. 

"The senae 
Sees greatness only in the senrnwui greatness : 
Science in that sees little: Faith sees naught: 
The small, the vast, are tricks of earthly vision. 
To Qod, that omnipresent All-in-each, 
Nothing is small, is far. .... 
If earth be small, likelier it seems that love, 
Gompassionate most and condescending most 
To sorrow's nadir depths, should choose that earth 
For love's chief triumph, missioning thence her gift 
Even to the utmost zenith." 

Again, the mystery of sacrifice as an essential element 
in Qod's nature and methods of action may guard us 
from hasty assertions in regard to the limits of that 
profound fact which we call the henosis. To forego 
capacities of action or knowledge may be a difficult 
process to conceive or express in intellectual terms. 
But our power of expressing or intellectually conceiving 
the fact is no measure of what may be a perfectly natural 
mode of working to Divine love.^ We may well depre- 
cate, for example, curious or over-minute discussion as 
to the exact conditions and limits of our blessed Lord's 
knowledge. This is eminently a mystery which is 
intelligible only to love. He that laveih not hnoweth 
ncft Ood; and many Christians must feel their tongues 
tied by the sense that at the best they do but derire to 

^ See above, p. 288. 
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loy& The history of ChriBtiaii doctrine supplies us witii 
but too many instances of the errors into which thought 
has been led by simply iiuuBting on logical inference 
and ceasing to be ethical and spiritual; and perhaps 
Christian character has suffered even more deeply from 
this tendency than Christian philosophy. The saf ^^ard 
against premature dogmatism is to reflect steadily on the 
degree of profound and lifelong communion with the 
source of all love, which lies behind the quiet words of 
the apostle of love, Ke gave His Son. 

But, as we have said, there is a point in self-sacrifice 
and self-limitation even beyond that act of condescension 
by which Gk)d made Himself visible to His helpless and 
sinful creatures. It was an wigpeakdbU gift that we 
should be taugM of Ood what was the true ideal of 
manhood, in the loveliness of a perfect human life. It 
was an even greater gift that love should approve its 
character, should vindicate its glory, by submitting to 
the penalties of outraged moral law. But there was a 
gift beyond — the gift of Divine life. The bread of Ood 
is He which eometh down from heaven^ and giveth life unto 
the world. It is this mystery of the interpenetration of 
the creature by the Creator which was the goal of saintly 
expectation, the crowning point of prophetic visions, and 
the true consummation and completion of the Incarna- 
tion. Thus mystical writers point to the prominence of 
the number twelve in the apocalyptic vision of the 
Church. Twelve, the blending of the Divine number 
three with the number of creation /(mr, is a symbol of 
the indwelling of Grod in His creatures. And so the 
city of God has twelve gates and twelve foundations, and 
twelve times twelve thousand forms the Church of the 
redeemed.^ The number symbolically represents a com- 
munity indwelt by God. He that sitteth on the throne 

^ Bev. zzi. 10 1 
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shcUl dwdl aw/mg them. The tahemade of Ghd is with 
merij and He will dwell among them and they shall he His 
people, and Grod Himaelf shall he with them wnd he their God. 
Such then is the purpose, such the goal of Divine love. 
God's gift of His Son not only means the mission of one 
who could effect the reconcilement of Grod and man — the 
removal of that barrier which on any theory is raised 
between God and His creatures by the self-assertion of 
human wilL The gift is that of an inward life, a renovat- 
ing power, the grace of an indwelling presence. And it is 
just at this point, where the thought of atonement leads 
on to that of indwelling as its complement and consum- 
mation, that current religious thought not unfrequently 
recoils, and says as it said of old, " This is a hard saying, 
who can hear it?" Inu^^tion is oppressed by the 
immensity of the Divine gift, the depth of Divine con- 
descension. The methods of love — its impulse towards 
a complete and permanent union with its object — are to 
many minds strange, unfamiliar, and almost unwelcome. 
That Grod should come so close to us as to veil His 
presence beneath visible, tangible symbols, seems to some 
unworthy of the infinite Creator. They do not realise 
that in rejecting or depreciating the mystery of sacra- 
ments, they are setting arbitrary limits to the self- 
abasement of Divine love. They ignore the iUuminatiag 
power of that Spirit which, S. Paul says, we have received 
for this express purpose — that toe may know the things 
that are freely given to us of God. Our Lord Himself 
speaks of the gift of Ood^ as if it were the highest object 
of human thought and knowledge: the gift of Ood, ^^r 

surpassing all that men ask or think: the gift of the 
indwelling Christ visiting us in His sacraments of grace, 
in His ministry, in His Church, in all the operations of 
the Spirit; the gift of Him who of Ood hecame unto 

> S. Jo. iv, 10. 
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ns wisdom and righUaumess and aafustiJUatum and 
redemption. 

And at this point we may somewhat extend the 
thought of Divine self-limitation, in order to consider 
how fruitful and important are the results of reason- 
ing from the analogy of the Incarnation in other great 
departments of theological inquiry. We have seen that 
the Incarnation is, in its essence, the communication of a 
Divine gift to mankind under the veil of a tangible and 
visible human form ; ^ it implies the permanent con- 
secration of matter as the appropriate veil and vehicle of 
spirit It hallows what is earthly and material to sacra- 
mental uses. '' The wisdom of the early Church,'' says 
a living writer,* '' becomes apparent in the tenacity with 
which, when philosophy meant idealism, and the secrets 
of matter were all tmexplored, she dung to the reality 
of the human nature of her Lord. . . . For the leaven of 
the Incarnation leavened the whole lump. And in taking 
flesh upon Him and transfiguring it by dying, the Word 
came into new contact^ not only with the few in Pales- 
tine whom He breathed upon and sighed over, and 
healed by the trailing of His garment and the imposition 
of His hand, but with the human body everywhere, and 
its modes of material affection, — sanctifying water to the 
mystical washing away of sin, consecrating bread and 
wine to holier purposes of sustenance, hallowing symbolic 
and ceremonial teaching, deepening the parables of 
nature and the significance of art." The whole sacra- 
mental system of the catholic Church, viewed as an 
organised kingdom of m^ia, divinely intended to bring 
human souls into vital union with Qod, finds its sanction 
and explanation in the Incarnation of the Son of QoA. 

> 1 S. Jo. i. 1. 

* J. R. niingworth, UnivenUy and Oathedral Sermons, p. 203. This 
point h$» been already noticed above, p. 882. 
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He Himself is, in Hooker's phrase, " that mean between 
both [Grod and man] which is both " ; in the Church the 
principle of mediation is extended, in wise adaptation 
to the complex needs of human nature ; visible human 
persons, things, and ordinances become the channels of 
the Divine goodness ; and so the principle, already clearly 
marked in the Old Testament dispensation, finds a new 
and more complete expression, — ** the principle that when 
man is brought near to God it is with the entirety of 
his manhood ; that God is to be glorified alike in the 
body and in the spirit, and that His mercy really is over 
all His works." ^ The Incarnation is in fact the crown- 
ing example, or rather the sufficient justification, of the 
Divine use of media. God reveals Himself in it as 
willing to take things common, and to make them instru- 
ments of Divine power; He gives to great spiritual 
energies and gifts a body as it haih pleased Him, 

So, again, the analogy of the Incarnation may be 
extended to the question of the nature and limits of 
inspiration. What does the fact of the Incarnation a 
priori suggest as to the probable character of Scripture ? 
We shall antecedently expect to find in the records 
of revelation that twofold character which marks the 
revelation of God in human form. Scripture will wear 
a twofold aspect It will not surprise us if on one side it 
appears " perfectly human." ' We shall remember that 
in the incarnate Christ there was very much that was 
simple, plain, ordinary. It has been pointed out by 
Bishop Milman* that the great trial for our Lord's 
contemporaries — the trial under which the average 
Jewish faith actually broke down — was the simplicity 
and the ordinariness of His outward appearance. Is not 



^ Dean Paget in Lux Mtindi, p. 414. 

' Robertson Smith, The 0,T, in the Jnoiah Church, p. 18. 

' The Lave qfihe AtcnemeiU, co. yIL and yiii. 
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this, men asked, ths carpenter's son, the brother of Janus 
and Joses and Jvda and Simon f and are not his sisters here 
with us f And they were offended aJt Him} Now similarly 
Scripture is found to have a literary history, exceptional 
indeed, but not to all appearance entirely mysterious or 
inexplicable. In proportion as our literary and critical 
knowledge becomes enlarged, we come to feel that in its 
letter, in its outward aspect, Scripture appears, so to 
speak, more and more completely human. It displays to 
a large extent traces of human workmanship analogous 
to those which we find in other literature. It seems in 
considerable portions to embody a collection of frag- 
mentary materials gathered together, none can say with 
certainty how, when, or by whom ; and so bur it appears 
to be parallel in construction to other great products of 
national genius. There is always danger however, lest 
this ordinariness of external aspect should make men 
practically blind to the higher claims and proper use of 
Scripture. Our Lord did not at first sight bear any 
mark or quality to distinguish Him from others, except 
His transcendent holiness, and the tone of moral 
authority with which He taught. Something of the 
same kind attracts our attention in Scripture. Here, 
also, under a humble exterior is concealed a special 
presence of GKxl; here, as in the Incarnation, is the 
self -unveiling of a Divine Spirit, the operation of Divine 
power, the manifestation and the appeal of Divine love. 
These are great realities of the spiritual world, which 
remind us that the true function of Scripture transcends 
the range of critical invest^tion. The appeal of spirit 
Vk to spirit ; the appeal of power to the sense of depend- 
ence and moral need ; the appeal of love to the faculties 
of heart and wiU. And inasmuch as Holy Scripture 
bears the very title, Word of Ood, which it ascribes to 

^ S. Mk. Yi. 8. 
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the Divine Son, no supposed thoroughness of scientific 
knowledge can justify the shallow conclusion that the 
Bible, as a complete product, is evacuated of mystery. 
Inspiration, like the fact of the Incarnation, implies the 
unsearchable operation, the continuous control, and the 
overruling guidance of the Holy Spirit of Gkxl; and 
where He deigns to act or move, there is and must be an 
element of unfathomable mystery.^ 

In such instances as these we are justified in using 
the analogy of the Incarnation to throw light on other 
verities of Christian belief, and to illustrate their essential 
coherence with the general body of truth to which they 
belong. We may now return to the passage of S. John 
in order to notice one more point of His teaching. He 
proceeds to declare the ulterior purpose of God's love 
in giving His Son, namely, thai whosoever bdieveth in 
Him dundd not perish^ hut have everUisHng life. 

Here we are reminded of that mystery which, as was 
once said by Dr. Newman, might well make us laugh 
with amazement and wonder — the mystery of God's 
personal care for individual soul&* Love not only has 
comprehensive and tar-reaching purposes ; it not only 
deals with the natural order on a large scale ; it seekB 
the perfection of details ; it sees the relation of part — 
even the least part — to the well-being of the whole ; it 
gathers up fragments that nothing may be lost ; it puts 
each single portion of the whole to its appropriate use. 
And it is important to remember that it was apparently 
a leading purpose of the Incarnation to bring home to 
us the value of the single soul — of the personal life — ^in 
Qod's sight A considerable part of our Lord's ministry 
was devoted to personal interviews. He spends a day 

» S. Jo. iii. 8. 

' See Newman, Paroeh, JSerm, vol. iii. no. 9; Church, Pascal and other 
SemunUf no. six. 
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with two inquirers ; He devotes a night to Nicodemns ; 
He concentrates Himself on the spiritual needs of the 
Samaritan woman ; He watches Nathaniel under the fig- 
tree; He loves Mary, and Martha, and Lazarus; He 
commends the devotion of the woman that was a sinner ; 
He points to the example of the poor widow casting her 
mites into the treasury ; He notices and rewards the zeal 
of Zacchaeus ; His ear is open, His response immediate, 
to the prayer of the dying thief. Mary Magdalene is 
blessed with the vision of the risen One, and named by 
her name: Jeviu saiih unto her, Mary, And this dis- 
criminating tenderness and care seems to be reflected in 
the system of the Church. For in the first place, the 
Church adapts her discipline to individual cases. Personal 
dealing is a necessary part of her method. She recognises 
and delights in the diversity of the souls under her care. 
It is her aim to develop and train individuality; and she 
provides remedies for each spiritual disorder, guidance for 
every type of character, every variety of temperament ; 
she educates personality without repressing or stiffening 
or crushing it. The Christian Church is no hothouse, 
but a garden of Cod, where the trees are of His planting, 
and each must be tended accordii^ to its need and 
peculiar capacity. The Church is the home of indi- 
viduality, where each may feel himself cared for, and 
none may be unregarded or forgotten ; wnd whether ene 
member mfftr all the members siyffer with t^, or one he 
fumoured, ail the members rejoice with it. And secondly, 
the Church aims at keeping each soul in conscious 
relation to Ood. The means of grace provided by 
Divine bounty are not obstacles between the soul and 
Ood, but His own appointed media of union and recon- 
cilement The personal communion of the soul with 
Gkxl, the right jealousy of personal access to the Father 
of spirits in Jesus Christ — these privileges are secured 
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and guaranteed by life in God'e Church. Thus then in the 
pastoral system of the Church we see the action of love 
reflected and embodied ; men are called one by one, one 
by one taken into the arms of Grod, one by one ab- 
solved, one by one fed with the Bread of eternal life, 
one by one warned, chastened, guided with wise care, and 
with far-seeing providence. For love has its purposes, 
its hopes, for the unregarded units of the crowd. It 
makes its appeal, it ofifers its gifts in ways and on 
occasions that we know not «of ; it has its own times of 
discipline, its own ways of winning or leading human souls. 
To each it may whisper in the moment of its conscious 
loneliness, / vnU not leave thee until I have done that 
which I have spoken to thee of. Each may say with 
S. Paul, He loved me, and gtwe Himself for me. 

The love of Qod for the world, the self-sacrifice of 
love, the discriminating care of love — these are the 
three mysteries which S. John describes with such 
simplicity. 

The intellectual apprehension of a great doctrine like 
that of the Incarnation has its fascination for the mind, 
but it needs to be supplemented by the insight which 
only love can give. For one thing which we seem to 
learn from the study of Christian doctrine is the danger 
of prejudice, ie. a fixed preconception as to the way in 
which Gkxl will act We have an instance of prejudice 
overcome in Nathaniel He asked, Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ? and the answer which he needed, 
and which Philip gave him was, Come and see. Nathaniel 
comes into the presence of Jesus, and there he learns 
more perfectly to understond the range and methods of the 
Divine providence He found that Jesus already knew 
him ; knew his character, his antecedents, his capacities ; 
and actual contact with Jesus dispelled his prejudice. 
The want of openness of mind has its obvious perils 
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in rq;ard to all kinds of new knowledge, but especially 
in the study of religious truth. It cannot be safely 
foigotten by those who study theology as a science; 
who are familiar with its history and terminology. Such 
persons do well occasionally to translate theological 
truths, as S. John does in this passage, into the language 
of simple relationships and familiar experiences. To 
do so guards a student from hardness, from unreality, 
from crude dogmatism, from want of sjrmpathy. Ood 
loved the world ; and we are to measure the self-revelation 
and self-abasement of love, not by any mere standard of 
intellectual completeness, nor by the measuring line of 
average human character or of reason isolated from 
character. We have to ask ourselves — and it is not 
everyone who can safely attempt to answer the question 
— ^what is probable, what is consistent, what is worthy 
of that which is called love? If love be that which 
attempts the seemingly impossible, which is ever breaking 
down insurmountable barriers, which is ever giving to 
colder natures food for wonderment and even for ridicule, 
which iB persistently and almost perversely hopeful, which 
has no fears of beiug misunderstood, no arbitrary limit in 
condescension ; which transfigures everjrthing it touches, 
which clings and forsakes not, making aJl things possible, 
and all things perfect, — ^it is clear that there is a force 
at work in the world which defies the kind of measure- 
ments by which religion is often tried and rejected as 
wanting ; a force the action and method of which will 
only be intelligible to that which i& akin to itseU. 

Students of theology do well to face the private 
and personal bearing of what they read or learn from 
other men. " We may overlook and cloud the fact 
of the Incarnation with subordinate doctrines, with the 
theories and traditions of men, with a disproportionate 
mass of guesses on what it is not given us to know, of 
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subtleties and reasonings in the sphere of human philo- 
sophy; we may recoil from it and put it from us, as 
something which oppresses our imagination and con- 
founds our reason; but we may be sure that on the 
place which we really give it in our mind and heart 
depends the whole character of our Christianity, depends 
what the gospel of Christ means to us." ^ 

Si quia se exisiimat scire aliquid, nondum cognovit que- 
madmodum oporteat ewm scire. Si guis autem dUigU 
Deum^ hie cognitus est cih eo? 

^ Ghoroh, Ptucai a/nd other Sermons, p. 182. 
* 1 Gor. Tiii. 2, 8. 
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Constantinople (860), ii 14. 
Constantinople (881), U. 22. 
Constantinople (448), ii 97. 
Constantinople, fiftii general 

(668), ii. 117. 
Constantinople, sixth general 

(680), ii 129. 
Epheeus (481), ii 77. 
Ephesus (449), ii. 98. 



Councils and Synods — 

Frankfort (794), ii 168. 
Nic»a (886), i 818 f. 
Pisa (1408), ii 180. 
Ratisbon (792), ii 168. 
Saidica (848), ii 12. 
Toledo (676), ii. 162. 
Tours (1168), ii 201. 
Trent, ii. 218 note. 
Covenant, the new, in prophecy, 
i 67. 
in Ep. to Hebrews, i 126 f. 
Creation, S. John's doctrine of, i 6. 
Creed, the, in relation to Gnostic- 
ism, i 188. 
Creeds, Antiochene, second and 
third, ii 10. 
Eusebian, their character, ii. 

10 f. 
" Macrostich,'* the, ii 10 note. 
Nioene, i 816. 
" Nioeno-Constantinopolitan," 

ii. 28. 
Sirmian (second, "the blas- 
phemy"), ii IS note. 
Sirmian (third, "the dated 
creed"), ii 9, 18,19. 
Cyprian, JBpiiU to DomUm^ i 82, 

88. 
Pyril of Alexandria, ii. 76 f. 
Christology of, ii 80 f . 
on Christ? human knowledge, 

ii 86, 800. 
monophysite element in, ii 88. 
letters to Nestorius and John 

of Antioch, ii 89 f. 
anathemas of, ii 91 1 
phraseology, ii, 98 f., 270 f. 
Cyril of JeruMuem, ii 12, 14, 16, 
20, 22, 187. 

Dale, R. W., quoted, i 85, 67; 

ii. 297. 
Daniel, Book of, i 68 f., 72. 
David, promise to, i 60. 

a type of Christ, i. 60. 
David of Dinanto, ii 170, 177. 
Davidic kingdom, the, i 52. 
Deification, u. 278 note, 880. 
Demiui^ the, i 177. 
Didaehe, the, i 88, 149, 166. 
Diodore of Tarsus, ii. 68 note. 
Diognaus, ISputle to, i 186 f.; ii 

30. 
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Dionysius of Alexandria, i. 274, 

280, 806. 
"Dionysius the Areopagite,'' iL 

ISOf., 148, 165, 167,178 note. 
Dionysius of Borne, i 274, 277. 
Dionysii, dispute of the, i. 295. 
Bioscarns of Alexandria, iL 97 f. 
Diadplina aroani, i. 811. 
Docetism, Tertalllan on, L 265. 
Dominic, ii 176. 
Dominican order, the, ii. 178. 
Domnns of Antioch, ii. 98. 
Domer, quoted, L 97, 172, 179, 

262, 269, 294 ; u. 96, 107, 

110, 144, 217, 285. 
Duns Sootus, ii. 178. 

on redemption, ii. 197 f. 

on the Incarnation, ii. 204, 

212 f. 

Easteb, 1. 150. 
Ebionism, i. 166 f. 
Ebionites, the, Pharisaicand Essene, 
i. 167. 

the name, i. 168. 
Eoclesiastes, Book of, L 40. 
Eckhart, ii. 180 note. 
BUhens, the, ii 128. 
Edersheim, quoted, i. 66. 
Edessa, school of, ii. 79. 
Elchesai (Elxai), Book of, i. 169. 
Mohkn, i. 48. 
Enhypostagia, ii 124. 
Enoch, Book of, i 59, 72. 
Ephesians, Epistle of S. Paul to the, 

i 16. 
Ephesus, Council of (431), ii. 
77 f. 

Council of (449), ii. 98. 
Epigonus, i 288. 
Episcopacy, Ignatius on, i 168. 
Erigena, Sootus, ii. 166, 200. 

system of, ii 167 f. 

Christology of, ii 170 f., 181. 
Essene Ebionites, i 168 f. 
"Eternal generation," the, i 241, 
288, 806 note ; ii. 262 f. See 

Euchanst, the, i 148 ; ii 818. 
Eudoxius, ii. 6. 
Engenius, Pope, ii 129. 
Eunomius, ii 18. 
Bnsebians, the, ii 5 f. 
their creeds, ii. 10 f. 



Eusebius of Cesarea, i 149, 279, 

811, 814 1 ii. 8. 
his letter, ii. 4. 
Eusebius of Doryheum, ii 97, 98. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, i 810. 
Eustathins of Antioch, ii 6, 52. 
Euthymius Zigabenus, ii 146. 
Eutyches, Eutychianism, ii. 97 f., 

113, 285. 
JSvaeuaUo, ii. 68. 
Evidence for the Incarnation, its 

conditions, etc., i 19, 28, 

29 f. 
Exile, the, effects of, on the Jews, 

i 54. 
Experience, CSiristian, evidential 

value, i 82. 
Ezekiel, i 56. 

Faibbaibk, a. M., quoted, i28, 88, 

109, 144 ; ii. 815. 
Faith, growth of, in the apostles, 

i 88. 
Fall, the, in S. John, i 6. 
Felix, Pope, ii 115. 
Felix of Ur^lla, ii 153, 158. 
Ferrandus, li. 118. 
Filioque clause, ii. 261 note. 
Firmilian, i 280. 
Flavian, ii 98. 

epistle of Leo to, ii. 101 f. 
Formula caneordim (l577), ii. 227. 

on ubiquity of Onrist's human- 
i^, u. 280. 
Fourth Gospel, the, i 186 f. 
Francis of Assisi, ii 176. 
Franciscans, the, ii. 178. 
Frankfort, Council of (794), ii 158. 
Fulgentius, ii 118. 

Oaiakists, the, 11. 121. 
Galatiaus, Epistle of S. Paul to, 

i 118. 
Galen, ii 176. 

Generation, Divine. See yivmnt. 
Gentiles, preaching to, in the Acts, 

i87. 
Geoi^ of Laodicea, ii 6. 
Giessen, theologians of, ii 229 f. 
Gnostic Ebionites, i 168 f. 
GnoeticiBm, i 166. 

character of, i 172, 177 f. 
its different types, i. 175. 
I its problems, i 174. 
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Gk)D, PlatoniBtio idea of, i 191. 

dootrine of, in Irensus, i. 210. 

His name, L 44. 
Groepelfl, the synoptic, portrait of 

Christ, i. 34. 
Greek theology^, i. 185. 
Gregory the Great, Pope, ii 166. 

quoted, i. 22. 
Gregory of Nazianzum, iL 41. 

on Christ's humanity, ii. 59 f. 

on the hypostatic union, it 75, 
76 

quoted, iL 44, 45, 58, 884. 
Gregory of Nyssa, ii. 22, 97. 

his Oratio caUehetiea, ii. 41 note. 

his realism, iL 44. 

on Christ's humanity, ii. 60. 

on the Fall, i. 6. 

on redemption, iL 185. 

on the Trinity, iL 250. 

quoted, L 16, 26, 88, 89, 140, 
818 ; ii. 45, 287, 289. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, L 279, 806. 
Grou, R. P., quoted, ii. 820. 
Gwatkin, quoted, L 808. 

Hadbs, iL 822. 
Haggai, L 56. 

Hamack, A., quoted, L 102, 172, 
175, 182; iL 74, 98, 159, 
217. 
Hebrews, Epistle to, L 9, 121 f. 

idea of sonship in, L 128. 

on salyation, 1. 129. 

Christology of, i. 121 f. 

general teaching of, L 147. 

on high-priesthood of Christ, 
iL823f. 
Hegesippus, i. 208. 
JlenoUcan^ the, iL 114. 
Heraclius, Emperor, ii. 127 f. 
Hennas, Shepherd of, L 158. 
Hesychastic controyersy, ii. 150. 
Hieracas, L 279. 
High-priesthood, Christ's, ii. 828 f. 

idea of, in Hebrews, i. 128. 

in Clement of Alexandria, L 
204. 
Hilary, ii. 17, 22, 88. 

his de Synodii, ii. 17. 

on the soul of Christ, iL 62 f. 

on the Incarnation, iL 64 f. 

on the KewmSt ii. 287. 
Hippocrates, iL 176. 



Hippolytns, L 207. 

Christology, L 269 f. 
Holland, H. ST, quoted, i. 88. 
Holt Spibit, the, in Justiii 
Martyr, i. 199. 
in Irenseus, i. 217. 
work of, iL 880 f. 
in the sacraments, iL 882. 
Homoean Arians, ii. 18, 15. 
HomoovMon, used by Paul of Samo- 
sate, L 281, 287. 
history and rejection at 
Antioch (269), L 247, 276, 
288, 288 f., 818. 
defence of the term, L 815 1 
objections to the term, iL 8, 7. 
condemned by semi- Arians, iL 

16. 
subscription to, iL 21. 
basis of Cappadodan termin- 
ology, iL 42. 
Honorius I., Popoj ii. 128. 
condenmed, ii. 129. 
on Christ's will, iL 182. 
Honorius III., Pope, iL 172. 
Hooker, B., on the Incarnation, iL 
288-241. 
on Christ's onmipresence as 

man, ii. 288. 
quoted, ii. 128, 185. 
Hormisdas, Pope, ii. 118. 
Hort, F. J. A., quoted, i. 92. 
Hosius, bishop of Cordoya, L 816 ; 

iL 12, 20. 
Hugh of S. Victor, iL 175, 188. 
on redemption, iL 196 f. 
on the Incarnation, iL 208. 
on Christ's human knowledge, 
ii. 210. 
Hutton, R. H., quoted, L 81. 
Huxley, T., quoted, L 17. 
Hymns, CluiBtian, i. 149. 

Ibas of Edessa, ii. 98, 117. 
Ignatius, L 20. 

his Christology, L 161 f. 

his use of the term Logoi, L 

162. 
on the Church and Episcopacy, 

L 168. 
mysticism ofL i. 164. 
Illingworth, J. £., quoted, L 10, 
18, 22, 32 ; iL 266, 275, 844. 
Image of God (Christ), L 96, 108. 
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Image of God, in man, L 40. 
Images of the Trinity, L 291. 
Immanence, the Divine, doctrine 

in the O.T., i. 41 f. 
Incarnation, the, its essence, 
method, and purpose, i. 3 f. 
the climax of history, i 7 f. 
in relation to creation, L 11 f. 
eyidenoe of, i. 19, 29 f. 
a revelation of God, i. 22 f. 
a meaDS of restoration, i. 19 f. 
denied hj Gnostics, i 177. 
cosmic significance of, i. 110, 

115. 
Thomist view of, ii. SO. 
independent . of the Fall, ii. 

201 f. 
terminology, ii. 266 f. 
in the Atnanasian Greed, ii. 

278 f. 
de IncanuUione of Athanasius, 
ii 26 f., 88 f. 
Innooent in.. Pope, ii 175. 
Irensns, L 184, 207 f. ; ii. 205. 
ChristologjT} etc., L 211 f. 
influence, i. 218. 
on Scripture, i. 298. 
on redemption, iL 188, 827. 
quoted, i. 41, 150; ii. 206, 
282, 888. 
Isaiah, i 52. 

doctrine of the "Servant," 
i,78. 

Jaoobitxs, Syrian, iL 118. 

Jahyeh, the name, i. 48. 

James, S., Christology, etc., i 88 f., 

147. 
Jesuit writers, iL 218. 
Jewish influence, L 808 f. 
Jews, preaching to, L 85. 
Job, Book of, L 39. 
Johannine type of theology, ii. 88. 
John,S.,teachingof his "prologue," 
L 4f. 

Messianic ideas, i, 141. 

theology, L 129 f. 

doctrine of the Logos, L 139 f. 

compared with S. raul, i. ISO. 

his Epistles, i. 184 1 

his Gospel, L 186 f. 

view of Christ's miracles, i. 142. 

theol^cal influence, L 147. 
John II., Pope, ii. 118. 



John lY., Pope, ii. 128. 
John of Antioch, iL 77, 89, 105. 
John Ascusnages, ii. 119. 
John of Cornwall, ii. 201. 
John Damascene, Christolqgy, iL 
188 f. 

on Christ's will, iL 145. 

on soul of Christ, ii. 62 note. 

on redemption, ii. 187 f., 827. 

quoted, i. 18 ; ii. 257. 
John Maxentius, iL 118. 
John Philoponus, iL 119. 
Joshua, i. 56. 

Judaistic ChristiaDity, L 167 f. 
Jude, S., Christolojsy of, L 94. 
Julian, Emperor, iL 20. 
Julian of Halicamassus, ii. 120. 
Julianists, the, ii. 122. 
Julius, bishop of Rome, iL 6, 9. 
Justin, Emperor, ii. 116. 
Justin M-taivT, L 194 ; ii. 80. 

Christoiogyand Logos-doctrine, 
L 195 L 
Justinian, Emperor, ii. 116 1 

EsMPiB, Thomas 4, iL 180 note. 
Kenotis. the, doctrine of, iL 285 f. 

Hilary on, ii. 287. 

nature of, iL 290 f. 
KenoWter, iL 229, 288. 
KruptUcer, iL 280, 288. 

Lactantius, i. 287. 

& Lapide. See Cornelius. 

Lateran, Svnod of (1179), iL 201. 

Latin theology, L 184. 

" Latrocinium, the," ii. 98. 

Law, the Jewish, L 9. 

Leo, Emperor, iL 114. 

Leo the Great, ii. 98, 101. 

his "tome," i. 268, 272; iL 
99, 101 1, 114. 

Christology, ii. 102 f. 

on the KeMmSj iL 108. 

quoted, iL 880. 
Leontius of Antioch, iL 6. 
Leontius of Byzantium, iL 116, 189. 

Christology, iL 128 f. 
Leporius, ii. 74. 
Libwius, iL 20, 22. 
Liddon, H. P., quoted, L 81» 71 ; 

iL 824. 
Lightfoot, Bishop, quoted, L 819. 
Liturgies, Christian, L 149. 
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Logos, the, His work in creation, 
L 5. 

relation to men, i. 5. 

" sporadic,- i. 197 f. 

doctrine of, in Philo, L 44 f. 

in S. James, i. 90. 

in S. Peter, i. 98. 

in S. John, L 46, 189 1 

in Ignatius, i. 162. 

in Justin Martyr, i. 196 f. 

in Clem. Alex. i. 202 f. 

in Ireniens, L 211. 

in Origen, i. 249 f. 

in Tertullian, i. 257 f. 
Lombaid, Peter, ii. 175, 181, 182. 

on redemption, ii. 196. 

"Nihmani8m"of, ii. 200. 
Lucian of Antioch, i. 282, 800. 
Lucifer of Gagliari, ii. 21. 
Lulli, Baymund, ii. 179. 
Lnthardt, quoted, i. 7, 26, 71, 76. 
Luther, ii. 217. 

Christology, ii. 225 f. 

Macabius of Antioch, ii. 180. 
Macedonians, the, ii. 22. 
Maoedonius (1), ii. 20, 21. 
Macedonins (2), ii. 116 f. 
Malakh, the, in O.T., i 42. 
Malchion, i. 280. 
Man, doctrine of, in O.T., i. 40. 
Maroellus of An<r7ra, iL 7 f. 

deposition of, ii 9 note, 11. 

acquitted at Sardica, ii. 13. 
Maroian, Emperor, iL 98. 
Mardon, L 175, 176, -179 f. 

Christology of, i. 180, 261. 
Maris, ii. 117. 
Mark of Arethusa, ii. 14 f. * 
Maronites, ii. 180. 
Marsilius Ficinus, ii. 174 note. 
Martin i., Pope, ii. 129. 
Martineau, quoted, i 69, 106, 187. 
Matter, dignity of, i. 266. 
Maximus, ii. 128 f. 

on Christ's human will, ii. 184. 

mystical theology of, ii. 148 f. 
Melancthon, ii. 205 note, 227. 
Melchizedek, i. 124 ; ii. 824. 
Melohisedekiaos, i. 229 note. 
Meletians, ii. 21. 
Meletius, ii. 22. 
Melito, i. 164. 
Memnon of Epheens, ii. 77. 



Uemra^ ths, i. 189. 

Messiah, O.T. doctrine of, I 48 f. 

in apocalyptic hooks, i 59. 

twofold conception of, L 55. 

the Son of man, L 72. 
Methodius, i. 279. 
Micah, i. 52. 

Milligan, auoted, L 13, 99. 
Miracles or Christ, i. 77 f. 

their character, 78. 

evidential value of, 80 f. 

symbolic meaning of, 81. 
Moherly, R. C, quoted, i. 28. 
" Modalism," i. 226 f. 
Monarehia, the, L 259 ; u. 85. 
Monarchian heresy, L 226 f. 
Monophysitism, iL 118 f. 

causes of its persistence, iL 118. 
Monothelitism, ii. 127 C 
Moore, A. L., quoted, L 18. 
Moorish schools, iL 176. 
Mysticism in sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, iL 218 note. 

Namb of God, triple, L 44. 
Kature, preparation for Christ in, 

L 12 f. 
its witness to God, L 24 f. 
"Nature*' {^^is)t meaning in 

theology, iL 271 f. 
Nazarenes, L 167 f. 
Neander, quoted, L 184. 
Nectarius, iL 22. 
NeoplatoniBm, its influence isx the 

Church, ii. 206. 
Nestorian Church, iL 80. 
Nestorianism, L 232 ; iL 72 f. 
Nestorius, iL 25, 60. 

Christology of, ii. 70 f., 78. 
subsequent histoiy, iL 79. 
letters to, by Cml, iL 89 f., 

105. 
Newman, J. H., quoted, L 5, 28, 

225 ; ii. 95, 270. 
Newman Smyth, quoted, i. 18, 67. 
Nicna, Council of, L 818 f. 

creed of, L 815. 
Nicene doctrine, anticipations of, 

i. 290. 
Nicetas of Chone, ii. 147. 
Nicolaitaines, L 178. 
Nicolas of Methone, ii. 147. 
Nihilianism, iL 200. 
Noetus, i. 283. 
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Kominalism, ii. 175, 179. 
Noyatian, i. 230. 

Christolo^ of, L 267 f., 289. 

quoted, ii. 75. 

OoGAM, William of, ii. 179. 
Old Testament, the, Gnostic yiew 
of, I 177. 

Maroion on, L 180. 

witness of O.T. to Christ, i. 
89 f. 
Oriental religions, i. 9. 
Origen, i 288 f., 289, 806. 

doctrine of God, i. 240. 

Logos-doctrine, i. 241. 

saboidinatianism of, i. 244 f. 

on "etem^ generation, "i. 288. 

on redemption, i. 251 ; ii. 184. 

on Christ s human knowledge, 
iL 801. 

quoted, i 178 ; u. 301. 
Origenist Christologj, iL 3, 6, 10, 1 2. 
Origenistic disputes, ii. 116. 
Origenists, i. 2/8. 
Osiander, ii. 205 note. 

Pamphilvs, i. 279, 289. 
Pantheism in the Middle Ages, 

a. 177. 
Paradise, ii. 822. 
Paris, University of, ii. 172. 
Paschasius Badbertus, ii. 161. 
Palriarehs, tettamerUs of TtoelvCf i. 

167. 
Patripassianism, i 227, 234. 
Paul, S., portrait of Christ in his 

Epistles, i. 38. 
to Jews, i 86. 

lus preaching to Gentiles, i. 87. 
his Christoloffy, i. 94, 147. 
implicit teacmng, L 95 f. 
explicit teachinff, i. 102 f. 
Paul of Samosata, 1. 280 f., 280, 

289 f., 300. 
PauUcians, the, ii 147. 
Panlinus, ii. 21. 
Pearson, quoted, ii. 262, 268, 318, 

821. 
Pelagianism, its connection with 

Kestorianism, ii. 78. 
"People of God, the," I 54. 
"Person," the term, i. 254 f. ; iL 

252 f. 
Phwna, ii. 258. 



Personality, human, in Christ 
consumed or destroyed, ii« 
160. 
Petayius, on the Ante-Nicene 
writers, L 285. 

on Anselm, iL 198. 
Peter, S., Christol(^ of, first 
Epistle, i. 91. 

second Epistle, i. 98 note. 
Peter of Alexandria, L 279. 
Peter Fullo, iL 114, 118. 
Peter Mongpis, ii. 115. 
Pfleiderer, 1. 95. 

quoted, L 12, 15, 46. 
PhanUuieutof, ii. 121. 
PhUippopolis, ii. 12. 
Philo, L 109, 139, 204, 239. 

his doctrine of the Logos, i. 
44 f. 
Philosophy, Greek, a preparation 

for Christ, i. 8. 
Photinus of Sirmium, iL 9 note, 11. 
PhthartolcUrcB, ii. 120. 
Picus of Mirandola, ii. 174. 
Pierius, L 278. 
Pisa, Council of, ii. 180. 
Platonism, of the apologists, L 189. 

and the Church, L 229 ; ii. 178. 
Platonistic idea of God, L 191, 240. 
Pliny, epistle to Tri^an, i. 149. 
"Pneumatic" Christology, L 96, 

157 note. 
Polycarp, epistle of, L 165. 
Post-Nicene period, iL 3 f. 

parties during, ii. 6 f. 
Praxeas, L 283. 
Pre-existence, L 104 note. 
Pressens^ de, quoted, L 8, 66. 
PrisciUianism, li. 158. 
Proclus, iL 130, 147. 
ProkUio, L 212, 242, 256. 
Prophecy, figuratiye, i. 50. 

limitations of, i. 53, 55. 

arimment from, L 57, 86. 

different periods of, i. 51 f. 

reference to, in Acts, i. 86. 
Prosper, epigram of, ii. 74 note. 
Proterius, ii. 114. 
Pnlcheria, ii. 98. 

Pyrrhus of Constantinople, iL 
133. 

Racotian Catechism, the, ii. 223. 
Raimund of Sabunde, iL 180. 
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Batiflbon, Sjnod of (792), ii 158. 
HecapituUUto, doctnne of the, L 

215, 219 f. 
Be-creatioii, doctrine of, iL 829 f. 
Redemption, iL 188 f. 

Iremeoa on, L 216. 

Origen on, i 251. 

AtkanaduB on, ii. 29 f. 

Aniwlm on, iL 188 1 

See Atonement. 
Reformation, the, iL 217 f. 
''Reformed," the, Ohriatology of, 

iL 228. 
'*Remnant,"*the, L 54 f. 
Renan, £., quoted, L 76. 
"Reserve," I 811. 
Restoration of man by Christ, L 

20 f. 
Resurrection, the, of Christ, i. SO, 

82 f., 102; ii. 824 note. 
Revelation, nature of its appeal, 

L 27. 
Richard of S. Victor, iL 175, 202. 

on Christ's human knowledge, 
iL 210. 

quoted, iL 86 note. 
Riehm, quoted, L 57. 
Romans, S. Paul's Spistle to the, 

L 118 f. 
Rome, centre of orthodoxy, iL 6. 
Roecellin, iL 175. 
« Rule of faith," the, L 208. 
Rupert of Deutz, iL 182. 

Christology of, ii. 208. 
Ruysbroek, iL 180 note. 

8A.VELUAXIBU, L 274. 
Sabellius, L 285. 

Sacramental principle, the, ii. 882. 
Sacraments, tiie, in Ignatius, i. 

168. 
Sacrifices, ancient, ftilfilled in 

Christ, iL 818. 
Sardica, Council of (848), iL 12. 
Satan, the ransom to, ii. 184 f. 
" SatiiBfaction," idea of, iL 185 note. 

in Tertullian, L 266. 
Satuminus, L 175. 
Schism between E. and W. (484- 

519), u. 115. 
Scholasticism, ii. 174 f. 
Sootists, ii. 178 f. 
Scripture, Ante-Nicene writers on, 

L 298 f. 



'* Second Adam," the, L 115 ; iL 

880. 
Semi'Arians, the, ii. 15 f. 
Septnagint, the, L 60. 
Sergius of Constantinople, iL 127, 

129. 
" Servant of Jehovah," the, L 54 1 
Servetus, M., his system, iL 219 £. 
Severus, ii. 115 f., 119. 
Sinlessness of Christ, L 69, 100 ; 

iL 298!: 
Socinus, LbbUus, iL 221. 

Fanstus, iL 221. 

hlB system, iL 222 f. 
Socrates, on Nestorius, iL 78 note. 
Solcmon, Piulms of, L 61. 
"Son of David," the, L 74. 
"Son of God," the, L 75. 
"SonofMan,"the,L71f. 

in Jewish prophecy, L 56, 72 1 
Sonship, doctrine of Christ's, L 
262 I iL 84. 

of Christians, L 111. 
Sophronius, iL 128. 
Soul,human, in Christ, iL 52, 61 C. 
Sozomen, quoted, L 812. 
Spain, Church of, ii. 152. 
Spirit of God, doctrine of, in Uie 
O.T., L 44. 

in Justin Martyr, L 199. 

in Irennus, L 217. 

in re-creation, iL 880 f. 
Status exinaniHoms, the, iL 288 t 
Stephen Barsudaili, ii. 121. 
Stephen Niobes, iL 121 note. 
Stoidsm, in the apologists, L 190. 

of Tertullian, L 254, 264. 
Strong, T. B., quoted, L 16. 
Suabian view of Christ's human 
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